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PREFACE. 



MmatasassaBSSBsssaassssstssssssasassBB^^ 



iH £ great difficulty with which a distant correspondence is carried on 
during war, made the Author reserve duplicates of all his Letters, that in 
case of any accidents happening to the originals, he might have the plea- 
sure of delivering the copies to his friends on his return to Europe. 

But on his arrival at Lisbon, the events which then took place in the 
Peninsula, pr^^vented his proceeding to Germany by land. 

This difficulty was not removed after he came to England ; the inter- 
ruption of its commercial relations with the Continent presented insuper- 
able obstacles in the way of his intended voyage to his native country. 

During a severe indisposition, and to employ his leisure hours in im- 
proving himself in the English language, he began to translate the following 
Letters from the German, in which they were originally written. His 
manuscript having been read by some esteemed friends, their favourable 
judgment induced him to have the whole revised, and cleared of the most 
striking inaccuracies of language, to which a foreigner is naturally liable. 

That part of the work in which he gives his opinion frankly on the 
situation of the Colonies, with regard to the present and future supply of 
negroes for their cultivation, may seem to require a particular explana- 
tion. In describing the settlements where he resided, it was natural, and 
indeed unavoidable, that some reflections would occur upon a subject 
which is of So much importance to the Colonies, and which has occasioned 
so much speculation in Europe. The Author is aware how general a 
desire has been manifested to new-model the laws of the Colonies ; and it 
appeared to him that no good effect could be expected from an alteration 
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formed on mere theoretical principles^ and without consultino; those who, 
from their situatipn and employments, were best acquainted with the tem- 
pers, disposition, and prevailing passions of the present generation of the 
negroes* Benevolence, operating at a great distance from the scene of 
observation, naturally prompts the measures most congenial to its feelings ; 
and to enforce their immediate adoption, either represents evils which do 
not exist, or are much exaggerated, and suggests schemes of improvement, 
which the pres^^nt condition of the Colonies render difficult for a speedy, 
and at the same time, beneficial execution. In declaring his sentiments on 
these matters when writing a series of familiar letters, which were intended 
only fdr the perusal of his most intimate friends, residing in the interior 
of Europe, the Author was actuated by no other motives than an impartial 
opinion : he wrote as observation' directed ; and of course wished to com- 
municate^ his ideas o.n an important subject to those who might have read 
and heard much upon it, but without having had any icnowledge of it 
from men who were personally acquainted with the Colonies. How his 
remarks will be received by the Public he cannot well conjecture ; but since 
the tide of opinion has entirely, as yet, gone in a quite different channel, 
some opposition may justly be expected. The personal effects of this, as 
far as relates to debates in conversation, might easily have been avoided, 
by the publication of the work without a name ; but he has not adopted 
this piethod, from a consideration ''of the impropriety of giving an account 
of a distant country on an anonymous authority. 

The abolition of the Slave Trade has been determined upon by the Par- 
liament of Great Britain : if it should hereafter be found, on a fair trial, 
that the Africans themselves do not reap such advantages from it as were at 
first expected, and if at the same time experience should shew that the 
Colonies are not yet come to such a state as to do without new recruits of 
labourers, perhaps the same legislature may be willing to institute some 
other regulations for the colonial supply and benefit: should that be the 
case, the Author has suggested a few ideas towards a plan for obtaining, 
whilst the necessity for them fnay exist, a number of negroes from Africa, 
without exposing them to the cruel treatment which disgraced the traffic 
when it was legally allowed. And here it deserves consideration, that 
should the supply from Africa continue to be entirely prohibited, a 
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contraband trade will probably be carried on, in which the negroes no 
doubt will be greater suflTerers than before the abolition took place, and 
certainly more so than if some proper restraints and modifications are 
adopted for its regulation. 

The Author has omitted giving an account of the prevailing diseases at 
Surinam, as a mere enumeration of those complaints must be uninteresting 
to the reader, if unaccompanied by scientific observations and descriptions, 
for which the Author professes his incapacity. 

The principal object intended in the publication of these Letters is to 
shew, by facts, that the climate of Surinam is- not so unhealthy. as it has 
been generally thought and represented in Europe, and that the mortality 
which prevails so much among new-comers, is chiefly to be attributed to 
their own imprudent manner of living. He* has -himself known many of 
those who might have prolonged their days, and enjoyed good health, if 
they had regulated their mode of life wilili a due regard to the climate. On 
this important subject some observations are here offered for the use of 
those who visit the Tropics ; and if this part of his Work should prove 
beneficial to any, the Author will think himself suflBciently rewarded. 

The Author has corrected, as much as he was able to do, some errors 
given in the preceding accounts of Surinam ; and he will be very thank- 
ful to those who will do the same with his Work. 

He apologizes for having trespassed so much upon the patience of the 
reader; and he will here conclude with saying, that asjt is his design to 
transmit copies of this Work to Surinam, the West Indies, and the United 
States, the remarks with which he may be favoured, if found sufficiently 
important and interesting, shall be given to the public^ 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 



THE FRONTISPIECE 

fepreaents a Tropic-bird and a Dolphin chasing a Flying-fish^ which is distingaisiied 
from the common specie^, by having two lateral finsj in form of wings ; it was caught 
on board the Jason, and is in the possession of the Author* The species is called by Dr » 
Block, ExoccUus cxilicm. 

THE VIGNEITE IN THE TITLE PAGE 

represents a Barge, such as is used for travelling at Surinam. On the roof is seated a 
Female Negro-Servant^ and under a Banana Tree is standing an Indian fiunily of the 
Arrawoukee nation. The Men frequently hang over their shoulders a piece of calico 
when they come to Paramaribo ; but the cap, which is in general made of the long 
feathers of the Macaw-bird, is only worn at particular festivals ; the Female Indian is 
in her usual dress. In the distance are Coffee Trees and Sugar-canes* The fore-' 
ground b made up of a branch of the Coffee Tree, and of the Cotton Bush, together 
with the Anana or Pine Apple, and the Water-melon. 

The Sketch of Surinam. . - • - • . - to £sce page I 

Plate III. represents a proposed easy method for the Negroes to sow cotton, 101 
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LETTER 1. 

The Authof^s Reason for taking a Voyage to the Tropics^ andparficularfy 

to Surinam^ 

My Dear Sir^ Funchal^ Madeira, December % 1804. 

YaiTB very obliging letter, which I received by the favour of 
Mr. P. gave me the greatest satisfaction, as it contained the pleas* 
kig intelligence of your continuity to improve in your health, 
which I hope your journey to the sea coast will fully restore. 

Mr. P. is already introduced to Mr. W. Grordon and Mr. Ji. 
Gordon, who are not only eminent in commercial business, but also 
merit particular regard for their excellent principles, and who soon 
will make him acquainted with the best societies in this hospitable 
island i however, I shall say nothing of Madeira, as ypu will un* 
doubtedly have a complete account of this place from Mr. P. ^nd 
therefore I proceed to answer your kind letter. 

You declare that you are surprised to hear I intend making % 
voyage to Surinam ; and you are of opinion, if I thiilk to ipc^rease 
my fortune there, it is not in the present crisis of affairs a proper 
time to expect much success. I agree perfectly with you; yet, in 
going to Surinam, I hope to gain what is preferable to the greatest 
fortune, nay to life itself—- the recovery of my health. 

B 
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In reality, this voyage to the Tropics is undertaken after the con- 
sultation of very eminent physicians, who have advised me, if the 
.winter season in Madeira should not agree so well with me as the 
summer, to proceed to some country nearer to the Line* Although 
the climate is very pleasant for people in good health, yet the wind» 
are often loo keen for invalids ; and as I have now staid in thia 
island two years, and always in the winter sufiered from the pu^ 
monic complaint nearly as much as during my travels and residence 
in the South of Europe, lam resolved to pursue the medical 
recommendation, though it is certainly very unpleasant to be 
obliged to undertake such a distant voyage, in an indi£ferent state 
pf health, during a war, which I had hoped would have been ter- 
minated by the mediation of the King of Prussia, who by his 
estimable private character is in the confidence of the otlier Euro- 
pean powers. 

In this vioyage to the Tropics, tlie other additional inducements^ 
which determine me in the choice of going to Sunnan^ I inteod 
to relate to you more fully on some future occasion, and therefore 
shall here only add, that during my stay iu that country, I may 
attain, by the particular attention I am accustomed to pay, where- 
ever I am, to the influence of the climate, and the necessary mode 
of living, some knowledge that may become useful to other new- 
comers, among whom I expect to have the pleasure of seeing many 
of my own countrymen, and even, perhaps^ some of my most 
ancient acquaintances* 

Although there can be no doubt that there are good medical men 
at Surinam, yet the presence of a friend can sometimes have a still 
better effect in persuading a stranger to avoid evils in an unguarded 
moHHSit, particularly in sucti a climate, where, wheu once a dis^ 
temjier is caught, the most skilful physicians are often unable to slop 
its rapid progress, and prevent its becoming felaU 

At Madeira, tUe months of February and March are particuJarly 
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changeable in the weather, and subject to most piercing winds, k 
will therefore be fortunate for me if I can leave this island before 
that time ; and I flatter myself that, afler this explanation^ yon will 
no longer disapprove of my liesign in residing for some time at 
Sufinam. FacewelL 
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LETTER 11. 

Departure from Madeira. — At Sea. — The pleasure of a Passage in the 
Tropics — On the Dolphin of the Ancients. — On the Shark. — The 
Thrasher. — The Lightning of the Sea Water.— The Appearance of 
the Coast of Guyana^ — Two Privateers in sight. — The Jason attacked^ 
— Captured^ and carried into Martinico. 

My Dear Sir, ^mchaU Jan. 23, 1805. 

1 HAVE taken my place for the passage to SuriRam in the Jason, 
Captain Martin ; she is a ship of three hundred tons burthen^ and 
her cargoconsists of Madeira wine. There is no other passenger than 
, myself, and the Captain has called on me to-day requesting that I 
would sleep on board his ship to-night, as he expects to sail early 
to-morro\v. morning ; thus then 1 am about to write my last adieu to 
you from this island ; but as the departure in sea voyages is always 
\ery uncertain, I intend leaving an open letter for j^ou at one of the 
gentlemen's houses here, with a request that he will add in a post* 
script the time of our sailing, and then forward the letter to you 
by the first opportunity ; but should any accident prevent it, I hope 
the one which I am actually writing will give you at once my pro- 
ceedings, from the time of leaving this island till my arrival in the 
Tropics. 

Agreeably to your desire I will send you my journal, which will 
only consist of a few notes, as the keeping a minute account of a 
voyage can only be interesting to seafaring persons. There is indeed 
litJle that can be said to merit attention from others, where, for so 
many weeks, the passenger is confined in an incessant circle of the 
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fluiJj : and for the purpose of trying experiments at sea, there are 
no proper instruments to be obtained at Madeira. If you therefore 
find this abridgment little interesting, you will have reason to 
thank me for saving you the time and trouble of reading the whole. 

Jan. 24th. — ^The Captain has been disappointed in his intention ^ 
of sailing to-day. A Spanish ship appeared in sight off the island, 
on which account the Governor would not allow the Jasoti, which 
is an armed vessel, to leave the road until the Spaniard was quite 
out of her reach. This circumstance is not pleasant to me, as all 
my things have been sent on board. However, I must say that A# 
de S. F. is in the right ; he discharges his public trust as Governor, 
with as much justice and dignity, as he is respectable in his private 
life, and he must be considered as a great credit to the Portugueae 
nation. 

Jan. 25th. At sea — We left Madeira this morning without any 
more delay, when the Captain had received permission to sail, with 
tlie wind at N. W. and the weather fair. The island, with its gra- 
dually rising mountains, presented a most pleasing prospect. In the 
town of Funchal the sun was shining brighdy on the antique castle, ^ 
whilst the whole picture was finely shaded by some clouds hover- 
ing over the magnificent church on the top of the mountain. 

Jan. 26th. — ^The wind coming more to the northward, and 
blowing fresh all night, we could see no more of Madeira this 
morning. A brig called the Somerset keeps us company for mutual 
defence. The two captains have just been consulting together to 
keep further off from the Canary Islands, for fear of falling in v^Jlh 
the privateers which cruise in that quarter, and therefore I have no 
hope of seeing the majestic Peak of Terierifle. 

Feb. 1st Since our passing the twentieth degree of North lati- 
tude, we enjoy the benefit of the constant trade wind. The sails 
require no labour in trimming, and the mariners employ their time 
in the differentoccupations of mechanics ; meantime, by the arrange- 
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menti that are bdit made with our ttcA provisions and onr livft 
stock, the deck has^ the appearance of a country mark^ with whieh[ 
cheerful sight even the captain and the crew seem much pleased. 

Feb. 5th. -^-'Several dolphins are following our ship ; their brilliant 
colours of green, gold, and purple, shine more bright when set off 
by the ultramarine colour with which this part of the sea is 
tinctured. That species of the porpoise, which was called by the 
ancients a dolphin, is not of sucha.^^plendid appearance; and what 
procured it this high reputation of being supposed willing and 
capable of saving the human species when a ship is foundering at 
sea, now only remains a matter of conjecture. 

Perhapsalover, — in those tiffles,-«-seeing his fair companion trem-^ 
bhng at his side in a distressing voyage, may baye^told h^r> that if ^ J 
accident should happen to their ship, those dolphins which they 
saw swiftly sporting round them in the waves,, and whose plaintive 
voice they had often heard^^ would compassionate their condition, 
and soon carry them to a happy shores — the po^ts after this made 
use of the same fiction to save their heroes from the greatest perils 
at sea* 

Feb. 9th. — ^You know by your own experimoe what pleasure i& 
felt in reading Ancient History oa the vfity spot where the actions 
related actually. occurred,mnot less. pleasure is. fc^lt,. in tlys tract 
of the ocean, in reading the Voyage of, Columbus ; imagina^ 
tion pictures to itself all that happened to that, bold adventurer ia 
his very extraordinary expedition. But though Columbus most 
ably refuted the arguments of many learned meui who thought it 
impossible that his great plan for a voyage of discovery tq th^ exr 
tent, could be executed, yet, when he aod his companions arrived 
in the Tropics, they became very upeasy, by observing a phseno- 
menon which is now our delight; this is the trade-*wind, which 
blows constantly firom the east* The first adventurers who crossed 

* Several species of fishes in ihe Tropics are not destitute of a voice. 
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&e Atlantic oceaD, doubted wheliier fiiey should ever find means 
to revisit their native country, until they discovered by experience, 
that in shaiping a course on their return, first to a certain degree of 
north latitude, they had no longer any difficnlty in sailing to 
Europe. 

Feb. 14th. — A shark has passed our ship, but without paying 
attention to the bart which was prepared for him. I took several 
large hooks with chains from Madeira, wishrng to catch some of 
this fishi particularly the white shark, of which it is said (as I have 
noted in my memorandum book) << that the young brood, wheb in 
danger, rush down the throat, and take shelter in the belly of the 
old ome ;" and it is added, as a remark of Mr. Pennant, << that this is 
BO more incredible, than 4^at the young of the opossum should 
find ftuohim asylum in the ventral pouch of its parent.'^ But with 
allTTespect for the Natural Histoiy of Mr« Benuant, there seems to 
be a great difference between an oiHward pouch, fbfmed like 
another bag, where the quadmped carries its younfg in safety, and 
that interior pouch, which is supposed some of the species of sharks 
possess ; for unless tlie organization of the shark is very extraordi- 
nary^ this place of retreat must be very inconvenient for the young 
ones, as likewise must be the passage leading to ' it, through the 
throat of this always voracious animal. XJntil> therefore, the fkct 
is better confirmed by a cai«#itfl dissection, I cannot help k)oking 
upon the jaws of this most ravenous fish>asupon the celd^ted cave 
of the lion, where so ina^y anmkals were seen to go tis but none 
Of er to return 

Vtk^ 15th. --^In tbeafternoon^aavbe OaptsBiy«idI were standing 
on the deck we perceived several lofty water-epouts rtsii^ from the 
seav and after this a lai^ge fish ascended out of the watety Co appear* 
ance adbout tnkl^ay, then threw himself with the gre&te^ strength 
dowtt again ; tipon which theCaiptain called ottt,Thereis a thrashert 
a tharashcvl and, oontiaaed he, hi the coune of twimtf y«Hrs since 
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I have been at sea, this is cmly the second time I have seeii the 
thrasher fighting with a whale. 

Tlie thrasher belongs to the species of sharks, but I can give no 
further description of this fish ; for when fifst we perceived him, it 
was at a considerable distance, and the animal continued his^ 
course very rapidly, still fighting all the time that we were able to 
observe him. You will however naturally suppose that this must be 
a fish of the first rate in size» as he is able to fight with the whale. 
We had only a momentary opportunity of perceiving the latter, 
wh^i he raised his head out of the water to breathe the air, and he 
spouted frequently. 

Feb. I6th. — We are now in the fifth degree of north latitude,^ 
being obliged to sail so near the Line, to avoid the strong currents 
from carrying us toa for out of our course, and hindering us from 
making the river Suiinam. Although rapidly approaching the Line, 
we feel no particular inconvenience from the heat ; a large awning, 
shelters us from the powerful rays of the sup, and the Tropical 
breeze makes the air extremely pleasant; there is so little motion 
in the ship,^ that we have been able to fill a bumper in memory of 
our absent friends, without spilling the least drop. This sailing is 
like a pleasure party on a river ; and if .the sea were every where so 
8nK)oth and delightful as it generally is in this part of the world, 
an agreeable companion might sooner be engaged to go upon a 
long voyage. 

Feb. 17th. — ^The sea becomes more animated, incredibly large 
flocks of flying fish are passing us, and though they are pursued by 
mtmy different enemies, kind nature has provided them the means 
of escaping from them all. Whilst they are attacked by the other 
fishes they use their winged-fins to get into the air; but as^soon as 
they expect to be attacked by a bird, they return to the deep 
again ; and their great number shews how successful they must 
be ID general in effecting their escape. Their increase i& likewise 
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extremely great, and in this respect they are liki3 the h^ringt tt 
which also^they bear a resemblance in shape. 

Various birds are Ukewise passing over our beads, of which the 
tropical bird is, as you must know, the mosft remarkable, bemg dis* 
tinguished by two very long feathers in the tarh I remember to 
have read in the- account of Bom& voyage, that this bird has but one 
fong feather; but it is very likely that thtobird, seen by the author 
of that observation, had lost one of its ^atjbeis ; there am many 
<}ifferent species of birds which have two feathers in the tail, longer 
than the rest of their f^tna:gb,'bcit) I remember no species 1119141^ 
•guiShed with only ohe long feather. : j • 

We have observed since sailing in the Tropics, that the VfWtebap^ 
pears 1 more ilkiminated during the night: you know the dffiereAt 
opinion^ of' ihe ncituralists respecting^ this phsenomenon ; smne^of 
them ascribe it to the fry <>f the fishes, and otherrs tadead par4!icles 
of finimals, and vegetables ; but this lightning is ilbt merely app^ 
rent on the surfatoej^'foril'reniember w)venl w'ais at Naples, amid 
used t64>£lihfe in the dea every e\^dnii>g fqr niy health, I-found the 
water produce flashes of light, even dost^ to the groiinMi Mr winch 
I trod; now what an infinite number of the fry of fisbes would it 
require to produce such an effect ? and it is less likely that so 
many putrified particles should be dissolved in the sea ^without 
producing any bad consequences. -It seems,, thei^oie, thmt the 
water itself is pregnant wilh ah electric fluid, for when a bucket 
full of water was taken up, and some of it- poured into a glassy it 
^soon ket the effect of this light entireiy. Now, if it was theefihct 
of the fry of tlie £shes, or like the gl6:«i4worm and some other in^- 
sedts, it is not ptobableuhat they sliould die in so short a time, 
much less that in this instance, tlie* pntrified bodies should immer 
^iatelyiose> the shining quality, when we see it continue so long 
in rotten wood, &c. ; but here the electric fluid may sooner vanirii 
with the evaporation of the virat^r, and^his fluid will' attach itaelf 

C 
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to all kHtda of ^if^rwt ho^ei^i I am 90T17, bowevier, that there is 
no machine on board the s]»ip^ wifth which the sea water can be 
got with. muoh^K^itracy from a gfeat d^pth, to see how far the 
^ctiie fluid doea. peiieti:atteb. Sio<^ I c^not kpow whetlier you 
haTse met with the acoounA of Mv^ Hayroa, respecting a^ electrical 
appeacaaoe in some, particular sfitecies of flow^rst I sljiall without 
any fur^r apology insert what; I have ^6a4 in ^ maga^ijie, a traoa- 
hUion of CH»er. Pfaysiqiue, par N^ Rosier,, vo]^. xxxiii. p, 3. « Jn 
Sweden, a piirticular phiaanomenon. . ba^ been observe^ in di^re^t 
q9eoks.af flowens, which baa beien first m»^)i^ by Mr. iJayi:oo, 
Lecturer of Natural History; onie^, evefiM^* he(S%w 4 ^iot ^sli of 
lig^tnwg dashJAg ^v^ a tm&gQH^wer^t^t^ to convince himself 
tintyia wa» not aP; error of h)8t ey^, 1^ pl^eed. atinsisidi^.i^ person 
who: was to. gwre.a signal at the q^^ient wi^j^n he pcTiQqiived the 
%liA, adpd botksaw the ftasbes at the same im^ '< income of the 
flowers Ae light, was mote Misibte tbw ip^ otiber^ particularly,, 1^ i^ 
ihetip)arigoldQa)kiduIa(Qffoiqali»; ^TrOpft^lnffiijiajor; 3,Xiyliun[i 
bulbtf»Lum;^ ^^T^g^tes patula et erecta ; soin^tjia^es \t%9^ lijcewise 
observed m the Helianthns anpois; yellow or fire, colo^ir seems to 
be^ Btfcesswy to produce this iighti as ift was. never perceived in 
^wjers pf otber oolours. To di$epvei; whether there might be p^rhapp 
a. lilildb/inseet, or a phosphorical worm< that produced this eifect, the 
flotwera w^oe oacdTulIy examined, even witb^ microscope, but nothing 
o^^tbis wafr t0.be found/' It ir. added in the* magazinei *^ that, from 
th(ii sapidity of the fiashes andi other circumstances (which are not 
mctttioned) it may be^ conjectured that there is.somethiDg of elec- 
tidcity io thi& phmnomenon/V To me it seems the flower might be 
a4X>tiductoF, which drew from the air the electrical fluids, but: as 
itis.raentioiied thabooly flowers, of a certaiur colour had this Jighl^ 
Bwre experiments are. mquired; it is a pity that there is iK> ' 
mention whetlien flowsdrsLof tile same species, but dififereot in co»- 
lour^ w£re observed to have this, quality^ and^ that the flowers wjucfa 
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mob^y piodneed, next to it, this pY^notnmou^ were Qot ^^litnied 
bj a toiadbiae to see whether these flashes WQukl barvb ioorQuaedi 
which would have eotirely decided the point. You wiU obli|p» me 
very much if you can enquire whether there have been a&y mom 
observations published since on ttiis Srubject, and have the good^Sfe 
to send them to me. 

The ocean changed to-day its asure intd a %kt greeiij^ a v^ffn 
to the captain that we are approaching land, as this green dS<)]our 
is produced by a sea of less depth, and th^ rdiectioti ef a lijg^t 
coloured bottom. 

Feb. 18th— The seals become since. thi« afternoon q^iiite of a 
muddy colour, which is the tint of the coast of GttifU)ai from ^ 
^tnhy particles whidi the great and rapid rivers carry from the low 
and sofl ground to the distance of tnflny leaguesi 

At suiHset a call fix>m the mast head, LaodJ wloch tofiktid hUI 
the company eager to congratulate each other at havij^ made 
such a happy voyage. 

. Our captain, and the Captain of the Somen^ are conversing to- 
gether] they will be all night employ cid in scninding. 

J^h. 19th.4— With the rising sun the qoast of Guiana afipe^V 
very plain ; and its immense forests seem to float in. the ocean,, the 
land being so v^ry low, as not to be perceived at such a di^tadoce. 
Thej^e are, at the same time, four Strang sail in sight; iatime of 
peaoe this would have given us gre^t pleasure, but iQow it only 
creates mistrust ; one, which is the nearest to us, is a brig with 
American colours^ but two ships to the N. W. and not far off, are 
the most suspicious; besides which thei^e is another very ^Iftrge one 
to the south : this last is now come op with us ; it is an En^isfa 
GuiBeamtan, and the captain, with his speaking trumpet^ tells us^ 
that be has three hundred negroes, bdund foi^ Surinam* 

In the mean lime the two other shipaw^e likewise approachirig ; 
when they came within cannon shot they hoisted French colours, and 
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as the Jasob did not shew her colours also, one of the ships fired a 
shot at us; the Jason had not many experienced sailors on board, 
the rest of her complement c6nsisting of men and boys who had 
Btever been at sea before. The captain, in order to conceal the defect 
of his crew, had put canvas round the gunwale, and prepared for 
action; but none of the guns could be pointed with accuracy. 
As soon as the other ship proved likewise to be a privateer, there 
could be no doubt what must be our fate. I went down into the 
cabin to make some arrangements, not knowing how soon I might 
be obliged to leave the Jason. 

The Guineaman after firing some shot struck her colours. The 
Somerset defeinded herself as well as she could, but seeing the two 
fighting parties so unequal, it seemed she tried whether she could 
gain the river Marawine, which divides the territory of Surinam from 
the French Guiana, in the vicinity of which this action look place ; 
but the superior force of the privateers obliged her likewise to sur- 
render. The Jason had been firing for near half an hour when one 
of the privateers came close to our windward side, and the crew 
called out k la bord, k la bord I They could board easily by the 
cabin windows, which were not sufficiently defended, I went there- 
fore upon deck to speak to the captain about this circumstance ; 
I found him still commanding, but the crew w&re retreating fromr 
their guns, whilst the musket balls were whistling over their heads. 
The privateer had a great number of men, who seemed all prejparing 
for boarding the Jason. I had only time to go down and get my 
passport, and put my luggage in order, when Captain M. called to 
me that he had been obliged to surrender ; he was followed by two 
officers of the privateer, to whom I delivered my passport, with the 
declaration, that all which I had with me were not mercantile goods, 
but only for my own private use: they assured me that as I belonged 
to a neutral nation I should enjoy the greatest favour. Captain M. 
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now saw the cargo of his ship taken possession off^ and all his trunks 
carefully examined, and with tears in his eyes he said to me, 
"There you see now, Sir, how the hard earned labour of we masters 
of ships goes; this is the sixth time I have been taken by privateers, 
and all my endeavours to gain something for my advanced age, 
and for the comfort of my family, is in vain/' — The captain must 
feel the more, as a considerable part of the , cargo belonged to 
himself. / 

It seems very extraordinary that in our age the European govern- 
ments should continue to sanction this practice of robbing private 
property at sea. In the last century, individuals wene permitted in 
time of war to form regiments at their own expence, pretending 
thereby to servo their country, when/ in reality their sole inptive 
was to enrich themselves by plunder. It is obvious that neither 
the enemy's government against which they took up arips, suf- 
fered much, nor the nation they served received any material 
benefit from their exertions, though some families were entirely 
ruined ; therefore this sort of freebooters, which originated in the 
dark and barbarous ages, has long ceased ; but if not plundering 
people at sea, as bad as on land ? it is therefore to be hoped this 
depredatory warfare will likewise soon be abolished. . 

After the officers of the privateer had taken full possession pf all 
the goods of the Jason, they told me their Captain wished very much 
to come on board, but was too much engaged taking the slaves from 
the Guineaman on board the privateer, adding they were persuaded 
I desired to be acquainted with him ; and as the boat was ready to 
take the captain of the Jason on board their ship, they asked me 
politely whether I would riot like to accompany him. My first 
question was, what would become of my trunks, which I h^d' put 
altogether, and to prevent any mistake, marked with my. namej 
they assured me that all should remain untouched until my return. 
I then set oflF with Captain M. and when we reached the privateer 
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we fou^ the Negroes, who were juat brought from the Guineamani 
all in great lamentation, and many of them continually beating their 
necks with the edges of their hands, shewing by this gesture tjiat 
they were much in fear of being put to death by the captors, as it 
is reported, frequently happens in the wars in Africa* The captaio 
of the privateer took much pains to make them understand that no 
such thing should happen to them, and after treating them with a 
meal which they had been accustomed to, they became reooncile4 
to their condition, and the change of masters. 

The captain of the privateer received me with great civility, and 
said he wished much that I would prefer staying with lilm, as on 
hoard his ship I might have several comforts ; for instance, every 
day fresh bread and other things, which at present I might not get 
perhaps so easily in the Jason. To this I replied, that as I was not 
of the strongest constitution, and had undertaken this voyage for 
the sake of my health, I expected to be less disturbed in the Jason, 
there being fewer people on board of hen Captain M. requested 
me to be his interpreter, to ask if they would let him go and remain 
jon board his former ship, but he received for answer, that this was 
not possible to be compiled with. 1 was therefore obliged to 
bid farewell to my gopd old captain. On my return on board 
the Jason every thing was in disorder. Of the cabin it seemed 
as if Mars and Bacchus had taken possession ; one side was entirely 
filled with niilitary arms, and on the opposite 45ide were placed 
two large casks of Madeira wine, for the entertainment of th^ 
new crew, who were singing and dancing on the quarter deck ; 
but what made a particular contrast to all this was, two soldiers 
labouring in great agony with the West India fever, and who had 
thrown themselves down among the crowd of the dancing group : 
another unpleasant sight to me was tiie considerable diminution osf 
tny luggage ; on enquiring for it of the prize-master, he replied^ he 
was extremely sorry at what had Iiappeiied|4>ut thinking I would 
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ctotiufiljr accept the polite o&r of the CaptaiQ of the piirateav 
and remaiQ with him, they had carried a part 6t mj higgage 
on board of hb ship; but this, hd said, was only a onstake,. dnd I 
ftbouU have it back again a» soon as we liaaded : he iE^dded, it mu 
very IbrtuQate ihat.it did not come to boaiding of the Jason, as he 
CQiold not teB wliat might, have happened ia; that easCr there being 
some very bad people anKuagst the crews of the two privaCeeiH^ 
which wece ccHiposed of diflfecent aatiooa and coloursw. 

Hie oamea ei the two priimteers bf whadi; we were ta&eti aM^ 
^Mgh: (the Eag^) and le Ftibustier (the Freebooter), one> df 
twenty, the other af eighteeo guns^ and both cnvwded with laen ; 
they appeared to; be very fine sfaaps, and remarkaiidy ftut svUerv^ 
The twaeaptakia^wiih the Other officers, consulted first! where itumi 
best to carry the praaea; they tibought there would be les» dao^csi! 
oi being* ncteken iin the passage to Cayenne, but aa they expected 
to get a higher price for the ofegroes at Guadakwpe, it waa dBtal^* 
mined upon to proceed to that place, and accoiidingly tihe course 
ma» altered for the West India islands^ Thus i saw the coasV of 
Guiana disappeac before me hke^ a magic exhibition^ which had <Mif 
flaKered roe for a moment with the delusive icnagination of a happy 
arrival:; instead of which I ami new left without even a hope, of 
ipaking a speedy return to tibe coast of Suriimm. 

In all trading vessels which venture to sail without a convoy, tiie 
tonnage decides in generaMK>w many guns they are to carry; but 
if there is not a. pniportionate uumber of men for manoBUvring 
the guns» and hkewise for sojaU arms, they must soon foil a* 
prey when attacked by a. privateer; and aa these- cruisers aiwajw 
carry a gieat number o£ men, they are able, to make a better use of 
the guns of the captured ship; winch by ^its meani^ injures the^ 
commerce of the very natioa it was at fo^t intended to protect ; 
therefore those vessels which have not a, proper coooplement of meuy 
but ans faslc aaileis^ might make thmr passage at well without gims^ 
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and those who are hot fast sailers, and cannot obtain their whole 
crew, should be ordered to sail under convoy. The Jason, since «he 
wais taken, has got more than a sufficient number of men to 
manage her guns^ as well as for the manoeuyring the ship, besides 
twa men for the watch at the mast head ; and some jSlulattoes, re- 
markable for their sharp sights are, as soon as it grows dark, ordered 
to patrole the deck, to see whether they can discover any vessel. 
There are only two officers on board the Jason ; tie prize-master, 
and what they denominate the second^ which is the mite ; but the crew 
seen) not to be under much discipline ; they often gather in groups 
on the quarter deck, and entertain themselves with stories suitable 
to their profession. The prize-master seeing me often uneasy in my 
present situation, said to me, ^ Oh Sir, I never had the least inten* 
tion to go a privateering myself, at first; for making a decent fortune 
at Guadaloupe, and wishing to return to my native country, I ex- 
changed my money for colonial goods, in expectation of selling 
them well in Europe; but before I arrived there, war had com- 
menced without any previous declaration having been Imade, as it 
should have been, wherefore the ship in which I was with my goods 
was taken, and I lost by this all my.property. Now I have engaged 
myself in a privateer in hopes to make another fortune, and serve 
my country at the same time by fighting against her enemy." In 
answer to this, I replied, that the unfortunate manner in which the 
war had commenced without a declaration must have ruined many 
individuals, but I thought the line in which he had now chosen to 
re-establish his fortune was a very hazardous one, and most uncer- 
tain» as all depended merely on chance, and very much resembled^ 
gaming, where, in general more is lost than gained ;^ but that if 
any person wished to serve his country in time of war, against the 

^ The owner of one of these privateers lived in Guadaloupe^ and the prize^master told 
me that be had made a very large fortune in commerce^ and was still encreasing it by 
fijtting oat cruisers; but I have since learnt that he became a bankrnpi by ihia very 
practice, and died of grief. 
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tiaany^ hemigbt do it more properly, by ^iterijog into the army 
or navy, as priirateers in general avoid coaxing to any action with 
^fnoed ships; choosing to attack only defenceless vess^isji where, by 
witnessing many distressing scenes, the persons so employed become 
hardened in timee, and inseoisible to the misery of those who fall 
iato their hands. 

Feb. 23; — We saw a large ship N. E. in consequence of which : 
^e captains of the privateers made signals for the prizes to disperse, 
as they did themselves : this strange sail seemed to direct her course 
towards one of the privateers ; but we sooa lost sight of every vestM^l, 
udd never fell in with them again. 

Feb. 27— We were quite close to a large island lying to the west, 
and hearing' it was Barbadoes, I expressed some surprize that they 
should venture so near an enemy's country ; but the prise-nmster 
'TCplied, <« Aye, we know pretty well where thecruizers are; vq are 
in very little dai^r of falling in with them here/' 

Febr 26.— About midnight heard several guns firing near our ship^ 
and learnt in the morning that an armed schooner in, chase of an* 
oth^r vessel had passed ver^ near the Jason, otherwise, as the prize* 
Piaster observed, it was very likely we should have been engaged 
with this armed sdiooner. 

Feb^ 39.-~Towards (the evening appeared .a large ship^ but at a 
gneat distance: she s»med to make sail towards us; but in the 
course of half an hour another large Dfaip came in sights and the 
• in'ize^master with the glass thought he could perceive they were 
making signals to each other, ^. Oh,"' said he, << we areiost, they ace 
'COflsultitaghow to catch us: the only chance we iiave of escaping 
'ikikm is et^tirely altering our course when it becomes quite dark'' 
And this he did : however the next' ihomii^ one of thfese ships was 
in sight again, making all sail towards us. As soon as she came to 
a proper distance she shewed French colours, and fired two §bots at 
US. The prize-master had every thing prepared for what might 

D 
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happen, either for action or surrender. He told nie if^he was oirfy 
fortunate enough^ to carry away one of her masts, he might then 
stand a chance to'escape. I repliedr that as I was of a neutnul na»- 
tion, and differed from him in warlike sentiments,. I should take my 
station at the head of the ship; but whilst I was going there^ the 
prize-master called out, "Oh, I know her ! it is le Grand. Decid4,f 
hoist the French- colours !'' and his conjecture was right, for it was 
that very privateer, the captain of which told the. prize^master he 
should have come up with the Jason last evening, but tha4; he was 
prevented by an English frigate which chased him: his ship, bow- 
ever, mtide her escape by superior sailing ; *« Well,'' answered the 
prize-master, " this is the third time the enemy have been prevented 
attacking us by being engaged in pursuing other vessels; but,.'' 
eontimied he^ << Mon cher ami, you do well in sailing to the coast 
of Guiana ; it is an excellent station for a privateer, not only in 
regard to the ships that are sailing for thatcountry, but particularly 
for the rich Guineamen which are constantly making that coast/' 
The captain said this was exactly his intention, and then wished us 
all a happy voyage* . 

March 1. — Martinico appeared, N. W. and mope to the north, 
Dominica. The prize-master finding the wind unfavourable for 
making Guadaloupe, thought it best to steer directly for Martinico. 
It was a very pleasant sight whilst we weve passing through the 
channel which separates Martinico and Dominica ; but the iorroer 
idand seems much better cultivated than the latter. In sailing 
along the coast of Martinico many people hailed us with their 
speaking trumpets^ asking us from whence we came, and what cargo 
we had ; when the prize-master replied he was from the coast of 
Guiana and had several narrow escapes of being taken, they called 

^ Le Grand Decide « well known for her extraordinary £ut sailing, by which she 
has defied all attempts to take her* Report says since, she has foandered at sea^ and all 
her crew perished*^ 
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^ &.Ia boniittar/' (hc\9 fortunate) ; bu t when the j understood that 
tUs WW a proe talscn by a pnvate^r, they called out, ^ Oh le vo* 
lew/' (Oh the robber). As these two terins are sdnrewhat similar in 
sound, the pnm roaster wished he could take it as a mere play upon 
the words, but ms the word voleur or robber was so very strongly 
repeitfed whenever he mentioned the word privateer, he could no 
loager mistoke the sentiments of 4he inhabitants, and then began 
to lose bis temper. ** I know well,** 45aid he, " that the people at 
Martinico hate^ tibe privateers; tione are fitted out here, notwftfah 
standing there are so many from the other islands ; and if it had 
not been for this o^rsed wind tio contrary for Guadakwpe, I nevev 
would have desired to have touched here/' And I on my part, 
lor thi» very reason,^ wished the more to get sooa aeqwmKed with 
the inhabittoits of Martinico. 

It seems then not to be a mere romantic dream of mine, the 
hoping that in our time privatetrnig wiM be abolkh^, for bene afd , 
already the inhabitants of a considerable island who ifo not it Out 
any vessels of that description, and the reason, assigned is, that they 
consider it as a downright robbery. These openly avowed senti- 
ments are an appeal to all civilized governments to amend the 
code of war. 

When we entered the bay of St. Pierre, the wind began to fail, 
the current run strong, and the Jason neither having a full cargo, 
nor answering well the helm, became adrift, and all the exertions of 
the officers and crew were in vain ; this exasperated them, and they 
wished the ship had gone to the bottom before they saw her; how- 
ever at last the breeze began to increase, and by the aid of a pilot 
we came to anchor very near the town. 

St Pierre makes a fine appearance in approaching it firom the sea. 
The town is situated in a beautiful bay, and intermixed with many 
very dark shaded trees, which contrast most delightfully with the light 
coloured green of the sugar canes on the surrounding plantations ; 
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and 00 landing, I was as much pleased with the sight of the interior 
of the place: the streets are regular and wide; iu the middle 
runs a rapid stream, which refreshes the air very much ; the houses 
are built of brick and free-stone/ mostly two stories high, and 
though they are not remarkable for their architecture, are com- 
fortable, and are properly accommodated to the climate. The shops 
seem to be well furnished with aU sorts of European goods, which 
are, it is said, brought hither by neutral vessels ; I hope, therefore, 
to find soon an opportunity of sending you this letter, or, I might 
almost say, this volume, that when you leara by the public papers 
of the Jason having been taken, this nmy inform you what is. become 
of her passenger : adding, that for the present, I am lodged in a pri* 
vaje house kept by a widow lady, who is so obliging as to take care 
that I shall enjoy much comfort after so long and unexpected a 
voyage. However^ as this is the best season for travelling in the 
Tropics, I shall, as soon as I can find an opportunity, resume my 
voyage for Surinam. Farewell* 
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LETTER III. 

A Deicr^Han qfthe Entirm$ of St. Pierre. — Prmcipul Froduetien^^ 
Character and Manners of the InhaUtant^-^Idand much infested 
by Serpenii.^A propo$Uion to destroy themi^The Autho/s Illness 
and recovery.— Departure from the Island.^Passage to St. Lucia. 
— Sickly Situation ^ Mome FortunSe^ — Departure from St. Luda. 
Passage io Barbadoes. — Description of Bridge-town. — Happy meet- 
ing with Captain W.-^A Tour to Speight' f Town. — Visit to Mr; 
W.C. — A useful Cotton MtU. — An improvement of a Sugar MUL 
-^Thefrst introduction of the Levant (white) Fig^ree into Barbae 
does. — Scenery on the Road. — The Mode of manuring the Fields.^^ 
Happy situation of the Country in respect of Provisums. — O^ the 
Bdrbadoes Tar.-^The Nourislnnent of the Negroes. — The apparent 
good Treatment of iliem in this Island. — Arrival of the English 
Squadron. -^Departure from Barbadoes. 

My Dear Sib^ . MartUko, St. Pierre, March 6tk; 

1 ou are persuaded, by koowrag my customy that soon after my 
arrival at St* Pierre I visited the adjacent country, which 4iad ap- 
peared so inviting to me when viewed^ from the sea ; indeed the 
walks in the fields are very interesting, and as far as I 'am able 
to judge, most of the plantations appear in the highest cultivation, 
many of the country houses are very handsome^ with an avenue of 
large shady trees. It is there in general the owners with their 
families pass the hours of recreation. These plantations have much . 
the appearance of the estates in Europe, and the more so, because 
the inhabitants do not cultivate the ground merely to acquire 
a quick fortune, and then hasten to Europe again, leaving their ^ 
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plantations to the care of others, by whom they are often neglected ; 
on the contrary, as most of the families reside constantly on 
their plantations, an improvement begun by tbcf father is care- 
fully continued afterwardsfcy his children ;fcy which means a fruit- 
ful produce is still procured, even where the ground has begun to 
lessen in fertility. I have been assured that in many places of this^ 
island the fertile earth is not above two feet deep ; and the land re- 
quires to beioanured every year; but, then it yields an excellent 
cfop. In the deep valleys fine sugar canes are produced, but on 
that part of the rising ground, where for so many centuries wild trees 
had deposited their leaves, and formed a considerable bed ofgardjen 
earth, are those coffee plantations, the berries of which have been 
always so highly esteemed. The principal mountains are composed 
of a steel coloured granite, and I am informed they are so all over the 
island. 

The people of Martinico seem to live very happily; though 
I was informed by them, that they had suffered much in the revo- 
lutionary time of their mother-country, by the decree which was 
made in favour of the negroes. Tliese men, were not sufficiently 
enlightened to make a proper use of the bounty bestowed upon 
them, but turned their freedom into licentiousness: they firet 
became disobedient, then insolent, and at last broke out into riot- 
ous disorder ; however, every thing is now quiet, and the principal 
wish of the inhabitants is for a general peace, in which sentiment 
I join them with all my heart A gentleman, who is a native of my 
own country, has called on me to enquire about a near relation of 
his, and of whom I gave him some information ; Uiis person has given 
me a more particular description of the inhabitants of Martinico, 
having resided there manyjears. On his voyage from Cayenne with 
an intention of returning to Europe, he touched at Martinico, and 
was so much pleased with the agreeable manners of the society here, 
that he resolved never to leave this island again. Politeness, which 
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is always highly esteemed, but not so often imiliait^d, seetnshere not to 
be produced only by education, but to be the effect of a natural happy 
disposition, born with the people ; by shewing civility to others, they 
enjoy themselves a great deal of pleasure in society; they are also 
very much attached to their families, and are kind to their negroes. 
These form the principal lines in the amiable disposition of thfe in»- 
habitants of Martinico, but in regard to strangers, continued this 
gentleman, they are particularly attentive, and if you would choose to 
remain here longer, you will find that I have not exaggerated the 
description, which I have given of the manners of this island/' 

But many reasons induce me to hasten as much as possible the 
continuation of my voyage, particularly as my letters of credit 
are only for Surinam; and you may think, as I had no expectation 
of taking this long course, I did not bring niuch cash with me ; 
all the opportunity I have had of observing the manners of . the 
inhabitants, convinces me that my countryman has given a true 
description-, and it depends only on myself to be directly introduced 
to many parties. 

The length of my rural walks^ and not yet being accuHomed to 
the sudden approach of night where there is so little twilight, make 
it often dark before I can reach home ; I have therefore been 
cautioned to take particular care^ a& there are so many venomous 
snakes in this island, and I always walk in the middle of the roads, 
where on the light coloured ground they can be better perceived. 

Martinica, and St. Lucia, are the only islands of the Great 
Antilles or Carribee Islands that are infested by these reptiles, and 
history rfelates, that the Indians gave the following explanation of 
the circumstance, " The original natives of those two islands used 
to attack the Indians of the coast of South America, and plunder 
their habitations : the people of the continent^ by way of retaliation, 
eaught many venomous silakes in baskets, ^and carried them over to 
the islands^ where they turned them loose, not only as an act of 
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X'eTenge upon the Kving, butto continue as a plague to posterity; 
an ld6a truly savage; but let tUs be as it may, the iohabitants of 
Martinico suffer very much by venomous serpents ; and though 
in many countries great rewards have been given by governments 
for killing wolves^ and other, ferocious animals, which destroy cattle^ 
no such means have been adopted here to destroy reptiles, which 
arte so dangerous to the human species. The serpents must multiply 
the more at Martinico, as this island does not possess the advan- 
tage of other countries, in having .animals that prey upon them; 
nor do the inhabitants go in search of them ; so that when the 
'Serpents appear it is quite unexpectedly, and by this means they 
have time to ipscape^ nay, even after they have mortally wounded 
those who unguardedly have happened to come near them, they 
lea^e theuftfeFtunate victim in toomuch agony aiKl horror to thinly 
of pursuing them. In Italy the vipers undoubtedly would infest the 
tHmntry much more, if they were not fortunately prevented by those 
persons who make it their business to catch them, for the purpose 
of selling them to invalids of feeble conslitutions^ to make viper 
broth, or to apothecaries for many other medical uses. I have 
'seen them brought alive in. cages to market, and it is said that 
those vipw catchers are extremely expert. Now certainly it would 
require less tiddress and trouble to kill the reptile, and afterwards 
only be obliged to shew the head with its venomous fangs, in order 
to receive the stipulated reward. The negroes, and particularly 
those wlio arc fVee, who are 'So well known to possess extraordinary 
talents in huntieg, add in catching all sorts of wild animals, would 
gladly adopt this course of life, and prefer it to hard labour, when 
they were certain of being rewarded in proportion to their success; 
and not only these, but even the negro slaves on the plantations 
would look out to get some money by it. This, or son^e other 
effectual method of destroying these reptiles must be of great im- 
portance in Martinico, as, from its insular situation, no new brood 
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could arrive there again ; but without going so far, only the dimi^- 
nution of these serpents would soon be happily felt, in particular 
by the people labouring in the fields, who are so much exposed to 
their destructive bite. The children also suffer very much by these 
noxious creatures, and there are many instances, when they are 
playing near the dwelling-houses in perfect health, of their being 
brought home to their parents in the most tormenting agonies of 
inevitable death. ^ 

These venomous serpents are consequently^ considered, as the 
gref tesit plague that exists in this otherwise happy ilsand. The 
introduction of the ichneumon in Martinico might be very useful, 
particularly the Egyptian kind, which is much stronger than the 
common African^ or those brought from India. The ichneumion is 
classed by naturalists in the genus of the weasel ; and the Egypt 
tiankind is said to be about seven inches long,. and its tail of the 
same length, which is slightly tufted at the end ; for which reason, 
Linndeus has made it a separate species. The Egyptian ichneumon 
will, it is said, attack and xx)nquer the most venomous serpents ; it 
is therefore highly esteemed by the inhabitants of Egypt, who keep 
it ais.the Europeans do the cat, which it surpMseth in strengths 
agility, and courage. Such a species of animal brought to Martinico, 
would not only clear the houses, where it would be domesticetedt 
and the vicinity, from those reptiles; but it might be used by 
tlie serpent hunters when in search of* their places of retreat. 
I have seen in England an ichneumon, but it- was of the smaller or 
common species, not lai^r than a ferret, and it was said to have 
b^n brought from the Cape of Good Hop^. 

.On the second day of my arrival at Martinico I becaorie nuich 
indisposed. My good landlady was greatly alarmed; she and a 
gentleman who came to visit me, both thought my. illness was 
owing to the tropical fruits I had eaten, and to which not being . 
yet accustomed, my bowels biecame too much relaxed, and 

E 
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advised me to take some astringent cordials ; but I thought it 
roost likely owing to tlie water I had drank, contaming some par- 
ticles which disagreed with me. My reason for thisopision was, 
because I felt myself onweli the very $rst day after drinkiiig some 
of the water T but the second day, by drinking a larger quantity, I 
directly after became very much indisposed, and attacked by an 
acrimonious humour in my stomach. I therefore ordered a contrary 
prescription to what had been proposed to me,* and promising 
that if I did not become very soon r^tored, I would fbllow their 
better advice ; however, there was no necessity for keeping my pro- 
mise, as in the course of two days I was as well as when I first 
landed here. But as I only intend to stay a few days longer in this 
island, I shall have no opportunity of investigating with more cer** 
tainty what occasioned my disorder. I therefore only take the 
precaution, while I am here, to drink the water always mixed either 
with white syrup, or in lemonade; yet, I continue still to eat 
the difibrent fruits as before, without experiencing the least bad 
effect from them. It very likely happens to many new^comen 
in the Tropics, that tte origin of their disorder is often mistaken, 
and therefore a wrong diet is proposed to them, and a eontnvy 
medicine prescribed, by which the mortality among stran^rs- is so 
much increased.1 

The day after to-morrow a Swedish brig will sail to St Ghristo* 
pher's, and she intends by the way, to touch at St* Ludfa, from 
Ihence there are always vessels going to Barbadoes, and from that 
island to Surinam is the only course which is left me. Ihavethere^ 
fore taken a passage in the Swede. When I visited the commandant 
of St. Pierre he politely wished me a more happy voyage than I 
had before, adding, that as he knew this brig would be crowded 
very much with passengers, he would write to the Swedish Consul, 
iteom mending me particularly to him> and requesting him to be so 

• Castor oil. 
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good as to speak with the captain, to procure me the best accom* 
BiodattOffii. 

Two officers iof the ccmtoia^house have likewise called upon mtp 
and dedared they wbhed that the ki^^g^ I had lost when the 
Jason was taken, had been bro>iJ^ht to Martinico, in which case, 
I thonld eertaiafy hare had it aU restored to me; adding, that if I 
gare them a specification of wiiak I had lost, they would write to 
the custom-house officers aiOuadaleupe, to try whether they could 
get fbem back, or if I would fix the price of the articles,, it ^ould 
be deddcted from the sum gained by tlie privateer in selling the 
JasoD. I gave them the specification, but without valuing my 
goods ; and the prizeniiaSBter of the Jason assured roe, that he would 
do hift utmost, as soon as he arrived at Guadaloupe, to find my 
things and send them to me according to the direction which I 
gave him; but he added^that the crews of privateei^s, in the first 
moment vvJWBt a ship is taken^wili often plunder (he passengers; 
ami it is sometimes out of the power of any officer^ even of the cap- 
tain himself, to make them restore tl^ property that has been taken. 
He was very sorry to say he had reason to suppose^ that this might 
he ihm ewe at this time, there being so many bad subjects on 
board the primteer. I was satisfied with this dedaralion from him, 
thiiaking it best to put the kissy in my account, under the articles of 
uneaicpected expences^ for which travellers shouM be particularly 
prepaced* 

Od leavittg Martinicoy I wilt only add, tliat near St. Pierre a 
botandeai gardesi has been ceeently formed, and by the arrangement 
made and the attention observed^ pBomisea to become a very va^ 
luable institution. 

There arc also tworery considerable libraries in this, town ; while, 
it is said, in many of the oitber islands there i» nothing of the kind. 
Imked I ahoJuM like to have remained longer in Martinico if I had 
come iiabsonie other way, and had been better provided than I am now» 
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St.Lucia. Morne Forluu^e, March lOtli. — On the eighth inst. in the^ 
afternoon, we sailed from Martinico; the prospect is very pleasant; 
Dominico lies to the N. E. Martinico east, and St. Lucia to the 
west ; these three islands make a very picturesque appearance, and 
many of the mountains seem to indicate a volcanic origin. I am 
sorry that I have lost with my luggage a very good telescope, by 
which I might have had a more minute inspection of these moun- 
tains; those of St. Lucia seeoi to be the leasLlofty. 

In a time of general peace, it must be extremely pleasant to 
cruise in this western archipelago, and to visit tlie diflerent islands, 
as there are so many vessels provided with the best- accommoda- 
tions, coming and going constantly to all the difiereii^ places. 

We passed the Diamond-rock off Martinico, at present in the 
possession of the English, although there cannot be a great garri- 
son kept there, to undertake any attack against MartidicQ. It is , 
merely used for the purpose of observing what passes at Fort 
'Koyal. Several of our passengers who had been at the Diamond 
rock, said it was a good fortification, but from its want of a well, 
was badly supplied with fresh water. 

This Swedish brig, though fitted out in the.manner of a packet, 
is very small, and crowded with passengers, as there are few oppor- 
tunities at present of having an intercourse with the diffisrent islands. 
The wind being fair when we left Martinico, we alhthou^t that the 
passage would be made in a few hours, but when we were about 
half way the breeze began to die away, and we did not arrive lill 
next day at St. Lucia ; I was therefore the more thankful for 
having been so well recommended to the captain, who accommo- 
dated me as well as lay in his power. 

As soon as we had landed ut Morne Fortun6e, and provided our- 
selves with lodgings, I took a walk ; but Ais town has nothing pleas- 
ing in i Is appearance, the houses^are all builtof wood, and not being 
painted, they look very indifferent* The streets are likewbe. laid 
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4Mjb^4Elfa'k#e^uk? ffli^^ This place spems to be very unheaUhy ; 
isi ^ven ndw,1n the best part of the season, many of the Creoles or 
natives are afiicted with fevers ; which is not to be wondered at, 
as the harbour,' which forms almost a circular bason, is nearly shut 
6ut from the sea by a tidge of high hills, which only leaves open 
a rialtow channel ; this is well fortified, so that all the ships lie 
here in "peifect safety ; yet the hills prevent the free circulation 
of the sea breezes, and close to the town on the other side is a 
ibrest: But- as the mount^ns are not so liigh on that side, it 
seisms that by more, cultivation and .clearing the country of the 
ttees for bettfrr Circulation of the land breezies, this place may in 
time become more healthy. I must however inform you, that I 
have not been up to the fort, where I might have seen better 
buildings. 

li^o^ueutraA' vessels are laying here, but ah English brig is ready 
for sailing to Barbadoes ; in time of war, they give a' very short 
notice of their departure, for as the islands are so near to each 
other^ intiniation might be given to the enemy's privateers, to pur- 
sue them. 

Barbadoes. Bridge-town, April 7th.— On the evening of the ele- 
venth ult. we left St. Lucia, and being obliged to pass so near 
Martinico, the cdptain assured all his passengers tliat he should 
keep a careful look out, thkt he might not be siirprised by a priva- 
teer; and should he see an enemy in tihie, his vessel sailed so well , 
that he never had any fear of being taken ; how great ^heri was. 
our surprise when, in the dead of the night, we heard the watch call 
out, " a strange sail^ ahead, and very near us/' We all hurried upon 
deck. The captain was in the hi^cst degree of ill humour; there 
was no time fot manceuvriiig the vessel, and we were obliged to 
stand our chance, whether of niceting a friend or an enemy. But 
it seemed the other vessel was equally suspicious of us, and w0 
passed each other as fast as we could. Our captain thcin told u 
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^t)i« \^& ^ ftr^Y^lfidUm frow seeing t(w yofiff l„|i|p4^)^plH^vt, 
that; 4« tb^ 9^rs b«gajqi pqt to appqar, wq f))oi]14 ,%.e)M^l)l«4 to 
^9QTS 9»y; straAg^ a^U tb^t might cooif ii^ Qur wi^« 

Tgv9^44.iQQnHng tbe wofuijber w»s^ very Iw^, and as it pQAtiqu^ 
to l^e 90, i% pi^yQQtf^d. Uie c^ain from ntakiog an ob^nrntifHi at 
ijki^of^ : tbi& wi^ thp more m^fovtunatf » as th^ sborei» of j^rbadoea 
ar« T«r> rqqkj* aiu) dangerous to apprQ^cb; however, at thre? ifoi 
^be s^ft^tKKW, tJUe fog bf^aa to de^ up Ui^ a «t»ge c^rtaiQ, ajDxL 
presQDjted ^t opcQ a fuU vi^vir of Car^^ bfijb^, QirU^e-towiiK aod 
^ a^<?«ol p<>mi^ry; tk^ c^ptf^o tb^q ^nd tbat; w« wf c« r^aUy 
neaxeir tbi^ }&\^x4 tbai^ be e:K;pQQted. 

Tb« prospect pf Bw\»^o^^^ difiem Tecj much from tbfat of Mar- 
tioico, for instead of the lofly mountains and many striking con- 
trives, «hi(^ di^ngwsb tb^ti is^M^ the view psesi^ots h«re. only a 
billy cQ\iu^ry, tb^ eminences of wbicb» however, ace variegated with 
wany f\^a»nt\t l^dsQ^tust ^od country bpuaesu After entering; 
Coxb^Q b«^K aAd approaching tbi$ town, the depih. of the hay be- 
came considerably less, and the water so clear, that a number of sea, 
plajQts yrnp, to, he seen growing at the bottom. 

On our arrival at ^bidge-town ijve found, all the people in molioo* 
Many were preparing &k a strqng defence of the town and countryii 
others^ sending ^ijc effect^ to the interior, p^.t? of tberi&laod; tbcf 
late attaiDk of the eqemy at. Pominico, and p^rticul^riy as there, 
was not at present a squadron hece to defend Barbadoes, made it 
tbi^ more necessary for the inhabitants to provide for their defence.;, 
this was of course an ujDipleasaj»t time foK a fbreiigoei: to arrive in^ 
^d more sot to me, as I did not e^ peiQt to see BaAhadoes in this 
vqya^ at all,, apd therefore was not provided with any lettqr of 
introductioi», a«d the cash I ha4 vrith me was almost entirely 
sp<^t in the otbec two islai)ds;'but wlulst I was going. to the 
hptel^ 8n4 pacing the be^ch, X mo^t foitunately met Cajxaip W. 
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«idi iffaom I ioA made ^ pasBsge to Mtidiirft, flfld mhtnA fm iM 
seooUect, as pwrti^ulsrly noticed for bis great naleets Mid judgment 
IB. his professi<m asa marhiefr, and likewise Ibr hid iaoUt eiceDebt p'ri'- 
vale chafacter : whoever once makes a Toy age with hiih, 'M^ill always 
^ninr becomiBg'fais passenger again. 

iGaptain W»* vrak much surprised to see me at Barbadoes, dnd 
vhM I infonned 'him what had brofu^t me hither, he replied, that 
as.be stipfMsed I was notprorided with letters of recommendation 
for tUsfp^ey- he would introduce me to -a friend of his, who wa^ 
SBttidd as widi at SmripeMoa^ as^n ihis istatid; albd whose acquaintance, 
behdpisd, would be of s^Hoe to me. 

The next day. I. went with Captain W. to Mr. I. G. to whom t 
sd^w^d tnyiettCfB'of'traBlit fl^riSiirlCiam, and be was so ol^ging as 
t(»iodSnr toibeooradi^ baaker- during iiiy-stay ax BaHkadoes, atid 
Hkewase at Sttnnam, fbr which f^de be intended to sa3 the first 
{qqiDirtabityy'adUiB^, it would gi^ bhni pleasure to faaVemy com- 
piinjv ttiei^orB in respect to tlRS business I can now be quite at 

• BridglMdwft'is not vevy negolarly bunt, (he bousei^ are of brick, 
genexaUiy two octfane stories high, lecad ornamented with balconies; 
but as tJk6 fstaMsts ace-not very wide «ior straight, it prevents Ihe ftte 
eiibi^tioQ a^lfae iat breeses, and molLes the houses extremely hoi. 
I have been asMfisd b^ lllr. I. O. that be Aiany times h^ Mtin 
Bfidge-tewn lihe h4Mt more ntteomfbrts^SHt than ever he did at 
Surinam; but ia the eveaing the wea^ter becomes more'pileasant 
here, and then it is that the ladies enjoy the refreshing aft on the 
balccmits. Yet it itf 'S«irprising, that A^ two si^sees of the free fiegroes 
shouU faeail<»wofl'to<earry on su^hkmt} and ihrproper conversation 
in tbestr6els,'inra Bnaaner ^idkcertaiflTythust ^boek the delicacy 
of the iadiesywiiiefiithey are so Sftuatefd as to be within iieailtig of 
ifa&m ; en the whoto, Ihe ^e negi^des sebin to 19e9kvbured' here wHk 
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too much iodMlgence. I never pass the beach, mthoiit seeing sevo# 
ral of thepi drunk/ or fighting with eofih other'; besides which, the 
streets are full of |)roken bottles^ ^here the poor negro siavesi who 
never wear shoes, are exposed in the dark to cut their feet* But 
perhaps it would be wrong to judge of these things in a moment^ 
when all the inhabitants of the town are called to a most important 
preparation of self-defence against a powerful enemy* Hie town 
has no remarkable buildings, the churches .are neat, though with* 
out ornaments, and the streets are in the evening well lighted* ' 

The adjacent country exhibits a fine scen^y by a variety of wbll 
cultivated plains, and gently rising hilis, on ^dme of which are 
built elpgan.t;countiy seats, aqdi' others ibithe.cottdge e^yle; : 

During^my stay here, I thc^^tit.properta write)to Mr. WvC. 
who was a pas^i^er ,ia Jthi?!samiQ,^iip;in wtiichl went toMadeimi 
and concerning whom you may retnenibei, that I wrote to you. He 
was the mostinter^tingperfOjt inouf societTjr; and when. he heard 
of my arrival at Barbadoe^, bfiiseuft me:an mvitation ta> visit his 
estate, saying I should not take it as a mere compliment, for that he 
had already arranged matter^ f<)r toy journey; From BHdge-lown 
to 3peight's-town I went in a ^at along the sea^oast ; and here I 
had a better opportunity of observing a number of sea plants with 
which the shore is lined as with a rich bordered carpet; though I 
did not notice any unknown plant amongst them ; this howevermi^y 
be only called the elegant outskirts of that extraoiklinary scenery 
with which we may suppose the immense depths of the great ocean 
to abound. 

SpeightVtown is a small but very neat place,; and mosi of the 
atreets are laid out in a regular niftnner. I found here a messenger 
.from Mr. Cf with a horse waiting for me. Thie road led: through 
well cultivated land, but the estate pf Mf . CL in particular, distin-^ 
guishes itself^ by mai\y imprQvements; forjiost«tic0, he.has built d 
windmill, for the purpose of cleaning ^ojtton from the seeds, which 
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process :vros formerly ddie by negroes Uimiog a wheel by the 
fBotien of t^e feet ; but this» Mr. C. assured me, nade the labourers'^ 
Jegs Bwell, and ; «tko produced many other complaitita. The claaiv- 
mg of the colttaa fnira tbs seeds is ^k)w perforflMd ut^he following 
madn^ :^^-ti» soon' as the coUOn that envelopes thi&iseed in whiclt 
it gr^w is puUed feoi» die bud, it is made .to pap iMirough ,tbe 
-bite of twa ^mail sietol xoUeia, placed hoiizontaUy^ one over the . 
'Other, and turaed by the force ot\the inill ; these roUem |nasu)g 
round near each otlier, are fed yrklk the cotton, which 4bey Ud^e m 
by the help of a tie^FQ 'boy,^ who pushes it in wkh his fingers be- 
tween the tollers, which preit^eni the seeds .from paswng through ; 
they fall into /ahasket standing on the ground, whilst the^oottoii, 
after passang^between the rollers to the other side, drops into, a box* 
The QOQatrucii0n-is the same as that of a sugar aiiU, ezoept that 
the roUers in the sugar miU are perpendicular, mad mskde much 
■Stronger to bruise the cane. Thif 'method of deaning the cotton is 
'8o^etisy that it'Can be per^med by little boys, \to whom indeed it 
is a kind of amusement, whilst the other method was even fetiguing 
to a foil grown negro. 

In the s^ar mill xtf this ootate, when ihe cane has passed be* 
tween the first And second roller, it bends i^und the niiddleone^by 
41 circular irame, which forces the cane between the second and 
third roller, and snakes it pas» .^oagh without the assistanccf of a 
n^ro» Though both these iaireations are aiot eatirely new, they 
are not yet, I undcratand, so generally adopted Jbs their utility 
fiCCTfts to recommend. JBesides thisoQconomy and attention, in the 
management of .his :platiA$ltion, Mr« -C. is Jike wise . fond of garden- 
ing:; be «ias. Ibe firfttw^w inteoduced the ^ynall white ^Le¥aiit)% 
tree, the fruit of whieb is rSo maoh esteemed for ite taate when 
Ireah, and intakes thie best sort whan dried. - Of this.^ciesiie took 
some, yountg tfees with him fiomi Madeirat and they are aow i;onsi- 
derabl^ ^Wii,riiihia^|^ttdoii« 
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I took a ride with Mr. C. to a i^Iantation where tliere were many 
bread fruit-trees from Otaheite: hut the fruit is not yet come to 
such degree of perfection as to b^ jiidged of by the taste. I was 
still more disappointed in a tour which we took, for the purpose of 
seeing a particular kind of animal plant, or sea polypus; growing 
here in one of the grottoes close to" the sea shore ; but the waves 
were dashing so violently against the passage as to make it impos- 
siUe to pass through* I have been twice since, and was each time 
prevented by the same obstacle. * 

• Having spent a week in the pleasant and interesting company of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. I received a letter from Mr. !• G* informing me 
that the vessel in which he had taken a place as well as myself, 
was to sail in a few days ; I therefore hastened to return to Bridge* 
town by the same road that I came. The appearance of the country, 
though made pleasant by a number of handsome houses, and well 
cultivated fields, yet is too scanty in trees to render it n fine land- 
scape ; a dark shaded forest would undoubtedly prove an adinirab)e 
contrast to the other parts of the scenery, which are too highly 
illuminated by the brilliant light of the Tropics, for in this climate 
the view of a large cluster of trees always affords an agreeable sen- 
sation, as conveying the idea of a cool and refreshing air. 

The records of the West Indies assort, that when the first Euro- 
peans landed ip Barbadoes, they found the island entirely forsaken 
by its former inhabitants. The Indians probably had sought a set- 
tlement elsewhere, when this island had failed in supplying them with 
game and fruit. The Portugueze, who landed here in a voyage 
from South America to Europe, found little inclinatibn to form an 
establishment, as the extensive coast of the rich and fertile country 
of the Brazils, which they had lately discovered, employed all their 
attention. The next visitants were the English ; and their settlers, 
though few at first, considerably increased during the time of the 
civil war, by the emigration of many royalists, who came to settle 
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«t Barfoadoes; and their successors have, altrays shewn a great 
attachment to the principles of their foreftttbers. By, the industry of 
those exiles from their native soil, the island became vefjr flourish- 
ing. It has however suffered by several violent hurricanes, and of 
late it has fallen off very much in colonial produce, which renders 
it necessary to manure the soil : this is done by the cattle being 
penned in at night» and lodged oq abed made of the refuse of 
sugar Canes, and other waste materials which useful compost 
being mixed and trod together enriches the land, and occasions a 
good crop. Thoughthis addition of labour and ^cpense, to which 
the first planters were not accustomed, seems not very favourable- 
to the present cultivation^ it has the material advantage of rearing 
cattle^ by which means the market is well supplied; and Barbadoes, 
of course, is les& exposed to the want of provisions in time of war, 
tiian many of the other islands. 

The cattle hece are rather small and lean, but swift; Whether this 
is owing to the effect of the climfite, or. the manner of feeding and' 
keeping them; I have had np opportunity of observing ; six oxen 
are sometimes put to a waggon, which might easily, be, drawn by 
half the number of the European breed. A9 I am speaking here of 
cattle, it has been told me, that the butchers at Barbadoes never kill 
an ox before all its parts are sold to their different customers, .which 
in this climate is certainly the best practice, as then the purchasers 
always get their meat quite fresh ; besides which they may see that 
the animal is in perfect health before it is kiUed, as we in Europe 
have not the pleasure of doing. The butcherVmeat, however, is 
indifferent, but the fowls are excellent, numbers of which are reared 
by the free negroes. Besides the principal articles of sugar and 
cotton for the West India market, nature produces here a liquid 
used in medicine, known by the name of Barbadoes tar, which is 
found in pits near the rocks. If many accounts of its beneficial virtues, 
are not exaggerated, it should seem to merit a greater exportation, 
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pftirticotav^ %a thuf otluer West IndJA islands. It ift6aid^ettC0 B)any 
of the disordera {wevafanit here ; and I have baeo; asauved by a gen* 
tlenmit tr bo' is a lau^ve of JBarbadoes^ that it mil e vea stop the pro«- 
grass of the lepf»sj> if tajscb; m lime. How fortuoate would this 
d»covery be> as till yet so many other experimeiits to cure this 
disorder hare been io vaku llie person from whom I had this account 
is a gentleman of great veracity ; but perhaps be was mistaken in 
the appearance of the disorder, which might not have been tb» 
leprosy. 

The common people use the Barbadoes tar, not only as a valu- 
able medicine^ but Ukewise in lamps instead of oil. 

Owing to the great hurricanes to which Barbadoes is exposedt 
the planters cannot depend on the growing of the baoaim, which, 
is the favourite nourishment of the negroes^ for its roots do 
not strike deep into the earth, and its large leaves being soon 
caught by the high winds, the plant is rooted up, wherefore the 
principal diet here for the negroes is nce^ Indian com, cassava, 
yams^ w%d other vegetables ; but what will give you the most plea« 
sure to hear, is, that in all my walks, which have been so frequent 
through many plantation& and in diffotrent titaco of the day, I never 
heard the unmercifiit . stripes of a wlup, not the groaning of a suf* 
fering slave. 

The long wished for squadron to protect tfaos i^nd is arrived, 
and the inhabitants in conseqiuoipB. are become .more cbeeiful in 
their conversation ;. but I shall not be abb to enjoy the pleasure of 
it^ as we sail to-morrow ; I wiU therefore leave this letter here, with 
a request that it may be sent. to £urope by the first opportunity^^ 

Unless the Jason had been taken by the privateer^ I should not 
have seen so soon a part of the West Indies; notwithstanding 
it was my plan, should there be a general peaee before I left South 
America, to take into my tour the principal islands. I might 
then have travelled over all the country more to the satis&ction 
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of myself, and my letters would of course have proved more inter- 
esting ; but I am sensible, that you will consider this has been a 
voyage, performed entirely against my will, and therefore will 
accept kindly these few reioarks* FareweH. 
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LETTER IV. 

Departure from Barbadoes.r-A Chase. — Arrife^l ^t the Coast of 
Guiana. — Uie Biver Surinam. — Description of the Town qf Faro- 
maribo. 

Mt Dear S1E9 Surinam, Paramaribo, Uay 2. 

1 H £ 9th ult. we left Barbadoes on a beautiful day^and with a fair 
wind ;' the principal passeugecs were Mr. I. G. and two officers. 
We sailed several days in a smooth and pleasant ^a, when towards 
the evening a strange sail hove in sight, which^ by the help of the 
glass, appeared to be an armed schooner, and the captain sus- 
pected it was a privateer ; he therefore altered bis course as soon 
it grew dark ; but how great was his surprize, when the next 
morning as iBoon as daylight appeared, he found this vessel had 
followed U8« The captain supposed that they must have -^n 
board of the schooner superior glasses, and it being star light, 
th^ were enabled by them to discover our manoeuvres. This 
armed schooner shewed En^ish colours ; but this proved no* 
thing of what nation she might be ; for though in war by land 
no civilized nation allows itself the privilege of making use 
of the enemy's colours for decefkion, it is not so at sea ; but what 
propriety there can be in acting here so differently might be diffi- 
cult to explain. 

As this armed schooner had so much the appearance of a pri- 
vateer^ all the letters were packed together, and a weight added to 
sink them if we were taken. One of the officers took from his 
pocket a portrait of a handsome lady, gave it a stem look, and then 
requested me^ as being of a neutral nation, to take charge of it, as 
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be did not know what might happen to himself if our vessel should 
be captured. As our brig was a remarkable fast sailer the chase 
lasted several hours, during which time we*8uffered the most un- 
pleasant uncertaintjr ; however^ I had nothing to reproach myself 
with, as I had made particular enquiry while at Barbadoes, 
whether there was any expectation of a neutral ship going to Suri- 
nam, but there was not the least hope of it; and therefore I was 
obliged to risk a second time the chance of being taken ; but for- 
tunately the armed schooner, when she approached nearer to us» 
seemed to cecognize our vessel) and discontinued her pursuit, which 
made us believe that she was an English cruiser on this station. 
You may think how happy we were when we found that she 
altered her course. 

On the 21st of April we arrived in sight of the coast of Suri* 
nam,.and as there was no other vessel in sight, we could enjoy the 
pleasure of our approaching arrival^ without its being mixed with* 
the least a,pprehension. 

The weath^ was very serene and refreshed by the eastern breeze, 
but the sails filled so moderately, that we glided almost impercep- 
tibly along the coast of the fine river of Surinam, and gave us full 
' time to view the handsome country houses, intermixed with a 
great number of fine growing trees, amongst which the difierent 
species of the palm are particularly pleasing to the eye. 

About eleven miles from the entrance of the river we passed Fort 
Leiden, which lies at the entrance of the Commewyne into the 
river Surinam : on the opposite side of the Commewyne is Fort 
Amsterdam ; and opposite, on the west shore of the river Surinam, 
are the batteries of Red Pamerend, all which are extremely well 
placed for the defence of the colony, and some of the passengers 
toid they were of considerable strength. After advancing aboat 
seven niiles more up the river, we came to Fort Zekndia, to 
which the town of Paramaribo is adjacent. This town has a very 
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dnvilmg aspect from the river, which favourable impr^iony to ilur 
from being attended with disappointment, is greatly increased updn 
landing ; the s4Tects are wide and regular, planted on both sidfcs 
with orange trees, which blossom and yieM fruit twice a year; 
whilst in Italy, which is styled the gardfen of Europe, the orange 
trees produce fruit only once a year. The place whei^ we iaiided 
is called Goverhment Square, as facing it staftds tbe Government 
House, a frte building of two stories high, but secttiingly out 4df 
repair. Very nearly opposite, to the left, and close to the river, is 
Fort Zelandia, in which are the arsenal, several large magasioes 
and barracks, aH bnik of brick. Between the Citadel and Govern- 
ment House is situated the pubhc walk, amidst a large olusler of 
tamarind trees, which commands a fine prospect over the square 
to the river and its opposite shore. On the other side dfthe s^juare 
are some very handsome private houses. 

Another fine sqtiarc is called Grange Place, being plairted with 
those trees. Here stands the Town-house, built of brick ; but it 
is remarkable for tuithing except its si^. Here also is the Pro- 
testant church, and a few privatfe houses of brick; and the other 
principal public buildings are a Portuguese and a Genoeiiin vyna- 
goguB for the Jews of their respective nations. The Bank and 
two Free Masons' lodges are all buik of wood, ^ indeed are 
most of the houses in Paramaribo. The geherart ctttftotti of bmldtng 
the houses here is by raising first a brick wail some feet liigh, and 
then building the upper part of wood. Which in this oKmat6 is pre- 
ferred as being more cool and dry than buildings whoHy ^ stone; 
and many sorts of the wood in ihis country are fcstieemed as almost 
c^f equal duration with metal. The houses in general lare two 
stories high, and in the Tropics they never should be bta^iUihigfeer, 
as otherwise it screens the streets too much from thefree dir«?ola- 
lion of the air. There is but one street here th^ ha« mtmj houses 
of three stories high, and though it is sufficiently witte, yet it kby 
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far the hottest street in Paramaribo. The houses have their out- 
side in general painted with a pearl gray cdour ; but the shutters 
igtid dooi^ are relieved with green, white, and black.. A few houses, 
only have ^ass windows, for some inhabitants think theni too hot fot 
the climSatc, and therefore they prefer frames of gauze. The inside 
of the house in general is wainscotted with the finest dark coloured 
woodsy of which that of the locust tree is preferable in the polish to 
the mahogany, and when hung with fine paintings is of a still 
greater lustre ; the wainscotting is often washed with lemon juice, 
which keeps the apartments free, from insects, refreshes the air, and 
spreads a pleasant perfume through all the house. 

But, for the sake of fashion, many pf the new comers have painted 
the inside of their houses white, to the no small concern of the 
older inhabitants, who complain that this innovation entirely spoils 
the rooms, as they cannot be kept either so clean or pleasant as 
before ; besides, the reflection of the white has a bad effect upon 
the eyes, the light in the Tropics being too powerful for these 
organs, and indeed it does seem that the ancient custom is most 
reasonable. The town of Paramaribo is about a mile long ; some 

/parts three quarters, and others half a mile wide The population 
is esteemed at nearly twenty thousand, of which about eighteen 
hundred are Europeans of different nations, in proportion as they 
are here mentioned : Dutch, Germans, English, and French. The 
German and Portugueze Jews are estimated to be. near three 
thousand, the free negroes and people of colour four thousand; and 
the slaves are supposed to be about eleven thousand; but the 

• number of the last is the most difficult to ascertain, as they are 
continually removing to and from the plantations. As the town is 
neither inclosed by walls nor gates, the limits are constantly 
extending ; and in the most distant streets the bouses are separated 

from each other, by hedges of lime fruit trees, which are kept cut in 
the form of a regular wall. At Paramaribo there are at present two 

G 
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hotels ; one called the King's ArmSi and another which is kepjt by 
Mn Barker^ an American. I live at the former ; *but as hotels aro 
rather too noisy for invalids, I am looking out for a private lodgkig. 
A vessel being just about to sail for Europe^ I taike this opporfunity 
to inform you of my at last happy arrival here. Farewell ! 
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LETTER V. 

A Deictiption of the Country in the Vicinity of Paramaribo.'---The 
puMic Walk of Tamarind Trees.^Tke Wilderness and the Forest 
near the Town. 

TO A LADT* 
^«««« Paramaribo, August 4« 

Yo u B very gracious letter, which I received three days ago, 
gave me an infinite pleasure^ in finding that the journey you made 
in the course of last summer has agreed so well with you, and that 
you still feel the benefit of it: may this encourage you on every 
return of the summer season, to undertake similar excursions, 
which, with a happy constitution, will contribute towards an unin^- 
temipted enjoyment of health and vigour, for many year^ to 
come! 

It is with much pleasure' that I perceive you entertain a favour- 
able idea of South America, which has been increased by the 
account you have recently had from Count M. ; however, I must 
confess, that the colonies of Spain in which the Count has been 
travelling, are much superior in variety of scenery to the Dutch 
Guiana; here are no romantic mountains, nor shaded grottoes, nor 
pleasing cascades; not even a gently rising hill is to be seen* 
All around Paramaribo the whole country is an uniform plain ; 
yet its landscapes have a particularly rich appearance, from tHe 
luxuriant growth of so many different species of vegetables 
which, though they charm the spectator, must lose their most 
striking effect in description. I hope therefore you will agree in 
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thinking this country possesses interestingprospects, though I should 
fail in my endeavour to represent them to you, in language ad- 
equate to their merits. 

In your very kind letter you say my friends suppose that I Jhave 
chosen my residence here; in a very heaHhy and a most pleasant 
situation : this is in reahty the case, though it was with some diffi- 
culty th&t I could get a lodging in that dietriet of Paramaribo, 
which is the best situated; however, in reispect to this, J have rea- 
son at present to be much satisfied. Tamarind*street, in wbiqh I 
live, is the widest in all Paramaribo, and by many inhabitants is 
considered as the most handsome of all in the town. In the middle 
is a spacious canal, which is kept pure by the flooding tides, and 
capable of containing boats of a considerably size : here the Indians 
often pass in their canoes, exhibiting many curioos articles for sale; 
at other times negroes in large fishing boats are rowing up, having 
caught a manatee (sea cow) or a nuniber of different species offish. 
The space between the canal and the houses^is sufiSciently wide on 
each side for three carriages to pass abreast ; on both thp banks is a 
row of high shady tamarind trees, and immediately in front of the 
houses a row of orange trees. My house, though not large, is sufiici- 
ently convenient ; it is one story high, has two rooms and a cabinet 
on the ground floor, a bed-chamber up stairs ; and the kitchen is 
in a separate building, which is here a general custom ; my landlady 
possiesses besides three other houses, and all fronting the street, con- 
nected by a large court, a part of which is planted witli the finett 
tropical fruit trees, and the other part enlivened by a number of all 
sorts of Indian poultry. In this situation I can enjoy the society of the , 
town, and still more that of rural life, which is so beneficial to my 
health ; with the rising of the sUn, which is here about six o'clock, I 
am awakened by the delightful notes of the Goda bird, a pair of which 
nestle under my roof. This little bird, which from the harmony of its 
song, as well as from its general figure, though less mm^ may 
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be styled a nightingale, is of a most tame disposition^ coming fre- 
quently into tbe. houses, perching .upon the window shutters, and 
without any fear continuing to chant its sweet notes. JMy rooms are; 
always refreshed with the breeds from the panal,- and the coolings 
shade of the trees. When in the momiqg I Jeave this pleasant situ-^ 
ation to tak^ a distant, walk, it is in gqujeral to the .Society-grpund ; 
leaving the. town on my rights and passing through xiifferent alleys 
of orange trees^ I soon get into the road, where lie. the principal 
pleasure grounds of the more wealthy inhabitants of Paramaribo^ 
These gardens abound with the finest fruit trees, and tbe.walksand 
grounds are all kept in the best order, but the dwelling houses ad- 
jacent to the gardens, though neat, are built too uniformly to please 
the eye : however, mai^ of those which have been lately built, dis- 
play a better taste. Through a considerable district laid out in this 
manner, a spacious road leads to the rirer Surinam, where the 
scenery is greatly animated, by the numerous vessels and pleasure 
boats which are continually passing and repassing. On my return I 
go through the town, visiting some of my acquaintances, and in 
general retnrn home before the sun becomes more powerful, that 
is about ten o'clock. 

The public walk, which in the hottest time of the day might 
become a place of refreshment, is very little frequented; its 
situation is between the Government house and Fort Zealand, and 
it commands an interesting prospect over a fine square, the river 
Surinam, and the opposite bank, but the inhabitants of Paramaribo 
complain that this cluster of large tamarind trees, with their im- 
• mense foliage, imbibes too much of the rising vapour, and thereby 
prevents a free circulation of air. The ground on which th^ae uees 
stand, remains much longer damp than that which is under other 
species of trees : the tamarind tree has never been found growing 
here wild in the forest, and it is therefore supposed to have been 
brought over from the coast of Africa. As a great part of the 
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season is subject to very hot and dry winds, t!ie tamarind trees are 
extremely well adapted for that part of the world ; and even here 
this handsome tree will do very well when it is planted singly, but 
when crowded in l&rge clusters together, the shade, though inviting, 
is insalubrious through the greatest part of the year. 

In some of the great capitals of the northern countries of 
Europe, large halls are built for laying out in them a winter gar- 
den, as well to shelter the persons who walk there, as the plants 
from the intense^ cold; perhaps it would be no less desirable to 
see in this country a hall erected, for the purpose of screening 
the inhabitants, and the tender plants from the intense rays of 
the sun; to effect which the Tropics want neither stone nor 
timber, the palm in particular would perfectly answer this bene- 
ficial use ; this singular tree has been at all times an object 
of admiration, I shall therefore not venture to add any thing 
more in its praise ; but I should wish to propose that a number of . 
palm trees be planted so near together that their lofty tops might 
form! an arched roof, through which the rays of the sun could not 
penetrate, whilst their harge pendant leaves, like fans, would occasion 
a most delightful breeze ; their trunk, rising as the finest column, 
might be set round with those winding plants which have a natural 
inclination to grow about them, and to decorate thero with their 
beautiful blossoms, forming occasionally festoons, from one tree to 
another. All these palm-trees together, should form a kind of hall 
or temple, so that, under the protecting shade of their lofty canopy, 
no damp would ever be experienced. The real garden to be planted 
should consist of the finest sorts of shrubs, distributed by the con- 
trasted effect of their coloured blossoms, flowers, or shaded leaves in 
variegated groups, here and there a different species of tree planted, 
with resting places, shady alcoves, and a running stream, winding 
through different parts of the walk. I request your pardon for 
having dwelt so long on this idea of an imaginary improvement: 
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yet a proper public walk, is certainly of someimportance to a lar^ 
citjr, more particubrly in tte Tropicet, wheve gqqUe exercise in 
essentially requisite to health, but which is here not ofteti attended 
to by nmny, who dp not like to go in quest of a pleasant walk> 
at a distance from the town. 

As you delight so much in the scenes of nature^ I am persuaded 
you would be much pleased with a view of the country, where I 
take an afternoon walk. The heat begins to abate abQut tli^Q 
o'clock ; and at four it becomes. very pleasant. In tal^Loigthe course 
of tl^ large canal, which is before my house^ I get into an extent 
sive savannah that leads into a wilderness^ which is the beginning of 
that immense forest, which spreads all over the uninhabited part oC 
Guiana. There are only a few roads for carriages, but the n^rpes 
who are sent here to fetch wood, have cut many winding walks; 
and the whole wMemess resembles a fine park. It b in this plea* 
sant place that I find myself in reality transferred into a new world, 
which difier? so much from animated and v^etable nature ii^ 
Europe, decorated with an eternal verdDre, and beautified with ^ 
number of blossoms, of which the wild cocoa is the mosit.e^gant? 

Of the many alleys that are formed here^ one which I frequent 
the most winds along a serpentine river, where a number of beau- 
tiful butterflies are often hovering over the flowing mirror ; and, 
seem to delight in the reflected splendour of their glittering wji^s ; / 
but a still niore brilliant spark darts from the blqssom of a tree ;: 
this is a humming bird, which flies with surprising. velocity througl^ 
the air, and vanishes amongst the thick and broad folia^ of the^ 
palm-tree; the rivulet forces its way through the rich vegetation* 
into a small but very pleasant savannah, which is surround^ by dif*' 
ferent kinds of lofty trees, amongst which the silk cotton tre^ is tike 
most distinguished, exceeding by far in heAght and the picturesque* 
ness of its branches, the yeneiable oak of Europe ; close to its 
trun^, I have made a kind of turf jBeat, and hav« aixice perceived I 
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am not the 6hly one that frequents the place. I found a piece of 
string, with red beads, laying near the seat, and the other d^y a 
broken walking sticky of a wild rattoon cane. The European inha- 
bitants do not like to take such distant walks; and there is no road 
for carriages that leads to this place, and the approach is not pas- 
sable even on horseback, as the branches of many trees grow very 
low ; perhaps some aged negroe rested here, with his heavy load ; or 
a negress suckling her new born child, and enjoying in this solemn 
retreat undisturbed the tender feelings of a mother. When a per-^* 
son frequents thi^ sequestered place, it must afford him some plea- 
sure to find that so delightful a spot is not entirely neglected by 
his fellow creatures. j 

^ A great number of different birds frequent this place, and seem to 
be attracted here by the neighbouring rivulet. The variety of their 
Hvely coloured plumage forms a beautiful contrast to the dark 
verdure of the surrounding foliage ; the notes of many species of 
these birds, though they do not vary very much, may be in some re- 
spects compared to the Russian musical horns, each of which has its 
pcKiuliar note, yet when there is a sufficient number of them to com- 
plete the whole octave, play all the varieties of a tune : so it is 
with many of the songsters, when they are heard chanting together 
in the lofty trees of the forest. 

It is time to quit this place of solitude, from which many differ- 
ent and pleasant walks lead towards my home ; one in particular is 
marked by a number of Nibbees, that had been first growing round 
a large tree, which has since died away, and its remains almost 
entirely vanished, whilst the surrounding plants are still in their 
perfect vigour ; they now form a fine transparent column ; many of 
these plants are winding tound other healthy trees, sometimes pend-: 
ant from one branch to another, festooned in every variety and with, 
unaffected elegance, shewing that nothing but nature was the author 
of the ornament ; where this walk leads, the ground becomes. lower : 
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plenty of underwood is growing, and mixed with large trees, gives 
to this place a very dark shade, rendering it the favoHrite retreat 
of shy birds, and those of prey, which by their shrieks make the 
forest resound as if it were haunted by evil spirits. The trotting of 
large quadrupeds is heard, but the thick foliage hides them from the 
sight; yet there is no reason to fear any ravenous beast, for even the 
tiger of Surinam does not attack the human species; the crocodile 
is only dangerous near the rivers ; and with respect to the venomous 
serpents, my faithful, terrier who accompanies me is sure to give 
me timely warning when we are near them. The sun is sinking fast 
in the lY^tj ^^^ therefore I double my pace, hearing the harmoni- 
ous and ever varying song of the true mocking bird, which being 
fond of the neighbourhood of habitations, assuredly guides me out 
of the forest, by its sweet notes. 

My way back passes by the burial ground of the Moravians, 
which is planted in the manner of a garden, and when they bear 
the last remains of a brother to this place, they call it conducting 
him to his home. 

The sun sets about six o^clock, before I can arrive at my house ; 
but in the cloudy evenings of the rainy season, a number of tropi- 
cal fire flies illuminate the hedges of lime-fruit trees, which are 
planted in the front of the street : and in the dry season the stars of 
the zodiac shine with uncommon lustre. 

But I am fearful of having trespassed too mqch already upon 
your indulgence^ by the long description I have entered into of these 
tropical walks, in an attempt to give a true picture of the environs 
of Paramaribo, and therefore will add no more to this letter, sub- 
scribing myself with the greatest respect, &c. 

* The worlby Jedy to whom this letter was addressed died mach. regretted,' 
from the consequences of a contagious disease, the measles, which she caught in an 
advanced age. 

H 
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LETTER VI. 

A Tour to theCommewyne — Description of the Upper Commewynp and 
Cottica Rivers. — A Cotton Plantation. — The proper Situation for a 
plentiful Produce ofCotton^ — sometimes fails hy the Devastation of an 

• Insect^— a Method how it might he prevented. — The Ground not 
favourable for the growth of Vegetables for the Subsistence of the 
Negroes. — The Means used as a Substitute. — The Canal of the 
Matopica River ;— an intended Alteration of its present Communi- 
cation with the Sea. — -Return to Paramaribo by the Hoerhelena 
Creek. — Great Hospitality of the Intiabitants of this Country. 

My Dear Sir, Paramaribo, October 24. 

I T will surprise you, perhaps, to find that I have, not long since, 
made a journey into the country, but I can assure you that this is 
attended with many difficulties, particularly to a stranger; my 
desire to make this tour was much abated by an observation of 

Mr. , who told me that I should probably be greatly disap^ 

pointed, if I expected to get much information respecting the 
mode of cultivation in this settlement, by a journey to the dif- 
ferent plantations; especially, added he, as it is known here 
that you intend, after a short stay in this country, to return to 
Europe, where many of those residing on the plantations are by 
some means or other particularly connected. They consider 
it therefore as of little utility to yourself, to gain this kind of infor- 
mation, and that it may possibly bring them into some trouble, 
should their conduct be misunderstood, or things be misrepresented, 
which sometimes may have been the case ; for this reason' they look 
upon all enquiries respecting the cultivation of the plantations, at 
least as improper, if not impertinent; and I have heard of some 
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^ntlemen, who, when diey stopped in their excarsions at di£fereot 
plantations, and seeing the negroes working, have asked some quesr 
ticais respecting tlie produce, have received uncivil answers from the 
JBuropean manager. However, as I had not the least doubt but tliat 
there must be some amongst them, who had nothing to fear from 

general enquiries, I was tlierefore highly pleased, when Mr. S *9 

came and invited me to take a tour with him to the Warapper 
creek. Mr. S ■ s himself possesses landed property in this colony, 
and I have heard that under his administration several of the plan- 
tations prosper. There is but one method of travelUng in this 
country, for there is no public road, except to a very short dis* 
tance from the town, and the military road, which surrounds the 
most distant points of the cultivated parts of tlie colony. But as ^U 
the plantations are either situated on the banks of the large rivers, 
or have a communication with them by navigable canals, ail in- 
tercourse between the town and Uie country is carried on by water; 
and as there are no public inns on the sides of the rivers, those who 
intend to make a journey procure letters of introduction, and take 
with them some provisions in the barge. The setting off de- 
pends on the tide ; and after some holers of rowing, the boat stops 
at the destined plantation, where the travellers are received with 
great hospitality^ and a^ couple of hours is usually spent at dinner 
in cheerful company. After dinner, when there is not time to take 
a walk in the £elds, it is proposed to see the magazine, which con- 
tains the crop of the estate; the barge being now made ready, tea 
is presented while she is proceediiig ; and after a few hours she stops 
again at the plantation, where it is intended to remain the night ; 
and the strangers are received with the same urbanity as at the last 
place; a supper isiBEtsiediately prepared^ and the most convenient 
place chosen for slinging tl^ hammocks, which every traveller 
takes with him. Thus the first day's journey is finished ; and the 
foUowiog day be^ns in the same manner, either first taking 
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breakfast at leisure in the bouse, or, if more agreeable, in the 
boat. 

Though it may be truly said that this is a very convenient, and 
even pleasant method of travelling, yet it is to be regretted that it 
affords less opportunity of seeing the state of the country, and the 
improvements of cultivation, than could be had in travelling by 
land. 

Mr. S ■ s had a fine barge, with a large and elegant cabin well 
stored with all sorts of provisions and all the comforts of life ; it was 
rowed by eight stout negroes, and as the tide flowed early in the 
morning, we began our journey with the rising of the sun. On the 
right side of the river Surinam, from Paramaribo to Fort Amster- 
dam, we counted the buildings belonging to six plantations, but 
the land on the left side, after passing Fort 2eland, is divided into 
smaller portions, generally consisting of country houses and plea- 
sure grounds belonging to the citizens. 

We stopped at Fort Amsterdam, to take a pleasant walk beyond 
the fort, and to give the negroes an opportunity of refreshing 
themselves ; and this gives me the pleasing occasion of informing 
you, that the custom of making them row against tide is now 
abolished, and as the stages are so short from breakfast to dinner, 
and from thence to the plantation fixed upon for resting all night, 
the negroes seem not to be fatigued, l)ut sing together all the way, 
keeping time with their oars ; sometimes one negro sings a line, 
and beats the water with his oar in a particular manner, which 
gives a signal for marking the time, whilst the other rowers repeat 
the line in a chorus. 

From Fort Amsterdam we entered the river Commewyne, which 
is estimated to be about three quarters of a mile wide ; the banks of 
this river, though later cultivated than those of the river Suribam, 
are in a more flourishing condition, and as it runs parallel with the 
sea ooast, they enjoy the benefit of the sea breezes, and are reckoned 
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more healthy, Coflfee is mostly planted on the estates which lie 
on the side of this river, and as its preparation requires many 
buildmgs, the plantations have a fine appearance. Most of 
them have also large and elegant dwelling houses, which indicate ' 
that the planters who built them originally intended to remain 
here with their families; but most of them are at present in 
Europe, while the director, or, as he is called, the overseer, lodges 
in one or two rooms, and the rest of the building falls into 
ruins* 

About sixteen miles from the mouth of the Commewyne at Soni- 
melsdyke the river divides into two branches: the one, called the 
Upper Commewyne, lies to the south, and its banks are said 
to be as fertile as those of the large river Commewyne; the second 
branch is the river Cottica ; and its banks are so fertile that the inha- 
bitants of Surinam look upon this part as one of the principal sources 
from which flow the riches of the colony. In ascending this river 
to its source it runs first in many serpentine windings almost paral- 
lei with the sea coast, with very rich plantations on both sides of it; 
but higher up the river turns to the south, and approaches to the 
great river Marawini, and in former times there have been along 
that part of the Cottica very considerable plantations, but they were 
all destroyed by the revolted negroes, particularly about the year 
1773, of which Capt. Stedman has given a full narrative. I have 
been assured by several directors who have visited that part of 
the country, that the soil there is one of the best in the colony, and 
particularly excellent for coffee ; and being a rising ground, its situa- 
tion is reckoned very salubrious ; but it cannot for the present be 
inhabited by Europeans, as it is the favourite refuge of the bush 
negroes, or deserters, and being in the vicinity of the Marawini, 
they can immediately on an apprehension of being attacked by the 
people from Surinam, cross over into the country of another nation.; 
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and though it might be expected that the inhabitaats of Cayenne 
would not assist these rebels, yet as that country is but thinly inha- 
bited, and worse cultivated tlian Surinam, the fugitives always find 
there a safe retreat. 

Animaited by the great fertility of the borders of the Commewyne, 
some planters began to try the land situated between that river and 
the -sea coast, and soon found it excellent for cultivating cotton of 
a superior quality : this created a most rapid speculation among the . 
inhabitants, and several canals have been cut, as well to drain the land, 
as for the convenience of a communication to the town. Two causes 
seem particularly favourable for the growth of fine cotton in this dis- 
trict ; the soil is dry and sandy, and mixed with many saline parti- • 
cles ; and the heavy rains^ though often destructive in other countries 
to the blossom of the cotton, are not dreaded here, as the stcongsea 
breezes carry the thick clouds to the more interior parts of the country ; 
there is one evil which sometimes occasions failure in the crop of 
cotton here, as elsewhere, which is a small insect that feeds on the 
bi^ds whilst they are very tender. In Europe a method has been re- 
oaitly adopted for preserving valuable plants from insects, by plant- 
ing some other species near them, of which it is known that t^e 
insects are remarkably fond; thus enticing them from the valuable 
plant to its more favourite neighbour, which, whep it has answered 
its purpose, is rooted up and destroyed along with the insects 
upon it. Plants of a similar quality might here be found to 
attract these pernicious insects, and thus a great saving would be 
made of cotton. It might be worth while fpr the government to 
offer a reward for the destruction of these vermin, but perhaps it 
may be said that the owners of the plantations ought themselves to 
devise the means of preserving their cotton from the devastations of 
these insects ; but we know men in general are less inclined to exert 
thismsdves an preventing a loss than in getting profit. Besides, it ought 
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very, if they were stimulated thereto by Ae prospect of a reward, 
ha?e no immediate interest in the growth of cotton. 

Before any better discovery is made, I have recommended to dif- 
ferent directors here to try a machine that I saw in England, and 
which was said to answer extremely well there for destroying the 
insects on fruit trees. This machine consists in a pair of common 
sized bellows, the tube of which pksses through a metal hollow 
ball about six or eight inches in diameter : the ball is filled with 
burning tobacco. leaves mixed with some live coal, and the end of 
the tube or tlie nozle of the bellows has a number of small holes 
through which snaoke passes wlien the bellows are worked. Now if 
two or three negroes were eraplojred with such a machine to smoke 
the cotton fields from the side where the sea breezes set in, the in» 
sects would no doubt soon be destroyed. The fumigation could not 
hurt the cotton itself, as it is said the insect appears before the cot- 
ton is generated in the bud ; but to be more certain whether it would 
be an injury to the cotton or npt, they might first try a few shrubs 
when they are just in the state when the insects usually attack the 
buds, and thus determine whether the smoke would occasion any 
difference between the produce of thos^ shrubs which have been fu- 
migated, and those which have not. 

I have requested, should this insect appear whilst lam in the co- 
lony, to have ^ branch of the cotton with the insect thereon, that I 
may make some observations upon it. 

The species of cotton cultivated in this colony goes under the 
general denomination of shrub cotton, * ^nd each plant produces 
from half a pound to a pound annually in the two crops. Onei acre 

* The planters at Surinam make a distinction of three different sorts of bush cotton 
they cultivate : the best is caUed the black seed cotton, which, when sown in a good 
soil, and particularly near the sea coast, is said^will continue to vegetate in this country 
more than twenty years ; it would grow near twelve feet high^ but as it is thought that 
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of land is said to contain about three hundred bushes^ and a labouring 
negro of the first class can manage two acres ; consequently, thirty 
or forty negroes will by their labour prodpce a considerable profit.. 
The cotton mills are all built according to the first imperfect in- 
vention; the negroes are obliged to turn the cylinders by the; 
constant motion of their feet alternately on treddles which are 
connected by cords to the cylinders, and the same as I have more 
minutely described when at Barbadoes. In mentioning here those 
improvements which had been made at Barbadoes, I was answered, 
that some years ago a gentleman at Surinam received a model of 
a mill from North America, which not only served to clean the 
cotton from its seeds, but performed also some other parts of the 
work ; however it had been thought that the mechanism was rather 
complicated to be inroduced here, and particularly, as it was con- 
sidered that should the* works get out of order, there would be a 
great difficulty in getting them repaired. This may be true in respect 
to that model, but the^mill which I saw at Barbadoes was made on 
a very different construction, and ■ whoever b employed here to 
builjd sugar mills, can build those kind of cotton mills, and as easily 
repair diem, since they are made oh the same principle. These mills 

the too great extensioD of the hranches mast lake too much noarishment from the 
roots^and thus prevent a moreplentiful growth of blossoms^ the boshes when about six 
months old have all their branches clipti^ about three feet from the ground up to the 
heighth of five or six feet^ which gives an easy access to gather the cotton^ and a bush of 
this sort will on an average produce a pound of cotton per annum. After the second crop 
about December the branches begin to wither^ aod then being cut off they are sup- 
plied by uew shoots coming forth from the same root. The second sort of .bush cotton 
resembles the first in the shape of its leaves and their colour, which are of a bright 
green^ but the seeds are of a bluish slate grey colour. The third sort is distinguished 
by its leaves and buds, which are of a brownish colour: this last kind is the least pro- 
ductive, and its cotton even of an inferior quality. I have seen a sample here of the nan- 
keen coloured cotton which was said had only been planted for curiosity, as the co- 
lonists do not expect to get sufficient profit from cultivating thia sort. 
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would be very useful here, as they could be put in motion by the 
strong *sea breezes which constantly prevail. 

The soil and the climate which are so favourable on the coast 
for the growth of fine cotton, are not calculated for the cultivation 
of those vegetables which serve as nourishment to the negroes. 
The Banana, which is the most nutritious, and is indeed the fa- 
vourite food of the negroes, will not grow well here, as the soil is 
too dry, and the rains fall too seldom; for the growth of casava, or 
other sorts of edible roots, the soil seems to be too much mixed with 
saline particles, and thence, it is said, they get a bad taste, where*- 
fore the cotton planters on the sea coast, if they do not soon ob- 
tain some other plantations situated in the interior parts of d^e' 
country for cultivating those vegetables, will be obliged to purchase 
them from other planters who have a greater abundance than is ne* 
cessary for the consumption of their own negroes. But in a very 
wet year, when the internal parts of the colony are greatly inun- 
dated, the bananas are loosened and thrown down, as the root does 
not grow deep in the earth, and the oth^ provisions for the negroes 
consisting also in roots, suffer by the too great mc^sture of the 
ground : scarcity then prevails, and is principally felt by the cotton 
cultivators. 

The bread fruit of Otaheite, though it seems not so compact nor 
consisting of such glutinous and nounshing particles as the banana, 
may, however, be considered as possessing equally useful properties 
with many other esculents. Its root strikes deeper into the ground 
than that of the banana, and the tree doei not require so much rain 
for its growth ; it seems, therefore, that on the sea coast it might be 
planted to great advantage. But the most of these Otaheitan trees 
that I have seen in this colony are of the species which bears a fruit 
very much in shape and taste like a chesnut, many of which are 
ijQclttded in a husk which is in the shape and size of a small melon. 
The leaves resemble lliose of the real breadfruit tree ; what ditifer^ 

I 
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enca there is in their bloissoms I have not y«t had ao oppbrttnrfty 
of examining ; Dr. D— T^aB so obliging as t» send me the 
real bpead fruit. This fruit, when it is half ripe, and thee roasted, 
tastes the most like the finest flour bread, as I can dedare from 
experience; but the fruit when entirely ripe is stated to taste like 
rich gingerbread. I have been assured by a genttentan whp.has 
8ome of the real bread* fruit trees on his plantations, that this tree 
will multiply here very fast, by cutting a limb off the root and 
planting it. But the valuabte bread fruit tree, which has been 
bixHight with muckexpense from the islands of the Pacific Ocean, is 
•not yet esteemed in the western world as^ it really merits. However, 
we cannot be much surprised at this, when we consider that it is 
not above sixty years, since several European princes found them- 
wives 'Cinder the necessity of oflering rewards -to those, who would 
<:ultivate a proper quantity of potatoes in those countries, where 
ih» valuable root now forms a principal article of sustenance to the 
country people, and a favourite esculent at the the tables of the rich. 
I have seen many Negroes h&ie on the cotton plantations, full 
of uleers and acorbutic complaiDts, which seem to arise from the 
braekish water they are obliged to drink, there being no other near 
the sea coast ; and to fill large cisterns of rain water would be 
hardly possible, as it rains here but seldora^; they might however 
,get freah waier at do great distance from the upper Commewyne. 

Tbe roivving down the canal of the Warappa creek is particularly 
charming, as many plantations have very fine buildings, and on 
3ome there are so many houses, as to have the appearance of vil- 
lages : the whole scenery calls to one's recollection, and may l^e 
compared to a tour on a canal, through the richest provinces ia 
Holland, 

At the end of the Warappa creek is situated the plantatioii 
Alsimo,. which produces very fine cotton, and has a view of the sea. 
The air is deUghtfol, and the directors who live in this part of the 
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CfA&D^P ^joy 83 good a .^talc of beallji as in any part of llie world. 
TUiB is not otaly owing to Ihe dryness of the soiUbut also to thc^ 
clewing cf the coast from the mangrove trees^ which formerly pre- 
veofted the free circulation of the sea breqsses. By cutting a canal 
fhdtaa heac0 to the sea, in heavy gales of wind the waves have forced 
their way so violently against the points of the canaU as akeady * 
to have washed away a considerable part of the land on the 
eoast This has alarmed the owners of those plantations which 
he Clearest to the canal, and sevend of them have sold their posses- 
sions. .Paranraribo also formerly possessed a gre^t advantage, in 
beiiigt)ut of danger of an attack from an enemy till all the fortresses 
were taken, bat now it is completely exposed by this method of 
cutting separate canafe into the sea; and of this it had expe- 
perience in the last attack upon the colony, when a body of 
troqps w^nt up thb canal aod took possession of the country before 
the fortresses swrrendfered. Though it is now better guarded by a 
tnilitary. post being stationed on the canu4,yet this always weakens 
tlie garrison of the fwtresses* 

I have heard that there is a plan proposed, to fill up the present 
Cdmnemnication of the canal with the sea, and to make a new 
opening in an oblique Hoe, though not far from where it now is ; 
but even this does not seem to promise any abatement of the dan- 
ger, which would be more completely effected if the new projected 
canal between the river Commewyne and the sea coast were to run 
parallel with, and at an equal distance from, them both ; leading into 
the entrance of the river Surinam, between the battery of Leyden 
and Bramspoint, where the canal would be as well defended from 
the approach of an enemy, as secure from the encroachment of 
the sea ; but it seems this projected canal will not be very speedily 
executed^ as the owners who possess land along it, must all of them 
contribute thereto, and send their negroes to work upon it.* 

• This may be more clearly understood^ by referring to the Map of Surinam^just 
published by Mr. Fadcn. 
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From Alsimo, on our return to town, w6 visited a plantation r 
lying on the Hoerhelena creek, which has its name from a cele- 
brated courtesan, who is said to have resided here in former times. 
This creek is on the right side of the Comraewyne, and its course 
is south, towards the interior parts of the country. The land as far 
as I have seen' is very low and marshy, and the director complained 
he was much afflicted with the ague ; yet is is said that some very 
valuable tracts of land lie along this creek. On our return to town 
we visited a plantation on the Commewyne, where a Mr. B ■ is 
director; he employs his leisure ^hours in drawing the outline of 
birds from the life, and of the natural $i%, on a sheet of paper, 
and then filling it up by pasting on the feathers of the birds. His 
extensive collection is very neatly done, and he has rejfused a con- 
siderable sum, which he was offered for it 

I cannot finish this letter without speaking highly of the great 
hospitality which we every where experienced ; it made the whole 
tour, which was of a considerable length, quite an excursion of 
pleasure ; and which I the more enjoyed, as my health seems to 
improve much in this climate, and if it continues to improve, I 
hope that when I have the pleasure of seeing you again, you will 
find me greatly altered for the better since we parted. 
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LETTER VIL 

Celebration ^thejtrst Day of the New Year at Paranlaribo. — Militia of 
the Colony. — Festivab of the Negroes.-^The Conclusion of the Day. 

My Dear Sir, - Paramaribo, Janaaty Ist, 1806. 

The days of the greatest public festivals at Surinam are, the 
the commenqeraent of the year, and the fourth of June, which is 
the birth day of the Sovereign. The militia th^n parade in the 
great square and fire several vollies. The most that can be said in 
their fevour, is, that they are well dressed, and have a good band of 
mus^ic/ There might be selected a respectable corps from amongst 
them, because many of the inhabitants have served in the army, 
and others have a natural talent for military exercise; but as the 
whole militia has been established here on a strict equality, and 
as it is required, that every inhabitant should be enrolled, with 
the exception only of those who have places under government, or 
who can assign some very important reason to be excused, it is 
necessarily made up in a very irregular manner, and many indivi- 
duals cannot be brought to expertness in exercise or discipline 'r and 
when there is a review, the rest of the inhabitants go to the place of ^ 
meeting as a matter of amusement, and the most sensible persons 
in the militia, cannot refrain from laughing at some of their conv- 
rades ; however, it must be said to their credit, that they keep good 
order and police in the town, as they mount guard at night, and 
frequently patrole the streets. 

The fourtii of June concludes with a splendid ball, given by the 
governor or general commandant, to which all the principal inha*^ 
bitants are invited, and the festival is quite in the European style. 
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On the first of January the free negroes, by permission of £hc 
government, meet in a large place near the citadel, and have a 
dance ; their dances vary according to the different negro tribes, 
though all consist principally in the orascular movement of their 
heads, and arms, turning of their bodies, accompanied by very 
quick steps, keeping time very exactly to the music; but their 
altitudes and expression are sometimes extremely licentious. 

The musical instruments are chiefly pieces of hollow trees, the 
uppfer part covered with leather like a drum, and are beaten with 
sticks; but these instruments are in different forms to vary the 
sound ; the ilegro females who are not engaged in dancing, have 
strings with sounding nut shells, which they clap to with their hands, 
dndsinga chorus to it; the most curious thing is, that the musicians 
are as much in motion as the dancers, and all mark the time most 
expressively with their feet, accompanied with the motion of the 
whole body, so that those who perform the music may complain 
the liext day of being as much fatigued as the dancers themselves : 
besides, thoSe negroes who cannot get partners, will dance rotifnd a 
tree, or even to their own shadows ; and the whole assembly is in 
such a motion, as could not be exceeded by the effect of the powers 
of the enchanted musical horn of Oberon-* A lady lately arrived in 
the colony, came for a moment to see this negra dance ; but she 
was obliged to quit it, as she declared that her eyes were so affected 
by the rapidity of the motions of the performers, that her head 
became dizzy, and she was afraid if she staid but a short lime 
longer, that she should faint a\vay. 

Many of the principal inhabitants in town, likewise give a dance 
to the negroes, which is also the case in almost all the plantations 
in the country, about Christmas time, when various presents for 
dress and entertainment are distributed amongst them. 

Thfe ladies in town are fond of seeing their negro femfale servants 

' • OberoD, a poem from the German of Wieland, by William Solheby, Esq. ibe 
second editioD, Canto ii. p. 57* 
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well dressed at these balls ; and they then generally wear muslin, or 
fine calico habits, short-w,aisted and made in a fashionable style ; 
the head is decorated with a turban or niuslin handkerchief, and they 
have gold chains round the neck and arms; but many of the male 
servants make a most grotesque appearance, as they save all the 
cast off clothing their masters have given thtm from their owu 
wardrobes in the course of many years, for the purpQ3e of making 
a great shew on new year's-day, so that you may see the fashions of 
half a century, worn by them at once ; others shew a better taste : 
all prefer the lightest colours, the better to set of theit complexion. 
I dined with a venerable old gentleman, Mr. S. and under the 
shade of royal palm-trees, and regaled by the perfume of flowering 
orange-trees we celebrated the first of January. The toast on this 
day was, *< ow frienjls abroad.;'' and in that moment my thoughts 
took a flight to you, my dear sir : in this flight, ot' &uacy I sa^w you 
sitting ^t a rquncffaniily table, with your children and grandHcbil" 
dran, celebrating the day after the ntanoer of our ancestors ; I 
then visited some other of my friends in the same loanner, and 
wished you all a happy new year. A part of the evening was spent 
10 seeing several of those negro festivals^ and thcQ I returned home^ 
to vrite to vow the history of the day. 
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LETTER VIII. 

]^rst EstahUshmentqfthe Colony of Surinam. — Difference between the 
East India and the West India Commerce."— Acqvisition of this Co^ 
lony by the Putch. — Different Changes of Government. — Its First 
Prosperity — Stagnation^ and Decline. — Its present Government. — 
Mode of conveying Letters from Europe to Surinam. 

My Dear Sir, Paramaribo, March \5th. 

You will agree with me, when you consider under how Hide fa- 
vourable i^ircumstances the colony of Surinam was establislied, 
that the flourishing state of the colony does great credit to the inha- 
bitants. After the Dutch obtained possession of this settlement by 
exchanging; for it New York, with the English, the province of Zea- 
land claimed a prior right to the colony ,^as her natives had settled 
first on the river Surina^i ; this claim, however, was soon ceded to 
the West India Company, which had then bden established on the 
plan of the East* India Company, though the manner of carrying it 
on, and the commerce itself, of the western world, differ very widely 
from the East India trade, as Dn Adam Smith has observed in his 
Treatise on the Wealth of Nations. 

In the East Indibs,the Europeans cultivate no land, which work 
is entirely left to the natives, and nothing but an exchange of goods, 
or purchasing them with specie, is carried on between the Euro- 
peans and Asiatics. It was therefore feared in Europe, that if 
this commerce should be laid entirely open to all traders alike, the 
great profit which it affords, might induce too many to enter into 
the speculation ; for whilst in auch a long voyage the return of the 
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vessels mast he^ often frustrated, even many of those merchant^ 
whose vessels might arrive safe, for want of a sufficient capital, 
would be obliged to sell their cargo without an adequate profit, 
and thereby undervalue the whole market of East Indian goods^ 
On this account it was thought best to establish companies, 
whose members possessed ca[Htals of so much importance, that 
when united, they could wait for any tength of time for a reimburse^ 
meat, without being shaken by any unfortunate accident that 
might occur in the course of trade. 

-But tiie pommeree of the West Indies, as well as of all America, 
differs very materially from this, for the country here possessed by 
the several European powers is peopled and cultivated by the 
Europeans, and therefore may be considered as a real province of 
their respective states, diflfering only from the other provinces in 
respect to distan^, climate, and productions. The prosperity of 
those lately acquired provinces, depends much on the advances of 
money according to the situation of the new cultivators of land, 
from whom the return of profit cannot be expected so soon as that 
of A mercantile company, or in such proportion ; but where a 
colony is under the immediate protection of a European govern-* 
ment, and is assisted thereby, its wealth, though it may be slow in 
growth, becomes more solid and important, and fhen the commer«» 
cial business can be thrown entirely open to the traders of the 
parent country, of which people of small fortunes may advantage-^ 
oi)sly avail themselves, as the passage, in comparison to that of the 
East Indies, is but short, less dangerous, and the return of profit 
soon made. Surinam, nnce its first discovery, has experienced 
all these circumstances ; its first settlers seem to have been a few 
&igKsh and French adventurers, who cultivated tobacco ; but when 
in the year sixteen hundred and sixtjMeven this colony was ceded 
to the Dutch, and the West India Company of that country got 
possession of it, these traders not being inclined to fUrnisb a pro- 

K 
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portion of capicaf^ essentially aeccfssar j for t^ toppdrt of tbe ldbft# 
bitantisas well as for the otberunavoidableexpeoseftQf«n«w colony^ 
ceded a third part to the magistraej of Amstenlamt aiid «ti eqiiM 
portion to F. van Aarsen, lord of Sonmebdyke^ and theie three 
parties were to govern the colciny, under the name of the society of 
Surinam ; and by a law, mutually agreed upoui'the iabafoitanis of 
Surinam were obliged to furnish a cooMd^sable rereaue to tbene^ 
three proprietors ; thus, besides labourmg under the disadvant^es 
which could not fail to embarrass a aew settlement, the settiers^ 
instead of pursuing the objects best circulated to tmpm^e their 
condition, were obliged to follow the course most baneficial to a 
mercantile coiApany, tl» m^;istracy of another provioos^ and a 
private genttejenan. And though the family, of Somtnelsdyke after* 
wards scdd their share to the two other parties of the society of 
Surinam/ the multiplied taxes wei^ not diminished; some of these 
were laid upon objects which, instead <^such impositiout required 
protection and Encouragement: thus^ for instance, a tax was laid 
upon all children, as well whites as negroes, bora in this colony ; 
another im[k>st was levied upon cattle, the breeding of which 
ought to have been eocoura^d as much as possible, not only for 
consuinptioB, but for their utility in working those sugar mills that 
are not utuated upon the rivers* 

The commerce of this colony was likewise under other restric* 
tions, for even Dutch vessels were nc^ allowed to trade h^re, 
unless the captain belonged to the society of Surinam. An excep- 
tion indeed was mad6 in some respects with regard to the Eoglirii, 
as they were able; by their possessions in North America, to fur« 
nish this colony with many articles at a less expense than the so* 
ciety of Surinam could do, especially with salt herrings for ^ ne* 
groes, tobacco, and spermaceti candles i but they werecmly allowe»d 
to takein return mdass^ or syrup to make into rum. This com^ 
merce k Ht^tiiis time continued by the North Americans, who also 
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hitker hwies^ wbieb are found to eadure the duifate much 
belter du»B those of Europe ; aud likewise muks, vhicb are of a 
good Iveed^ and aii9ver well in dus country* 

H0W6VW9 under alt the restraints the inhabitants of Surinam suf- 
fer^9 they still hoped> from the great lertiU^ of the soil, combined 
with their own industry, to be at last well rewarded* The Putch in 
their own country had learnt the best method of clearing inunda- 
tion and draiiBi^ nuuBhy grounds ; they al^o knew how far this 
would render the air more salubrious. Thus induced^ a con^derable 
number of settlers went oyer, and the cdony was beginning to be im>^ 
portent, whw an extravagant speculation unfortunately took place: 
Dutch counting-houses wi^re establbhed, wheve persons who wished 
to cultivate new land, could easily get an advance of money : many 
ruined themselves by engaging in projects beyond their means^ 
aod others were forced to sell th^ land at the very time they, had 
every reasonable proc^peet of its producing a good return ; as th^ 
creditOTS pretended not to perceive this, and declaijed they could 
not wait any longer for their money, a general distrust in all matters 
<tf endit to<^ place, and this might have ruined the prosperity of 
the country, had not some of the long established planters and their 
families, who had already acquired a fortune, supported the interests 
of the country ; but the greatest danger which threatened the total 
ruin of this colony, was the revolt of the negfoes, who destroyed a 
great number of the finest plantations, and murdered all the white 
inhabitants that fell into then* hands ; and though at last a peace 
was cotncluded with them, it was) feared by maoy that the tranquil* 
lity would not be of long duration; and th^s fear was much eqcre^sed 
by the examine which was set by the revolted n^roe^ of St. 
Domingo: under this apprehension, the most wealthy planters ^ 
Surinam, expecting that they should be the first to fall a sacrifiqie, 
ka the colony. From that time Surinam Im beeq visibly declin* 
ing in prosperity, and the change is sq jm^ («iff lh%t a JPl^ 
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^tifemstn wilfa wbom I was io company, declared lie thought ir 
proper a law should be enacted, obliging ever j planter who wouhl 
not reside hi the colony, 1^ sell his plantations But in answer tci^ 
this, I could not help observing that it would be too hard a mea- 
sure, since many well founded reasons might prevent a plantcFfrom 
returnitig to the colony ; and if he was obliged in that case to part 
with his plantation, it would sell inuch under its real value, as often 
happens in the case of a person's property bemgseii&ed and sold for 
the benefit of his creditors: for in both instances it is known that 
the articles must positively be sold ; however some encouragement 
might be given, or a particular benefit might be granted, to tibose 
of the planters who resided in the colony. 

It is the opinion of some in Europe, that it would be better 
for the parent country if the rich planters were to leturn ; but 
whatever good regulation the owner of land may have made, onr 
leaving the colony, yet, after uMuy years absence, his plantations 
will fdli gradually into decay, and the revenue of course decrease,^ 
by which means the parent country must also be a loser; whilst^ 
if he resides in the colony, a great part of his income is^sUU sent tor 
the parent country by his purchase of manufactured goods, and the 
rest of it is employed in the useful improvements of bis plantation. 
Besides, if there are na rich owners of land residing here, who will, 
or indeed who can, try any plan of improvement, which only ex- 
perience can shew to be profitable or not? Several times, when I 
hiive asked whether such an alteration would not be better, the 
answer has been, perhaps it mighty but we have not fortune enough 
to venture in an uncertain trial. 

With respect to the government of Surinam, it has not been 
nateriidly altered since the English have taken possession of the 
cdony. ^ ; 

The English governor aind commander in chief of the troops 
pmides at th& fupieme court, which eonsistSi besides him, of the 
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deputy governor, the fiscal, who is the next in rank of the civil 
power to the governor, a secretary, and nine other members; the last 
members the inhabitants of Surinam have a right to elect amon^t 
themselves, but they can only.be chosen from those who possess 
landed property in the colony. They must be confirmed by the 
governor, and their places are for Kfe, but without any emolument: 
so that none should fill them but persons of independent fortune 
and principles. In this superior court all matters concerning the 
government of the colony are considered^ and all criminal causes 
are tried. 

The second estabFished court is called the court of civil justice, 
and of which the members are elected by the first court : it con- 
siste of the governor and ten members, who are elected every four 
years, and a secretary, whose^ pl!ace is for life. All business trans- 
acted here on civil matters does^ not require the decision of the su* 
preme cotbniaK court, as liiere i»a ri^t of appeal direct to the 
European government 

In tiie third court are a vice-president, who judges in the name 
of the governor^ and nine other members,, elected also for four 
years,, and a secretary^ who is for life. This court: has only cogni*- 
sance of actions of debt which are not above two hundred and 
fifty florins. Those cases* where the debts are larger must be laid 
before the second court. 

liiere is also established here,, by the government, a court for 
orphans,, which consists of two commissaries and a secretary: 
this court has also the charge of the property of those who die in- 
testate, gives notice to the heirs of the deceased,, and makes a pro^ 
per divbion of the effects among thenii 

From these well regulated laws, it is reasonable to expect, that as^ 
soon as a general peace among the European powers shall be 
re-established, and some regulations made, respecting St. Domingo,.^ 
for the purpose of preventing any dangerous consequences from* 
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thence to the other colomes» many rich planters will retunit ^iid 
thereby contribute to raise Surinam to a highly flourishing state. 

I must inform you, my dear sir, that there is no regular packet 
estabUshed from Barbadoes to this country ; therefore sometimes 
two or three mails from Europe, sent by the way of Barbadoes, are 
lying together, till an opportunity offers of conveying them here 
by a trading vessel, and then they are sent altogether. By this 
you will perceive that sometimes not only the letter, but all the 
duplicates, may be lost at the same time, if such a vessel should 
meet with any accident, or fall into the hands of a privateer. I 
do assure you this makes me often very uneasy, when I hear of a 
vessel bound to this colony being taken. For my part, I shall keep 
H copy of aU the letters I write to you, and should some be lost, you 
will see, at least when I return to Europe, that I kept my promise 
in writing all the particulars which might prove interesting to you. 
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LETTER IX. 

Joumef/i to Bluebergh. — Canal for a Communication between the Skirir 
nam and Saramaccaj — Ptantation on the latter Biver. — London the 
Banks of the Bwer Surinam. — Method med in this Colony for the re- 
coveris^ exhausted Land.-^Cultivation of Coffee — of Sugar — the Co- 
coa Tree.-^-Imitation of Chocolate made from other Kinds of Fruits. 
— Arrival at the Plantation Blwhergh.^^ Search for Mines. — 
Treatment of the Negroes.^^Behaviour of a good Director. — Military 
Post Victoria. — Plantation r Hermitage. — Visit to the Village of the 
Bush Negroes. — Description of them,-^Invitation to this People for 
a Dance at r Hermitage. — Method of dancing. — Musical Instru^ 
ments. — Conclusion of the Ball.— Departure from I 'Hermitage.-^ 
Return to Victoria and Bhebergh. — Plantation ofReancour. — A 
new Species of Coffee Tree indigenous to South Amaica.^^Retum to 
Worlshf Jacob. — Plantation of Aucha^ where Peace was concluded 
with the Bush Negroes.-^The Origin of those Negroes at Surinam. — 
Ravages committed by them in this Colony. ^^On the Security of this 
Country from these Negroes. — How to make the Indians more useful 
to the Colony. — The Arrawoukes Indians.^^heir Villages^-^Houses — 

. Furniture. — Attachment to their Wives and Children. — An improved 
Indian House. — General Character of the Arrawoukes Nation.^ 
Their good Disposition^Faults. — Capable ofCivilizat'ion above other 
Indians.'^The Village called Jews Savannah — Description of this 
Place— of the People. — Visit to two Indian Villages^ — two Planta^ 
tionSf Toledo and la Recontrc^^Great Hospitality of the Planters at 
Surinam. — Return to Paramaribo^ 

My Dear Sir, ParufMTibo,MayS. 

I HAVE liad the pleasure of taking anotber journey, and that into 
the interior parts of the colony of Surinam. Mr. S. wiih \fhoai I 
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made die tour to the Cottica creek, observed, that be oever had 
been at filuebergh, and therefore asked me Ti^hether I would make 
a partj with him ? The plaa was soon arrauged, and on the twenty- 
vfirst of last month we set out in a very handsome barge. In rowing 
np the river Surinam, at the first plantation on our right we passed 
A canal which has been made for a communication between the 
^ river Surinam and that of Saramacca: on the banks of the latter 
arp many new plantations established. I had been twice on this 
river, but as it was in the company of some gentlemen who are in tJbe 
mercantile line, their Inisiness obliged them each time to return to 
Paramaribo in the course of two or three days. On the upper part 
^f the river Saramacca, the settlements are plantations of wood, but 
towards the mouth of the river it appears that a good deal of rice 
and Indian corn is cultivated, which sell extremely well at Surinam. 
The canal which joins the two rivers, to save expense, has been cut 
into the Wanica creek, which proceeds from the Saramacca ; but as 
this canal is ciit in a zigzag manner between the boundaries of the 
plantations, the heavy rains often wash down quantities of the earthf 
particularly from. the an^lar points: besides which, the tides are 
hindered thereby from passing freely and rapidly through the chan- 
nel, in iponsequence of which,- this earth is left to accumulate, 
and fill up the canal; wherefore at present the heavy laden 
boats, except at very high water, find a great difficulty in passing, 
and thosbe who suffer most by the inconvenience are very anxious 
to have the canal altered, and made straight But as for the 
completion of such a work many planters must send their negroes 
to labour in .cutting the canal, the desired undertaking meets 
with great difficulty; besides, the owners of those plantations 
through which the straight line would lead, and whose fields are 
iHghly cultivated, will, of course, ask now a considerable indem* 
nification for their land. I never couki leara whether the land 
lying along the coast between the rivers Surinam and Saramacca 
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has been examined to see if it be good for the cultivatioii of cottoD, 
M its situation might natorally lead one to expect : but it seems it has 
not. Now, if some persons were sent properly to investigate this 
part, and they should find it to possess all the qualities for the 
growth of excellent cotton, the project for a canal might be im- 
mediately carried into effect, and the land here only given to such 
persons as would contribute towards the execution of it ; which 
would favour also the communication between the colonies of Suri- 
nam and Berbice. At the end of the present canal, where it com- 
muuicates with the Wanica creek, is a military post, and here is 
also a country inn, the only one in the colony ; this inn, however, 
is but seldom visited ; and as the landlord knows that it is only 
chance^ or some particular accident, which brings a traveller to his 
house, he thinks himself entitled to charge most exorbitantly. 

ITie next day, which was the twenty-second of April, we arrived 
at Worlsly Jacobs, where there is a quarry of stone belonging to 
government, and the only one that is worked in the colony : the 
stones are blown up with gunpowder by negroes, then loaded in 
carts drawn by oxen, and brought to the river, from whence they are 
conveyed to Paramaribo for laying the foundations of houses. The 
negroes employed here in the stone works do not labour harder 
than those men who follow a similar calling^in Europe. 

The director assured us government had no profit from this 
place; but that it is kept on merely for the benefit of the public. 

We continued our journey very easily. The tides in these rivers 

flow 1 five hours and a half, and ebb six hours and a ht^lf. The 

spring tides are twice a month, at the new and full moon ; the 

tide runs at the rate of about seven miles an hour, and as we only 

pursued our cx>urse by it, our boatmen in these short stages were 

not in the least fatigued : they are eight stout negroes, who sing in 

chorus all the way. Our barge is the same that we had in our first 

recursion. 

L 
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The bonjters of the river Surinam, which were caltiirated much 
earlier than those of Comfnewytie^ do opt, howev^, appear quite so 
pleasa&ty as much of the land is become impovemhed by the con- 
tinual [Wanting of many successive years^ so that it now fkils to 
produce good crops. The method here of strengthening and im- 
proving it is as fdlows. The land is encompassed with a dam to 
collect the rain water and keep it upon the field ; upon which 
bushes soon begin to grow^ and it returns to its former wilderness 
state: this ground is th^i called Cappewirry, to distinguish it 
from quite new land, which is termed Bere-bere; and in the coutse 
of ten yean the land becomes as fertile m before% I could not h§]p 
remarking, that it was a pity to turn cultivated land into a wa^te 
again, and thus to lose for ten years the benefit of it; besides, 
changing it to an artificial swamp, if I may be allowed the ex** 
pression, must make the surrounding country very unhealthy ; and 
when it is considered how many acres of ground are constantly 
reduced to cappewirry in all the difierent plantations, it must very 
much tend to prevent any further improvement in the salubrity of 
the air. I asked, therefore, whether it would not be much better to 
manure the ground with cattle, as I had seen done at Martinico 
and Barbadoes ; for though it would occasion them more trouble 
and expense, yet the profit, by having the use of the land so much 
sooner, would fully recompense them. I was answered that cattle 
here was too scarce for this purpose ; and that, as it is, when any 
oxen are killed by the tigets on the plantations, the owners of 
the plantations who live in JSurope will not believe the fact, 
and therelOTe refuse to supply the losss by purchasing any more 
cattle. 

Most Qf the plantations on the- river Surinam produce coffee 
and sugar ; and as you want not the description of the tree which 
furnishes your favourite dish, nor of the sugar cane. Dr. Fermair 
and Captain Stedman having both given already an account of 
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litem, I dttfl only take upon ntjraelf to m^ 9. to 4»bii9rv»- 
tMm not mentioiied hj thoiB gentlemeo. Tlie foicie at 3aiiikWi, 
nradfered to grow in three stems from tbe root, nvd when qi>» pf 
them does ndt prodoce f^otj of beniet, it is Ofit awaj, aod the 
best shoot in appearanoe nearest the root is attowed to grow {i| its 
room. The trees are not permitted to grow h^ber than about five 
ieet, so that the negro»i cas verjr easily pluck the berries, for gather- 
ing which there are two seasons, the one in May or the bctgiiwipg 
of June, and the other in October or the beginning of Noveo^iier.* 
I have to observe, that they often pluck the berries of onequal ripe^ 
ness, which mnst greatly injure the quality of the cplfee. It is true* 
when the coffioe is washed, the berriei which Aoat oa the watflr 
are separated Drom the otheis ; but they aie only those of the w^Klt 
quality, ca bndcen pieces, while the half ripe beantf remain at the 
bottom with the best Now in the description which tcaveUiws »D 
Arabia give of the method of gathering Goffiw there, it is said that 
the tree is suffered to grow to its natural hei^t, and the berriM ace 
gatberod by shaking the tree and making th«n &11 en mats placed 
for thenu By this way the Arabiuis gather only the beans perfectly 
ripe at the time, md wiucfa must gi^e the cofiee a more <k4iflilf> 
flavour. Happening to mention this cueomstanoe to a director, he 
r^>tied, that too much time would be lost in gathering aU the ber- 
ries jfrom the trees by this method, and i^refore the further prepa- 
ration of the beans would be too much retarded. Not being a p«ac- 
tical planter myself, I am not able to judge how far it might be 

' * A tree will yi^d each time on an average from one poand to a ponnd and a half of 
cofiee when pulped and perfectly dri^. An acre of land planted, with coAe, when 
favoured by the weothfir, becomes yiore profitable than when it is planted with sugar- 
canes ; bat its crops are always very precarious, as the blossoms and eren the beivies 

' are sometimes damaged by the heavy raitis, which are much less injurious to sugar- 
canes ; ^erefore a planter feels himself best secured in his revenae as soon he is able 

' to cultivate them both. 
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done without snfieriog the inconveoience. It is certain that, by 
plucking from the trees the negroes cannot pay the attention 
necessary to get the ripe ones only, as the berries are sometimes 
quite red on one side and in an unripe state on the other. 

For all that you may have read of the fine appearance of a cofiee 
plantation, the sight of it would far surpass your expectation; no- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the walks planted with cofiee trees, 
irom their pyramidical shape, and from their glossy dark green 
leaves shining with great brightness, amongst which are hanging 
the scarlet coloured berries. 

A field planted with the sugar-cane; by its very vivid green colour 
presents a picture of the beautiful season of an European spring; 
there is no vegetable, of which various kinds of animals are so fond 
as the sugar cane, and instinct leads them in general to the most 
nutritious and agreeable food. It is observed that the negroes 
themselves, in the time of making sugar, though they are obliged to 
work very hard both by day and night, grow fat by the nour- 
ishment of the juice which is then alloM'ed them. Indeed many 
physicians have attributed the decrease, and almost entire disappear- 
ance of the leprosy ip Europe, to the great general use of sugar.* 

The sugar mills here exceed in importance by far, those which I 
have seen in Barbadoes, as they have the advantage of being 
i^orked by water; but they only work in spring tides, and during 
the continuance of one spring tide they will make fifty hogsheads, 

* At Sarisam, in the fertile soil, the sugar-cane can be cat, or, as it is called 
cropt, for five or six jears from the same root, before it is necessary to plant again ; 
which is done by firsl preparing the land with a hoe, and then taking the top-joints 
of canes and placing them longitudinally, about two or three inches deep in. the 
ground, during the rainy season ; they will shoot and come to perfection in the course 
of fifteen months, and are then about 7 or 8 feet high and from one to two inches 
in diameter; the principal care required, is cutting off the withered leaves, and 
plucking out the surrounding weeds, till the cane is come to its maturity, when it 
ebanges its bright green colour into a light yellow. 
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each weigbittg tweUe fatindred powkk of sugar ; radi a mitt mth 
tke boiimg faoosei ceppem, and madbiDery, is estimated at fimn 
seventy to eighty thousand Dutch floriiiB : but milk^ of so gneat aa 
expense, are only built on plantatixMs of two' thousand, or two 
thousand fivehvindted acres, of which four hundred are only culd^* 
yated at onoe, three hundred plant^ with sugar eaciesy and one 
hundred allotted to the maintenance of tb^ negroes, who coltiTate 
tliereon bananas, yams, &c. Hie whole population of negroes on 
iiUGh a plantation consists of about three hundred* 

There are also several cacao j^ntations. The trees are left to 
^w to their natural heighth, which is about tiiat of a cherry tree; 
tb^r leaves resemble those of the broad-leaved laurel, and are of a 
dai^ green cblour; the fruit in shape resembles* a lemou, but is 
rathcar more oval ; it is at first green, and when ripe, yellow. It isr 
said that there are sooie li'ees whioh produce above two hundred, 
eaoh containing about twenty b^aas or nuts.' The fruit nof 
only proceeds from the branches, but even irom the stem ; aud 
though there is always ripe and unripe fruit, it is only gatliertd 
twice a year. The diocolate is here in general of an infe- 
rior quality, known by its dark brown colour, and rough taste ; 
but the superiority of die cocoa depends principally on thb soil 
where the trees are plaqted. Having read some time since, that the 
cocoa nut when prepared in the same way as the cacao, m|ide a- 
fine chocolate, I bad it done by my own order, aad under my own 
inspection, by a person who well uoderstands it ; but the beverage 
was very indifferent, and nothing equal to^the real chocolate^ 

We were now far advanced on our journey when the tide 
turned;* on which Mr. S. told the rowers that this was quite 
unexpected to him, as he had never been here before^ nor had -fao' 
any acquaintauce where we could stay the oight; and ai the plan-^ 
tation of Bluebergh was not far off, he hoped they would not be 
discouraged, or feel any unwiUingness in rowing a short distance 
* A circiimitaQGe which happens here daring the floods of the rainy season. 
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against the stream, and he would give them a dance when they 
arrived at Bluebergh. The rowing against tide or stream never made 
any difference when Capt. Stedman was at Surinan ; but of late the 
planters, from motives of humanity, have discontinued this practice, 
and we should not have required it, but have been provided with 
a letter to enable us to procure a habitation for tho night, had it 
occurred to Mr. S. that the tides would fail us here. Our negroes 
gave no answer, but their eye-brows were knit; their foreheads 
became very much wrinkled ; and they looked at each other with 
very expressive countenances. Mr. S, was engaged in conversation 
with a director who was accompanying us, but I could not help ob-. 
serving the negroes, in whose humour a great alteration had evidently 
taken place. After rowing about ten minutes in the most profound 
silence, they began a song, which was not in the Surinam negro 
language, but in their own native African tongue, which of course 
was understood by none in the barge but themselves. The tune 
was harsh and the words shorty as if they were oppressed by the lips. 
I looked attentively towards them, with a view of readrng in their 
countenances the meaning of the song, not without some feelingaof 
apprehension, as evening was fast approaching, and we were in a 
part of the country where the dwelling houses of the plantations 
were very thinly scattered, and the banks of the river were covered 
with forests, which, though appropriated to various plantations, still 
remained in all their native wildness; added to which, we were at 
no great distance from the habitations of the bush-negroes, a cir- 
cumstance which appeared peculiarly important to me at the mo- 
ment, when I recollected the dreadful scenes that had taken place, 
when these negroes first rose upon their masters. But their song 
was soon finished, and we shortly after arrived at Bluebergh, where 
Mr. S. kept his word with them, and gave them a dance ; and they 
became perfectly happy. Since my return to Paramaribo, I have 
been assured that the negroes here have obtained, at several times, 
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ulSmmiitm. af tb^ revolt ^ 3^ ftomtoy fmm Am9 mh^ %»re 
gaoe Ks «erv«Dt9 wiik th^ ma^ber? tQ i^iiroji#^>w^c)B( t^jr kMn 
nit tbat baa .pa«sed» ^4 wlajb^ it j!H9I^« vihw ^ej «0i»m to 1)1^! 
coloii)^. B»^ it ««eiop the Df^?Bf)«s At Synoaw })ay9 not )io4 
any such 9cwvifa» of latfu fpr Kh9 r«¥«^ 9IN»« ef HajU, b^ viufib 
St. iDcnuDgp «9 ie«ll9d at prenetiit, i? not Jwomi here amoagst 
them. 

The plantation «if Mwhvr^ .or a* it is eia» called BiBDgendaaU 
ie reckoaed tp he above one hwtdriefi iniias from JBamiaf libo, 
whu^ distance if occasioned by th^ winiditfgicounie ofitherj^ar-; on 
the w«e»t9cn hank« ifi situated the Bine JMnwatain, vfaidi ps aaid 
to be thi»e )xw4t^ leet hi^> iwd on % Wcaowtt is a very fine 
proflpecdi, «Qinmw4ing #U tfi» fiurrow^wg .oowtrjr. At a great 
difttapce these is .a chain of higfafir nwumtains JH»njii«g Irom east to 
w&it, and <^»r A>e^nd appew a nu9ilK;r fi atiU lofUftr hepghts, 
towering to the cloudi m the direetioo .of Pem. 

It is in this part of thfi cqlemj vh«9re the i«e«QM$to i^Hive been, 
made &jt miae«. Some ^aoap^ of ore^ which wiefe .ceportctd jto tae 
hl3en'ib^nd in 17!SJi» an tdbe.nange of ifHwat^ins .^ituf^Ad on the 
up|)jBr ffnt of the misr ^)iseqnebo> indtj^od some spcculatoa to 
propose to the society of Surinam* in 1.74&ia>tTial >to diSfCOisier jBhei* 
ther these mauotains contained ^n^^ntlidecttft^qnantity >af schetals, 
and of what kind* They aofsoi^inglyfbegan thetr xenooyKhessait.tfaa 
iBlmsbei^lib.ftDd at thisposjtyic^toria; but tberresnU of)tfa«ir;hibQur 
was that they fonnd a good eaiiUiitotniftke porcelain ; snme kon and 
kad>and a fewssamples ofsilvorandgpld, bnt^iot sufficient to 'gins 
a^y (hc^Ms of an: adequate i^uro And profit ; jhr which lea^on the 
iwdertatong ]ii(>aS(ei)ta«il^ athandiwed:in the coui^e of4ix yeais, widi 
which the inbeJMtMitfrof Snrtnam were imeU.QQnteirtedy.asihey 'Vfcw 
scosiIHe'thatihegi!0nfthfOf:8tt^r» coSoe, and ootton .was more^snbx 
•tantially bffoefieial .4o i^ colony, .than the fiidle^ discovaiy of 
silver and joldiviiies. 
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ThemansioD at Bluebergh is aocounted one of the finest country 
houses in the colony ; its situation is very pleasant ; before it is the 
river Surinam, Arming a capacious and circular bason ; and it 
stands on a rising ground at the foot of the Blue Mountain ; the 
other parts of the scenery consist of a large plain, in which at a 
short distance are situated the negroes' houses, which are well built, 
and in so great a number as to form a considerable village. 

The negroes on this plantation having behaved remarkably well, 
and particularly by repulsing several times the attacks of the Bush 
negroes, have obtained many indulgences. They breed a consider- 
able quantity of poultry, and plant a great number of vegetables, 
not only for their own use, but tor sale at Paramaribo, where they 
dispose of them to advantage. They are also supplied with cloth- 
ing and other necessaries ; nevertheless they are kept under proper 
discipline, and when they are guilty of a fault, the director consults 
the two black overseers, called in this colony, Bastians, who are 
chosen from among the best behaved negroes ; and the punishment 
which they conceive the culprit to have deserved, is never increased 
by the director. This sentence is carried into execution in the 
presence of the other negroes, and they have never any reason 
of complaining of too much severity. 

This woody plantation is very considerable, consisting of near 
eight thousand acres of ground ; there are several gentlemen who 
have it in common, and as they are men of fortune, and of liberal 
understandings, they are particularly careful to procure a good 
director, who is allowed a considerable salary : his employers kno^ 
that upon his conduct they have to ^ely, in preventing their 
negroes from joining the Bush negroes, who live in the vicinity ; and 
indeed the present director, Mr. B. is a very intelligent man, and 
is much beloved by the negroes. He.told us that he was very sorry 
he could not go with us into the woods, to shew us the negroes at 
work, as the ground was at present overflowed with water. 
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Of the various sorts of timber produced io the forests of Su^ 
lioanij you lire already informed by Dn Fermair; but during- my 
stay here^ I am making a collection of specimens of the different 
kindsy which I hope to have the pleasure of presenting to you, on 
my return to Europew 

April 25, — ^We proceeded to Victoria, whwe an officer is sta- 
tioned with a picket of black soldiers to guard the frontiers of this 
part of the cultivated land {tgainst the bush negro^« At Victoria 
there is ai^^ director, who being but' very little acquainted with 
the place, could give us no information. 

The next mpming we rowed up the river Surinam to the Sara 
Creek, and visited FHermitage, a small woody plantation, the direc^ 
tor of which is a commissary of the government, residing with 
the bush negroes, who are at present in amity with the people of 
the cokmy. As we were going to one of tb^r villages, we fired some 
gu^by way of announcing our approach, as we were informed that 
these negroes do not like to be visited by strangers without being 
previously advertised in this 'manner of their coming. At our 
entrance into the place, we found several of their chiefs in a high 
dispute among themselves ; one in particular, who had on a red 
worsted cap, and an old rusty sabre in his hand, seemed to be in a 
very great passion ; but when we advanced nearer, their contention 
ceaMd^ and we were well received by them* To conciliate their 
good esteem we bought several articles of them, as carved cala« 
basses, trinkets, 8cc. These negroes are without any dress, like the 
common slaves, though they have both shirts and trowsers, which 
are only worn by them when they make a journey to Paramaribo. 
Their huts have a very poor appearance, consisting of a few poles 
driven into the ground, and united by palisades cut from a 
dwarf palm, which is called here the palisade tree ; the roof being 
covered with th& leaves of the Indian corn. In the middle of 
the village was a larger hut, which was entirely shut up, and the 

M 
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inside of which they would not shew ns, alleging that it was u^ed *for 
rdigious services; but they may perhaps make use of it as a phice 
for keeping a quantity of muskets and gunpowder. At this faut 
they have also their palavers or meetings. Th6re is nothing round 
this village indicating any cultivation ; however, it is known that 
they do plant Indian corn and sugar canes. These sugar canes are 
in general of a much larger size than those growing at the planta- 
tions, but the juice is of an inferior quality, owing to the nature o^ 
the ground on which it grows. These people live principally by 
hunting, and appear to bejn good condition ; they are tall and stout 
made, and sbilie of their wonfen have really fine features. That we 
mfght see more of their customs, we asked them to come in the even* 
ing to I^Hermitage to have a dance, which t^y readily accepted ; but 
we took care not to invite too many, a» we expected more from the 
neighbouring villages. When they came, according to the invitation, 
there was no alteration in the dress of the men, they appeared in 
the same costume we had seen them in the woods ; but the women 
ikppeared in their full dress, having on short calico petticoats, white 
turbans round their heads, and strings of coral round the neck and 
arms. Hie dance had scarcely begun when anodier dispute arose, 
for the bush negroes found themselves offended by dancing in 
company with their brethren of the plantations, who, on their 
side, observed, that as their master gave the dance, they thought 
themselves entitled to the privilege of sharing in it. To put an 
end to this altercation, we told the plantation negroes that they 
might choose another place to dance in, and they should have 
their due proportion of the fare that was provided for the general 
entertainment. 

The dances of the bush negroes are much the same with those of 
theplantation negroes, except that they are more Kcentious. Among 
their instruments, which consist mostly in difierent sorts of drums, 
there was one in particular which I had not seen before : it was 
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made of diffiarentJKMiDding wooda cut imto 8eYeTal*8tki:s'o€Tarioii|» 
fiaes, jmd laid upon two pieee& of wood : this infltomlncni is. played 
with two little sticks, and was probably the original which gave rise 
to tlw dulcimer r as this again did to tke more improved harpsichord. 
Our visitors became at last very noisy and troublesome ; thef 
made so ftee with the rum^wlucfa we had provided for themi^ as 
soon to exhaust it entirely^ and when they found there was no fresh 
supply, they took their leave* The parties were irom two difierent 
villages, and the second was under the government of a £anale 
negro who goes by the name of Belle Mama, and it ought to be 
observed that her subjects were by far the most decent in Iheit 
behaviour. 

li'Hermitage was the greatest distance intended for our journey t 
I could not help looking towards those immense forests where so 
fow travellers of civilized nations have yet penetrated ; what a trea- 
sure must there be hidden in dl the varieties of the creation ! The 
principal articles now cultivated in the colonies of An^rica, sugar, 
oodfee, and cotton, were known before the discovery of the New 
World ; and if we have not as many valuable productions peculiai? 
to America, as to Asia, it is only because Asia has been longer iQ« 
habited by enlightened nations, to whcmi the Peruvians and M^- 
cans could not be compared; nor can we expect tb^t we shaU 
make any great discoveries in this part of the worid so long as th0 
plantms think themselves-only strangers 'here, intending as soon as 
they have made a fortune, to emigrate again. But since the cacao 
and ''the indigo, together with so many valuable balms and most 
powerful medicines, have ali^dy been discovered in these regions, 
what may not be expected of posterity, when men of various talents 
and of active minds shall have completely penetrated into these im- 
mense forests, hitherto unexplored ! 

We left THermitage April 38th, and as we had to pass by the 
village where the Belle Mama resided, we paid her a visit, and com* 
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f4iniented ber upon ^ sapeHor order in which thb keeps her 
Vassals. I had forgot to raeatkMi above, that this Belle Maiaa is far 
^advanced io age* 

We dined at Victoria and slept at Bluebergh. The' fine scenery 
around ns, togethcfr with the apparent happiness of ~4iie negroes, 
and the pleasant society of Mr. B» the director, contributed to make 
our abode most agreeable. After staying here two days longer Mr. 
B. accompanied us part of our way home. 

April 30th. — In the afternoon we visited Reancour^ which plants 
aticn is under the inspection of Mr. B ■ m. We saw here a dis- 
tinct 9pecied of the coffee tree, indigenous to South America. The 
present tree was but newly planted, and about the size of a peach 
tree« It is said that the fruit . hangs in clusters like grapes; but 
the shape of the berry resembles, that of the Arabian cofiee tree, 
and is of the same taste^ though a little more bitter, and when both 
are mixed togetlier are said to furnish a most excellent beverage. 
A promise has been made me of a branch of this tree when in 
blossom, and another when the fruit is ripe« Perhaps by ingrafting 
a branch of the Mocha coffee on this tree, a cdfee of a superior 
quality might be obtiuned« 

May I9 we spent at Worlsly Jacobs, the director being a par- 
ticular acquaintance of Mr* S« and be alao accompanied us in. a 
part of our jo^jirney home. 

Tbefdlowing-day we landed at Aucka, a considerable plantation, 
where in I76I peace was cunclnded with a large party of the bush 
negroes who live in the vicinity of tli^e rivw Surinam. Ever.^ce 
that time these people have been distinguished by the name of the 
^ucka negroes. The origin of the bush negroes at Surinam was in 
the year 1674> when by the treaty of Westminster, the Dutch ob- 
tained possession of Surinam. Whilst the English planters were 
preparing to leave their estates, a party of the n^egix^es took the^ op- 
portunity of deserting into the woods, and these fugitives were 
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afterwards jdmed by other runaway negroes ; and in ltl9> wfaef the 
French admiral attacked this colony^ the Dutch governor was afraid 
Aat the negroes Avould be carried olF,and therefore he 'advised the 
planters to send them into theinterior pat ts of the colony ; but when 
the danger was over thoseu^oes refused to i-etur n to Ihdr planta* 
tions ; and this was what might have been expected^ They now 
became a. most formidable ttiemy to the colony, and animated by 
their example^ another alarming revolt broke out at the Cottica 
river in 1772, which spread devastation to the most fertile parts of 
the colony, and (^ which Capt* Stedman has given a full description 
in his Narrative of the Campaign in Surinam.. 

By the peace of Aucka, which the Dutch concluded with the 
bush negroes^ the two most important articles are, tlie furniishing 
tliem with fire arms, and allowing them to come to Paramaribo to 
traffiek* But with regard to the fire arm^, it may be remaii^ed, as 
they are of a very inferior kind, they soon get out of repair, to which, 
indeed; the great humidity of the air in the forests of Surinam ma- 
terially contributes. The second article, which alktws theoi to come 
tt> Paramaribo whenever they choose, is .worthy of seriotis consi* 
deration. They allege that this is done only for the purposes of trading; 
bottbey have, in feet, a* sear connection with the colonial negroes, 
and it is said that a secret order actually exists among the negroes 
here in the colonies. This institution they brought first from Africa, 
and the principal rules of it are said to consist inengaging themfielves 
by a most solemn oath never to divulge their mysterious transac- 
tions; to observe the strictest obedience to the superiors whom 
they have elected among themselves ; and to collect money for their 
eommon purposes* I have been assured by persons who are in great 
intimacy with female mulattoes, and who thus know more of this 
secret business, that there arc numbers of negroes in Surinam' who are 
embodied into the order. They give to the su pei^iors whom lliiey have 
cho^n, fictitious names, in order to avoid discovery of their transact 
lions. It appears also, that they collect money as often as they find 
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an opportunity ; and it is added^ that though the deferent castsof the 
negroes hold difierent meetings of their secret order, jet the princi^ 
pal rules are much the same in all. They exclude women from, their 
society, but it is said, that even these have estaUished among them- 
selves an order very much on the same plan. Now the bush negroes 
have it in their power, by their freqtient journeys to Paramaribo^ 
constantly to keep up a secret correspondence and connection with 
all the other negroes in the colonies. 

The number at present of the bush negroes, is very diflferently 
stated ; for in fact, it is impossible to make a just circulation of 
them, as they often separate into distinct divisions, and form new 
villages in different parts of the forests. But what ever may be their 
numbers, they must in time become the most dangerous enemies to 
Surinam, especially if ever they should make a common came 
with the plantation negroes for the purpose of attacking the colony^ 
But the inhabitants of Surinam seem perfectly careless and indiffer- 
ent to their situation in this respect, and like those who cultivate 
the fertile crust upon a volcanic soil, they are. not troubled with 
the thoughts of the danger till they are suddenly alarmed by the 
dreadful eruption. 

This insensibility in the people of Surinam is certainly unpardon- 
able, as they have in reality the means of preventing the danger, 
by entering into a new treaty with the bush negroes, offering to 
furnish them with more articles of provisions than they do at pre* 
sent, with an express condition that they should keep entirely clear 
from the culiivated parts of the colony; and declaring, that as they 
were now become a separate and free nation, they should be 
treated as such, and that the commerce with them must be car- 
ried on as is customary with their parent states in Africa. There 
might also be a place in the forest determined on, where they could 
meet at a certain time of the year, and receive those articles which 
had been promised them, and where they likewise could bring 
what articles they might have for sale; and where the merchants 
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of the colony might come to baiter with <liem ; but for aU 
other kind of business with &e colony, they should send a com- 
missary, or consul, appointed to reside at Paramaribo ; and if they 
Tcntured to come themselves, without a particular order from 
the government, they should be looked upon as spies, and treated 
as such. Should they not like to entirely break the connection 
with the white people, there is then another proposal for them, 
as they still preserve the customs of, and shew an attachment to, 
their native country, if they liked to return there again, they 
should be sent over to Africa ; and in order to give them a fair 
trial, they might choose some among themselves to be sent over 
first and inspect the country, and if they approved, the rest could 
embark to follow them. The negroes at Sierra Leone are de^ 
scribed to be very happy, and some of the bush negroes might 
be sent there also, and if they preferred that place, they could 
be conveyed thither, and a settlement provided for them ; there 
would then, be no suspicion between them and. the white people, 
therefore a tree and liberal commerce might be carried on between 
them. Supposing that all did not like to return to Africa, yet the 
colony would gain much, if the number of bush negroes was consi- 
derably diminished, and the rest seeing themselves greatly weakened 
by the emigrating party, might at last wish to follow them. 

There is another circumstance, which might be turned to ad- 
vantage in saving the colony against the attacks of the rebel 
negroes. The native Indians who have frequently assisted the 
colonies of Surinam, and Berbice, when requested by the inhabi* 
tants in their war with the bush negroes, have an high opinion of 
the talents of the Europeans, never take the part of the cokmial 
negroes, and jthoroughly hate the bush negroes; but their villages 
have of late very much diminished in number, in the viciniity of the 
^cultivated part of Surinam, which has been occasioned by several 
ccHitagious diseases. .Now if somfe gentlemen were appointed,, to travel 
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into the more interior parte of the couniryi taking with them those 
articles which are most esteemed by the Indians, though of little 
Talue in themselves; and when they arrived at the villages of the 
Arrawoukes, who are. the most useful among the Indian tribes, or 
at ihoie of other tribes who sliew a good disposition, to offer them 
presents, and assure them that these should be continued yearly, if 
they would come and settle in the vicinity of the cullivaled pj^rt of 
the colony, or if they would reside there at least the greatest part 
of the year, and keep themselves always in readiness to assist the 
colonies, when obliged to take up arms against the rebellious 
negroes. The Indians, particularly when they are assisted by the 
Europeans, become very useful against the bush negroes, as they 
carry on the war in the same manner as the negroes do, and have 
a perfect knowledge of the different situations of the country, and 
the recesses of the woods. These valuable allies, would be ac* 
quired at a very trifling expense to the colony. Though I have 
often seen the Indians when they qame to Paramaribo, yet I have 
only once been at an Indian village. We were now arrived at a 
creek, where there were several settlements of Indians ; in rowing 
up the rivulet, which was greatly shaded by large over hanging 
branches of trees, we soon arrived at the village. An Indian house 
is soon built; it consists of four forked poles driven into the 
ground, perpendicularly, forming a large square, and framed 
by four poles of a less thickness, lying horizontally on the erect 
ones; on tliese are placed other slanting poles, which form the roof, 
and are generally covered with trmy leaves^* which are sometimes 
more than twenty feet long and about six or eight inches wide, ofa 
strong texture, and will last without rotting a long time. The fur-- 
niture of these. houses is agreeable to the simplicity of the building; 
large poto of earth, which are made by the women, in which they 
keep their driok for coolness ; some other pots for cookery ; a few 

^ See the Appeadix. 
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calabasses to serre as plates: a packall^ or a neat basket made with 
a cover, plaited do tight that no rain can penetrate it; and a ham- 
mock which serves tliem at daj for a sofa, and at night for a b^; 
Those who carry on a trade with the Europeans, have in general a;: 
small looking glass added to their furniture. 

There were many Indians in this village ; but they had just re-^ 
turned from the woods, and were resting da their hammocks. A 
little Indian dog which I saw here, and very much resembled an 
Italian greyhound, I wished to purchase, and die owner asked me 
ten guilders ; but when I was going to pay him the money, his wife 
refused to deliver up the dog, and the Indian receded from the 
bargain. I had another tinve an opportunity of witnessing theattach-* 
ment of the Indians to their wives and children ; although ilm vir- 
tue lias been denied them by many authors. On my first journey to 
the river Saramaoca, which was with Mr. L G. we dined with Mr. 
Ruekert, wbo has a pbntation on' this river; an Indian family 
arrived there in a boat, and %Ue Indian pfiered us several parrots to 
sell, when I asked him if he liad not any other animals to dispose 
of: another Indian who Hves on the plantation, and who ax^ts here 
as a huntsman, became our interpreter, attd said there was a 
small sapajou* in the boat with the Indian femily ; but that they 
would not sell it. Being a wet day the boat was covered with large 
banana leav^, under which the family had sheltered themselves ; 
but as I wished to know if this waa a new species^ I requested 
Mr. Ruekert, who well knew the Indian, to make him understand 
that I did not want t^ have the animal, but only wished to see ii ; but 
this the man repeatedly refused* At last, after much importunity 
on the part of Mr. R. lie twent to the boat, and sometime after De- 
turned, leading by the hand his daughter, who migbit be about four- 
teen years of age. Her head was heid down, the little sapajuu 
being about her nedc,. and by the otlier hand she was led by her 

♦ A kind of mdnkey, Vid, Appendix, 
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mother. The Indian gave us to understand that this little sapajou. 
was brought up by his wife and daughter, who always took it with 
them, and it was remarkably attached to them, therefore he would 
not sell it at any price. During this discourse, the daughter seemed 
much agitated, and I was about to bid the interpreter tell her, 
that, I was determined to take the little sapajou, yet that 1 left it to 
her choice if she would likewise go with me ; but thinking that she 
bad already suffered too much, and ta which, most likely, she was 
very little accustomed, I made a sign to th^ father to take away 
ihe sapajou again, and then for the first time the Indian lass held 
her head up, and recompensed me by an expression of grateful 
satisfaction, beaming from a pair of very fine eyes* 

We went to a second Indian village, which was situated on a ris- 
ing spot of ground ; but the most remarkable object we saw the^'e 
was an improved method of building, and perhaps it was the best 
Ihdian house in the whole colony of SuriuanK It was built on a 
much larger, scale than any of the other Indian habitations ; each 
side was formed of the palisade-tree, and the house was a consid- 
erable heighth, and had a loft,* which is quite unusual in other 
Indian houses, to which led a ladder, made like those used in 
Europe^ and in going up we found several large mats, which were 
plaited in the same manner as the paokall baskets, and many 
. Indian water jugs much neater made than any we had seen before. 
We were now desirous of becoming acquainted with the industrious 
owner of this place, and found him to be one of the Indian chiefs, 
or, as they are styled here, captains, who had by the assistance of 
the Indians of the village built this house. He knew the Dutch 
language, having lived many years with a Dutch planter at Ber- 
bice ; but disagreeing with hi'm at last, the Indian preferred re- 
turning to the woods of Guiana again, and to his own native tribe. 
Yet he was not unmindfti) of the improvements he had learnt, as 
that Indian was of whom the Abb6 Raynal has given an account. 
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Da not think that I favour the Indians ; for not only Mr S— hy — ^^ 
but also Mr. B— gh — en and MnJS-^go; the two directors frcrtn 
Biueberg> and Worlsly Jacobs^ who were in our €oiB[>anyi were 
highly pleased with the improvements which they saw here, and 
called h an Indian house of two stories high. Besides^ as this village 
is so near the Jews' Savannah, lying upon the next creek to it, it 
can be very easily visited by any Europeans residing at Paramaribo^ 
and they may find, that, instead of exaggerating, I have spoken lett 
favourably of this house than it really merits, when compared with 
the other buildings which the Indians erect in this^ country* 

The Indians who are mentioned in this letter all belong to the 
Arrawoukes nation, who are in every respect the best among 
the different tribes that have settled in this part of Guiana. Th6r 
Arrawoukes were never known to be guilty of the horrid custom of 
killing their prisoners and devouring them, as is related of the Ga- 
ribs, with whom they were often in hostilities ; and gentlemen who 
have had the best opportunities of getting information of the dis- 
position and habits^ of these people^ have assured dne that they are 
not addicted to a crime which the Abb6Raynal hascharged upon all 
the Indian nations, without any exceptipn ; the Arrawoukes cannot^ 
without injustice, even be suspected of this, as they are far from 
a state of brutal savageness, and sdll farther from a degenerated 
, stage of civilization'; they therefore .are not so abomjnable as to be 
addicted to the most disgusting efaU viees^ 

The greatest feult of the Arrawoukes* seems to be an inordinatie* 
fondness for strong liquors^ though they generally drink w^ter, 
and use spirits only at public festivals; but' when they come 
to Paramaribo, the greatest part of what they sell is exchanged 
for rum, in which they then indulge themselves^ so fer as to be- 
come completely intoxicated; but even then, it h^tppens that 
some among them are quite sober, and take charge of their 
ijiebriated brethren; sa that it seerns ^ther there are aume 
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of them wlio never fall into this excesst or tliat they get drunk 
by turns. Notwithstanding the too great inclination for st4*ong 
liquors, which the Arrawoukes have in common with all the 
other Indian nations, yet in other respects the comparison i^ 
much in their favour, as they possess more talents, Bnd it is 
to be Wished that more pains were taken for their civilization. The 
Moravians have lately en^^ged in this good work ; but as I have 
not yet visited those parts of the country where these missionaries 
labour, I can give you no further account of them or their success ; 
bur I intend to visit them as soon as I. can get an opportunity. 

Many inhabitants in this colony are of opinion, that the Indians 
in general do not evinoe sufficient genius and talents to warrant 
any reasonable expectation of their improvement; but the history 
of the woiid abounds with ample proo& that among all nations the 
improvement of the mind has gone on slowly, and by degrees; If 
we confine our views to Europe only, how long were the Greeks and 
Romans civilised before any of the other nations, emerge from a 
condition very little better than that of the present Indians in Ame- 
rica. These Indians discover a considerable activity in their huntings, 
and they have given many prooft of surprising sagacity to those 
Europeans wlio have employed them in the war against the bush 
negroes ; and they shew their mechanical genius in the construction 
of many useful articles, without the assistance of tools made of metal. 
Their women in the working of cotton hammocks, display equal skill, 
industry, and ingenuity ; tliey take up every thread as is done in 
darning, and the hammocks which they make are really handsome; 
there is therefore no want of capacity in these people; but if there 
be any fault it will be upon their instructor, wlio ought not only 
to possess sound judgment, in choosing what is most useful for 
the Indiana to leaTn, but also parttcular talents in teaching Chem ; 
besidea'wbich he must be indued with uninterrupted perseverance, 
axul a generous disinterestednesa. These are rare qualities to be 
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found united in one peraon, and where it is the cos^^ will sqdi 9ki 
man choose' to go to the Indians and live with them in the wild fo- 
rests of Guiana ?-^The Portuguese and Spanish missionaries^ it i« 
reported, have already met in some parts of South America, with 
happy success in their endeavours to instruct the IndianSt and hiave 
brought them; by their indefatigable ^eal, to an industrious way of 
living, so as not only to be useful to themselves, but of the greatest 
service to the European settlers. n 

- We rowed from this Indian villagi^ to the Jews' Savanna, whioh is 
neckoned from Paramaribo about sixty miles, though the distance 
by land is supposed to be only forty ; but there is no carriage roads 
direct from the town hither. This place is considered as the mo^t 
populous village in the colony : the Jews hftve here a large syna- 
gogue, besides their principal schools and a kind of college. Tb^. 
Dutch government wishing to invite the rich Portuguese Jews^ and 
particularly those who had before settled in the Brazils,, to fix their 
residence at Surinam, granted them all the liberty and rights of the 
other nations here* When they first settled in Surinam tfac^ 
engaged much in agriculture, but they have since found that their 
t^ent for speculation succeeds better in the various branches of 
commerce. Of this subject, however, I shall speak in another 
place. 

After the two directors had departed^ Mr. S. and I went to 
two other Indian villages, the way to which led over an eminence 
covered with a multitude of different species of shrubs : but when 
we came to the first village, there was not a living creature to be 
found in it. Our guide then brought us to another, which consisted 
only of a few huts, bat we saw no male Indians here ; ^oae old 
women were employed in cookery, while two young females wer^ 
occupied in making a new quejou, ih^ only dress they wear, con- 
sisting of ia blue riband which forms a sash, to which an apron 
is attached made of ootton, about eight inches long and six inches 
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wide; the youngest of these Indians was putting upon a string dif^ 
ferent coloured beads, and gave them to the eldest as an ornament 
for the apron, which was so very small that it might well be^r the 
celebrated device of the garter, ^ Honi soit qui mal y pense !" Tho 
good old matrons seemed greally alarmed at our approach, pro- . 
bably, more particularly, as their consorts were absent ; thereforct 
to quiet their apprehensions, we immediately took our leave of 
them. 

The military road ^hich separates the cniltivated part of the co- 
.)ony from the forests, and has regular stations or posts at certain 
distances, as guards against the bush negroes, leads by the Jews*^ 
Savannah, which is protected by one of the posts, this place having 
formerly suffered much by the incursions of these negroes, as well 
as many other plantations of the Jews, to whom the rebellious ne- 
groes bore a particular hatred, and exercised towards them great 
cruelty. Here is likewise a fine well of clear water, which has a slight 
mineral taste. The Jews' Savannah is the first considerable rising 
ground in going up the river from Paramaribo, and consists of a 
chain of high sand hills, and the situation of the village is consi- 
dered very healthy. We went from hence in the evening to the 
Plantation de Scanzo. 

May S. — We visited Toledo, a sugar plantation, the mill of which, 
it is said, when worked by foar mules, makes as much sugar as others 
will do that require eight mules. It was mortifying to us not to 
find Mr. O. the owner of this plantation, at home ; mid we formed 
the greater opinion of him from the friendly reception which we ex- 
perienced on the part of his domestics, whose conduct, in general^ 
may be considered as the rule by which to judge of the mannners 
of the master. The mill was not quite finished, but we were inform- 
ed, that the machinery being made Hghter wilhou* diminishing the 
force of the rollers, gave rise to the expectation of great saving 
of expense in the keep, &c. of mulei. This improvemeat must 
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be considered as of greal importance^ particularly to those who 
begin sugar plantations^ and who do not wish to go to the expense 
of building water mills. 

The next morning we stopped at la Recontre, as I had the plea- 
sure of knowing the owner, who resides in Europe; he had sent 
his son out to the colony, to make some useful regulations ; he 
was a youth of a most amiable disposition, but not being properly 
acquainted with the nature of the ch\nate, and unwilling to alter 
his method of living, soon fell a sacrifice, and died after a short 
illness. 

At noon this day we completed our voyage, and arrived at Para* 
maribo. It is but common justice to speak highly of the great hos- 
pitality which we experienced every where during the whole of our 
journey. Although it cannot interest ^ou to be informed of all 
the different delicacies with which we were treated during our 
journey, yet as some of these were dishes which never enter into an 
European bill-of-fare, I shall niention them without any further 
apology. 

A joint of boiled or roasted young sea cow tastes well, though it 
is difficult to describe by any object of resemblance with which yoa 
are acquainted ; it is sufficient to say that it is neither fish nor 
flesh. 

The tapir,* which is the largest animal of game in this country, 
has, when young, a flavour somewhat like veal and pork. 

The conny cormy/^ or the rabbit, and the paca, which is the 
hare of Surinam, particularly the latter, are of a most excellent 
taste. 

A fricasee, or a pie made of an eguanna, is very delicate. This 
is a lizard about three feet long : its colour is a beautiful light 
green : it does not live, like the other lizards, upon insects, but 
solely upon flowers and the blossoms of trees; it is a very clean 

^ See Appenduc. 
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anknal, and those t^ho are fond of turtle can have no dislike to this 
dish. The eggs of the eguanna are superior to those of a fowl 
or a turtle. 

The palmworrow is a caterpillar about a finger's length, andof the 
same thickness ; it lives on the sap of the palm tree ; and when 
roasted appears in form like a small /sausage. The taste is like 
that of delicate marrow,, and without any flavour of so many 
different sorts of spices, which Captain Stedman has ascribed to 
it ; and, thereforci I suppose that either those which he eat were 
of another species, or else that the spices were put into them^ which 
I desired not to be done with mine, as I wished to have the real 
taste of them, knowing that the people here season all their dishes 
veiy high. 

A broth made of parrots is also esteemed by many, but the flesb 
is used no other way, being too coarse. 

But it must be observed, that all these dishes are rather served oo 
the table for the curiosity of foreigners; therein, besides, plenty of 
venison and other kinds of game. 

Some of the European settlers here, who live much in the woods 
by hunting, will eat, as the Indians and liegrocs do, monkejrs and 
tigers; but the first has much the appearance of a chiM, particu- 
larly when dressed for a meal, and its great affinity to the human 
Species in all its organizationv^xcites the disgusting idea that there 
must be some similitude in the taste of the meat, which of course 
(creates a natural aversion to it. 

The most general dishes, on the plantations as well as in 
the town, consist of domestic animals. The beef is not so good 
as in Europe ; but this cannot be entirely attributed to the climate, 
as we had some very good upon one of the plantations^ Sheep 
are not bred here, but thbse who are fond of mutton buy them, 
as opportunities occur, from the captains of vessels. Goat's meat is 
here very good and pleniilul, since they never have less than three 
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t>r four kids at a time. The poultiy is most eKceHent,* (mrticulaFly 
the Muscovy ducks, the tuiides, and capons. The rivers abound 
widi fine fishy of which the planters can be supplied when they 
plea^. lliereare also plenty of land turtles and crabs, and in some 
seasons sea turtles are brought to Paramaribo. The oysters which 
fasten themselves upon the branches of the mangrove tree at high 
water, and remain there when it falls, are small, and not of so good 
a taste as those of Europe. The wines most used here are Claret 
and Madeira. The dessert consists of a variety of the finest fruits, 
which I shall not particul^fi^ in this place, as you have already the 
description of them given by Fermin and Capt. Stedman. But one 
remark is necessary: it has often been pretended that the pine 
apples which are raised in £urope in hot-houses, are better than in 
the country of which they are natives: this is correct only in some 
instances, and depends entirely on the rearing them, to which the 
European gardeners are very attentive, while in Surinam the pines 
are in general planted as quick-set hedges, with little regard whether 
the soil is proper for them or not ; and they are often gathered with- 
out considering whether they are in a state of perfection or not 
There are three difierent species of the pine apple ; one is very 
oval, about twelve inches in heighth,and of a yellow colour, but its 
taste is extremely watery : a smaller sort of the same colour is of a 
better taste : but the third, which is of a reddish colour, is of the 
finest flavour of all, and most likely exceeds the best ever grown in 
Europe. 

The sapadilla apple is also reckoned one of the most delicious 
tropical fruits, yet I thought the sweetness rather insipid; but not 
long ago I received some from a gentleman's garden, who is di$- 
' tinguished here by the excellence of his fruit. These sapadillas 
were far superior to any that I had before tasted : this sort was not 
only much: larger, but also difierent in colour :-r-the others are of 

O 
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only compared to the finest sort of pmches. Ttiey have only one 
faulty which is, thai they cannot be exportedi ollierwise I should 
send you a quantity of them, that you might beabie to judge wb^ 
ther I bare ^keii tao much in their praise. 
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LETTER X. 

On the Soil of Surinam.-^A .new Attempt to cultivate the Land by 
European Labourers. — The Method of caltioating it hy Negroes. — 
Horn io render the Labour to them mare easy. — Regulations for their 
Work — Meals-— and Rest. — Their Provisions at the Plantations.^^ 
Attention paid them when sick. — Their Dress, ^c. — Dances allowed 
them. — Correction. — Newly arrived Negroes trained to arms. — He- 
flection on the severe Execution of the Negroes. — The increase of 
Creoles or Natives at Surinam. — Preference given them to the Negroes 
brought from Africa, and Encouragement to th^se who bring up 
Children.^-^Care of pregnant Negroes, and of both Sexes when old. — 
Happiness of the Negroes depends on the Masters temper. — Proposal 
for increasing it. 

My DeaK Sir, Paramariboj May 15. 

In the letter which I wrote to you on my journey to Blueberg, 
I mentioned that the sugar canes which tlie planter^ cultivate are 
not of so large a sise as those cultivated by the bush negroes^ but 
^at they yield a better juice. This difference is owing to the land 
of Surinam, which consists chiefly in a rich black garden soil : the new 
land is too moist for a good produce of sugar and coffee, therefore 
the planters for the first two years use it for provision ground, which 
the bush negroes never attend to, but plant their sugar in new 
ground. About eighty miles from the coast, in the more interior 
part of the eolony, the land becomes higher, and is partly mixed 
with saadt interspersed with rich valleys; however, for want of 
population, these places are not yet cultivated. 
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An attempt was made by the Dutch government a few jears 
ago> to cultivate ihe land by Europeans; and a numbered German 
busbandmen, particularly from the Palatinate, were engaged, and 
sent to Surinam, where land was given them without any expense. 
But just as these industrious people had begun to labour, they fell 
a sacrifice to the climate; now if^ instead of engaging them to 
cultivate the ground, the government Bad ordered some savannas to 
have beeq cleared by the negroes, then given this prepared land to 
the new European colonists, supplying them also with a stock of 
cattle to increase the breed, and thus to have afforded a supply to 
the colonists of butter and cheese, which at present are frequently 
scarce, then it is possible that these persons would have become 
inured to the climate, by employing them in this kind of farmings 
whicbis not so fatiguing as breaking up and first cultivating the land. 
Many of these persons might have rendered great service to the co- 
lony, and made fortunes for themselves, as butchers' meat and cheese 
sell very high in Surinam. From their increasing families good direc- 
tors might also have been chosen ; whilst at present the planters are 
often obliged, by having no other choice, to trust their estates to 
newly arrived adventurers, who frequently ruin the plantations, and 
treat the negroes most cruelly. 

With respect to Europeans becoming fit to cultivate the land in 
the tropics, it is not to be expected till some generations shall have 
continued to reside in the colony, when their constitutions will be 
rendered fit for the management of the different branches of agri- 
culture, as the negroes are at present. On the western coast of 
Africa, an easterly wind blows almost continually over an im- 
mense tract of land and burning deserts^ and is consequently 
charged with a most scorching heat ; wherefore the negroes who 
are brought from that coast, when they arrive in the colonies, and 
ivhile at work, find a considerable relief from the refreshing sea 
breezes which prevail here. BuZ agriculture in this part of the 
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world, is not sufficiently assisted by the machines and toots of hut- 
bandry, which afford so much ease and convenience to labourers 
in niodern times/ Notwithstanding all that is said of the Euro- 
pean climate, which makes its inhabitants strong and active; a 
native even of the most temperate part of that continent would 
thmk it a very great hardship, if he was obliged to cultivate .as 
much ground, and in the same manner as the negroes here do, and 
without having any niS^e tools than they have; The great labour 
of the negroes^ lies chiefly in tillioys the land, which is here per- 
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that it would not be so well,, to render every kind of labour to^ 
easy to the negroes, otherwise they might possibly lose their strength. 

^ For a further illugtratioDi the reader it referred to the annexed plate. 
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'ibr'^iit )of fNracfcroe ; but this islcertainly a mtist i^Murd nolioo, as 
tbene will^lw^grsjw in husbawlry some task where the strength 
-canbe'exetcised ; and in fact this inet^tod ofsowiog dcfes not require 
any strength at all, though it is the most painful employment per- 
formed by the negroes. The cacao and the indigo are Ukewise sown 
in the same manner, but the latter is not much cultivated here, and 
t very fortunately^ for in the preparation for bringing it to the required 
icolour, as it is necessary to pass into a state of putrifaction, the 
negroes who are employed upon it frequently become ill, and some- 
times die; this business ought therefore to be exercised onlyl^ 
-crirainalsy until a new ^method shall be discovered of extracting the 
x^olour without the necessity of suffering the plants to fall into a 
putifescent state, which endangers the health and lives of those 
cdkicerned in the process. Now, if agricultural utensils and more 
Seattle were introduced into this colony, the imported negroes would 
-jfind tiiemseivses here, better off than in Africa, wh^^ their masters, 
do not procure for them these ad vantages. 

With regard to the hours of labour^ the negro^ at Surinam 
beffn work at six o'clock in the morning, and continue till nine, 
when they are: called off by the blowing of a shell, to breakfast, for 
which half an hour is allowed ; then the signal is again given with 
the shell, to return to work, which lasts till twelve, then they are 
ealled to dinner, to which an hour and half is allotted ; from half 
past one they work again till six in the evening; so that out of 
twenty-four hours, they have fourteen at their own disposal, as well 
as Sundays, and some particular holidays. According to the laws 
of this country, a penalty of five hundred guilders is levied upon 
^ny one who compels his negroes to work on Sundays, and this re* 
gulation may naturklly be expected to be attended to, iince the 
fiscal gets half the fine : an exception b indeed made for the sugar 
estates, as the times when the canes are in perfection, and also the 
state of the spring tides, when the canes are to be pressed, must be 
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attended to; bi;it theDi the, uegro^s kave.fpif.eyery Sunday tbey 
workt another di^t allowed U»^ip i^ t^e. week for their rest. XXnripg 
the gathering in 4^ crops pf 8ngar?can^s» they^ei^ work at night ; 
but then this is doi^ regcdarly and by tui:^, and a sufficient ticn^ 
is allowed thwfi for r^^ It i§ said U^^t ^^y.iike ij^ aa the nightp 
are mucHf cooler to work ii^ It i^ £u|lv^ Qb9f rved> tba^ djuriiji|^ i^ 
time of the sugar b^rve^t^ a^ it may bepriD^pe^y terqiedt, t^he negrpe3 
ar(3 most cheerful; but of this* I. am not comp^^ei^t ta judgp : fi^f 
thoi^h I have .seen at several times the wholp process of sugaf 
makingityet I never have been prefect in the crop season^ on the 
3ugar estate. 

As tp the nourishment of the negroes on the plantations^ by tibe law 
of this colony every individual isr to receive every fortn^ht a basket 
full of tayes rootSrand two bunches of banaAasr a buach contains 
about fifi^y bananiasy which are in the shape of a cucuDaber, neara foof 
long, and about as thick as a Ii^rge European carrot ; and these the 
negroes preprare for their meals various ways. These two articles 
the negro is entitled to demand^ and if he does not receive his just 
portipn^he may complain to the fiscal ; in consequence of which the 
plantation is visited by two deputies^ and if the complaint is found 
to be tru^9 the manager of the estate is punished. In addition to 
these ajrticles^ the negroes receive in general other species, of v^q-- 
tabl^^as potatoes, cassavy, &c. and frequently a portion of salt fish, 
and salt meat: but the best proof that the owners and directors dp 
not neglect the negroes with regard to food, is i^anifested in the 
vigorous appearance of the negroes in this colony, which greatly 
surpasses thoselhave seen in tho West India islands; though it must 
be allowed that this country furnishes abundantly more means for 
the support of the negroes than those; islands do^ as the large rive^ 
here abound in fish, which the negro with a hook can easily catc^, 
and the master allows them a certain quantity of salt to (mre them. 
The negroes are here very dexterous in making traps »nd snares to 
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cattch ^me in the woods ; besides, on many plantations they rear 
poultry, pigs, &c. which they carry to market in town, and it is said 
that some who a^ good -economists are worth money. Every 
t:onsiderate planter encourages bis negroes, by allowing them a 
piece of grpund ; and by this the negro becomes more attached 
to the plantation. Besides the articles of nourishment which are 
allotted them, they receive when sick, extra Gongotec, made of the 
flour of banana, rice, soup, broth, and whatever thesur^on thinks 
proper for them. There is on every estate a black surgeon to attend 
the sick in common cases, and there resides also on every principal 
plantation a white surgeon, who has under his care several of the 
neighbouring plantations, as it is obviously to the planter s interest 
to have his negroes in good health. ^ 

An European at his first arrival here is struck with the ahnost 
naked appearance of the negroes; but he will soon be made 
acquainted that it is often their owii choice^ They receive, 
according to the laws of the colony, and I have mysdf seen given to 
them on the new-year's day, blue checked cotton for shirts, &c. a^ 
jacket for the rainy season, a hat, a knife, some tobacco-pipes, and a 
tinder box ; they have given them besidesinall well regulated plan- 
tations, every three months, a quantity of salt meat, salt fish, and 
tobacco, for which last article tliey always evince a great inclina- 
tion, and are particularly pleased when they receive it. But as to 
cloathing, they seem well enough disposed to decline it altogether, 
thinking it rather an incumbrance, and therefore they only use it 
when they go to town. 

The female negroes receive on the plantation, a piece of blue or 
blue and white calico, to make their camisas, or shifls, which 
reach from the waist to the knees ; but what they like most is a 
belt, a necklace, and bracelets of different coloured glass beads. 

On all well regulated plantations, there is given to the negroes 
A dance four times a year, wlien they have a certain quantity of 
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rum : ^nd the females obtain at^ much molasflee or sjmipas they like 
to drink, mixed with water. A good and sensible master will never 
fail to allow these dances to his negroes, as they aire very fond of the 
diversion, and it gives them fresh life and activity to go chearfully 
to work again ; at those plantations which I have visited, the ne* 
groes receive each of them a glass of rum, on their return in the 
evenings from their work. 

In Europe it is generally admitted, that there are situations in 
which it is absolutely necessary to keep up a very strict disciplinei 
particularly in the army and navy. Now it is evidently very dif* 
ficult, for the few Europeans liere, to keep the negroes in good 
order, considering how very numerous they are, and little civi- 
lized : for even the free negroes in the colony possess but little 
humanity ; as a proof of which a European master cannot punish 
his liegro more than by threatening to sell him to a free negro ; and 
how far our method of reasoning respecting the negroes is often 
mistaken, has shewn itself in a new instance, which has happened 
since my arrival here. 

A negro regii^ent of rangers was formerly chosen from the plan* 
tations, out of those who had given proofs all their Uves of a good 
character, and they behaved with great fidelity and bravery when they 
becan^ soldiers ; however, it was found latterly, that, for recruiting 
the black troops, planters sold very bad-tempered negroes, and gave 
them a good character, in order to obtain a better price for them; 
it was therefore resolved to choose recruits from among the fresh im- 
ported negroes, as it was thought they would serve much more wil- 
'ii^gly» when they found that their destination had been to become 
slaves for the plantations, but that now they were liberated^ and 
treated like European soldiers* But these negroes reasoned other- 
wise; and not contented with what had been granted them in their si- 
tuation, they wanted to be entirely independent; and this they could 
have effected easily and without bloodsbedt aft the post of Orange^ 

P 
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where they were stationed, is on the frontiers of the woods of Guiana ; 
but they murdered first their officers in a most s&vage manner, rob- 
bed their quarters of every article, and then retreated into the forest, 
after which they plundered the neighbouring plantations, and kid- 
napped the slaves wherever an opportunity offered. The commander 
in chief of the troops at Surinam, Brigadier-General H — ^g — s him- 
self pursued them with a detachment of regular troops in the 
woods with the greatest activity; but the rebels always found 
means to avoid an action with him ; and after a very fatiguing 
march for many weeks he was obliged to return to Paramaribo, 
without even taking a single rebel. But what was so very difficult 
for the European troops to accomplish, a negro slave effected : he 
had been forcibly taken away by the rebels from one of the planta- 
tations, and having made him their slave, they treated him very 
severely, as he related. The poor fellow however wished much to 
return to his former master; but was, always strictly watched by 
the rebels; at last a favourable opportunity occurred ; the deserters 
began to wish for some female companions, and this negro told them, 
he had a sister and two other female i*elations at the planta- 
tion where he had lived, who undoubtedly would be glad to live 
with them if they had an opportunity of joining them. The deserters 
at first were very suspicious 6f accepting the offer of the negro; 
but at length they consented, and three of them resolved to go 
with him, assuring him at the same time that if he was guilty of 
falsehood or treachery towards them, he should lose his life. They 
went down the river in a boat, and had loaded muskets with them ; 
but in the evening, when they quitted the boat to proceed to the 
plantation, the negro observed to them, that they would be disco- 
vered if they carried arms with them, therefore they had bet- 
ter conceal theii; muskets in the bushes, till they returned with the 
women. After some expostulation, and again threatening the 
negro if be was not fieuthful to them^ they followed his advice 
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and went to the plantation, where they found in a hut the three 
girls, to whom the negro contrived the means of giving secret 
information of his plan ; they affected to agree to the proposal of 
accompanying him and his associates, rum was procured, and the 
deserters now thought themselves quite secure of their object ; but 
when they became intoxicated, the negro went secretly to his former 
master, and told him how happy he was in being able to return to 
the plantation again, and that there were three of the 'deserters 
whom he could easily take ; the negro's house was immediately or- 
dered to be surrounded, and the prisoners were sent to Paramaribo. 
After a confinement which lasted several months, during which 
they confessed that they had been assisted by some of the tribes 
of the bush negroes, one of them died in the prison, and the 
other two were executed. I was not then in town, but have heard 
that they w^re punished with all the severity which the ancient 
laws of this colony had prescribed for the offence. The intension of 
this severity is undoubtedly to hold up a terrible example to, 
other negroes; but as at the time of their execution, the culprits 
shew a great deal of contempt, and even brave the punishment 
that is inflicted upon them, it must have a contrary ^ect on the, 
negroes who witness it. Perhaps a better impression might be 
made upon the living, if the delinquents were only led through the 
streets with the greatest solemnity, and then executed in the 
c'iladel, without exposing their obduracy in a public place, where 
the other negroes are liable to be powerfully affected by their 
behaviour, and stimulated to similar acts, out of motives of resents 
ment. Now, if they had no opportunity of witnessing the bravado 
and contempt of death displayed by criminals, imagination would 
paint the execution much more forcibly to their minds, and the 
government again would be enabled to exercise more lenity in the 
mode of punishment for capital offences. 
But let me change the subject to one more agreeable, and conifer 
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nial ground. The planters know, byexperience, how much better a 
creofe-negro is than one brought from the coast of Africa. The 
Creole ^hews more attachment to his master, and he has learnt 
from his earliest days the custom of the country, and the true me- 
thod of labouring in the fields. It is evidently then the planter's best 
interest, and most conducive to his present profit, to encourage ma- 
trimony among his negroes, to which, indeed, due attention is paid 
in the principal estates. A negro receives for each child, even if 
it is not an year old, the same provision as he does for himself, 
which, to a Tamily of four or five children, is a very considerable 
advantage, especially as in this climate they are at no expense for 
cloathing* A female negro, when she becomes advanced in her 
pregnancy, has an indulgence in working less, and when she is ddi- 
vered is allowed to stay a fortnight at home ; afrer which she pre- 
senUI her child to the master, and requests him to give it a name. 

But those owners of {^antations who reside in town have found 
that the female negroes, during their absence, often miscarry, either 
from the little care they take of themselves, or from their not having 
been sufficiently indulged in the article of labour ; on which ac- 
count many of these planters, when their negroes become advanced 
in pregnancy, order them to town, and they remain under proper 
care, in their houses, till their delivery. By this means abortion has 
often been prevented ; and I have seen, on several plantations, a set 
of fine thriving negro children, who often come to the houses of their 
masters, and attach themselves to the family ; and frequent instances 
have occurred, when some of them have received their emancipa- 
tion, by the death of their masters, that they have refused to accept 
it, expressing their desire to serve the son of their former master, 
knowing that they should experience from him the same kind treat- 
ment which they had recceved before. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that noneof the planters^ here, by all their endeavours, have yet 
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been able to rear up as many negro cfaildoen^as tibeanaoagem^M 
of their plantations necessarily required. 

When the negroes on the plantation begin to.he &r advan^Qd ift 
age they are no longer obliged to work in the "fields, hut arejomploiyQd 
in fishing, watching the ground, or ia gardening, till, they beoome 
still older, and then they are entirely at rest. 

An aged negress is employed in fiseding ibwls^ or starving in .thfr 
kitchen ; and, if she is of a good dispositioD, the cape of the crocje* 
negro children is entrusted to her. 

Both sexes, when they grow old, particulatly when Usiey h&v.e had 
many children, are highly respected by all tbe other negroes Qp^^h^ 
plantations, ^nd are also esteemed by their mas tears. I hfHre sqc^ 
myself, on different plantations, some of these veteran joegroe^f who 
appear very contented and even cheerful. All these things being 
etmsidered» I confess, that the result of my observation }a^ gi^tly. 
dimmished the prejudice which I brought with me fromEuropiSy 
in respect to the situation of the negroes in the colonies. It QAU^t, 
indeed, be acknowledged, that the fate of the negro <iependfl.et[ir^ 
tirely on the temper and disposition of the master ; for ^hile I hsLse 
found the negroes happy on some plications, I have at tines, 
in my rural walks, seen, and still beard more of, the severe correC-» 
tion of others. Though instances of such cruelties as Gapt..Stisdmi)Ui 
has mentioned, and of which he has even given some drawings, are 
no longer known, yet in our times, when a great desire is shewn to 
see the laws of all the colonies amended, it were to be wished tliat a 
man of capacity and independence, like the late Mr. Howard, were 
engaged on a toyage to visit the principal settlements belonging to 
the difierent European nations, with a view of making the strictest 
investigation, what effect the different decrees had there when they 
were first introduced, what means have been employed to see them 
properly executed, and what, in the course of many years, may have 
been the consequence of them ; and at the same time, he should 
\ * • • • 
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feam from those planten whose estates were in the best orders 
and the negroes thereon well situated, of which he would find many 
unoog the different settlements^ what means they have applied 
during tl^ir long practice to attain that perfection ? Then, when 
this traveller returns to Europe, and delivers to the legislatures the 
collection of his enquiries, with his oWn remarks and observations 
regarding the local circumstances of those countries, we might ex- 
pect to see a code of laws formed for the colonies, which would be 
of extensive benefit to them. 

Mr. Howard's object in his travels, was to find, by his researches^ 
a better method of treating prisoners, whether for debt or crimes ; 
and estimable as hb intention undoubtedly wi^ in the pursuit of 
this plan, yet the extent of the benefit, and the immediate value of 
the service, which would be the consequence of such a schenie as 
is here suggested, would, I think, far exceed it; and the person who 
shall be found to carry it into effect, will become the benefactor of 
incalculable nurabeis of friendless negroes, suffering, in particular, 
by the severity of unfeeling overseers. At the same time, it should 
be observ^, that such a plan might be entered upon, and even 
completed, without forming any resolutions that might endanger 
the fortune or the personal safety of the many land proprielor& ia 
the colonies. 
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LETTER XI. 

Custom of the Inhabitants of Paramaribo. — Their general Occupations. 
-^People of Colour. — Free Negroes. — The Slaves. — Indians. — Prin- 
cipal Language spoken in this Colony. 

My Dear Sir, Paramaribo, October 91. 

In giving you the description of the customs and manners of 
the inhabitants of Paramaribo, I must tell you, that societies of 
family parties are here but few, as most of the principal owners of 
estates, who used often to reside in town, have left the colony, and 
most of the present residents are unmarried. These choose for the 
management of their domestic affairs, housekeepers, who ai^e, in ge- 
neral, women of colour ; but though they possess a great ded of 
vivacity, yet their company cannot be interesting to other than their 
masters. 

A wealthy inhabitant of Paramaribo generally employs his time 
in the following manner : He rises at six o'clock, and, to enjoy the 
pleasantness of the morning, takes his breakfast under his piazza, at 
which he is attended by a number of female negroes, and a boy 
who presents him with a segar-pipe ; during this time he orders the 
domestic concerns for the day ; then, putting on a light dress, he 
takes a walk by the side of the river, to see if there are any new 
vessels arrived, and to converse with their captains. About eight 
o'clock he returns home, and till ten employs himself in business, 
then takes a second breakfast, which consists, of more solid articles 
than the first, and would be considered in Europe as a tolerably 
good dinner; after this he occasionally. returns to business till about 
two o'clock, when he goes to a club, of which there are two principal 
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ones ; here he learns the news of the day, takes some refreshment 
or cordials, and returns home at three to dinner, which is often 
in the society of his friends. Some have the same custom here as 
prevails in the south of Europe^ of indulging themselves with a nap 
in the afternoon, but others rather prefer a walk. About six o clock» 
after taking his tea, if he is act engaged in any other company, he 
again visits the club to play at cards or billiards, and about ten he 
returns hoibe to his supper, and then to rest. 

Several gentlemen who have a taste for music hold a concert 
almost every week, to which they invite company. There is likewise 
a theatre here, and gentlemen, for their amusement, have given us 
several representations ; amongst them were some very excellent 
performers. 

Besides the balls given by the governor and general in honour of 
some particular days, there are also subscription balls, where 
the colour of the dresses cannot afford more variety than the dif- 
ferent complexions of the company. 

The inhabitants who are born here of European parents, or the 
Creoles, shew, in their infancy, an early display of extraordinary ta- 
lents; but they are like the fertile soil of the tropics, which, if not 
well cultivated, will soon be overspread with weeds. Some, who 
have the good fortune to obtain proper instructions, prove that they 
are capable of being brought up to any line of business. They 
possess a strong memory for learning languages, and they are ail 
distinguished by the excellence of their hand«writing ; fencing they 
learn well, as also the use of other arms, and they shew a great deal 
of address in all bodily exercises. The people of colour born in this 
colony possess much the same talents as those born of European 
parents, and are well made. The women are remarkable for their 
fine figure, beautiful eyes, and fine teeth ; but their dark complexion 
admits not the rosy colour of the cheeks : the hair is crisped ; but 
ihe mestizos, who are bom pf an European father «nd a; mulatto 
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woman, are a degree more remote from the negro ; and these persons 
^are often so fair as to be hardly distinguishable from the Europeans. 
The quaderoons are still a degree nearer the Europeans^ all the dis- 
tinctions between them are no longer perceptible^and the laws them- 
selves give them the same rights as Europeans^ They possess a great 
deal of vivacity in their temper^much natural wit, and, it is said, they 
are very const§nt in their affection* A curious custom prevails here 
among the free coloured women, who will sometimes challenge one 
another, when they are offended, before a tribunal of their own sex. 
They appoint a day and fix a place, which is in general a handsome 
garden, where a large tent is erected, and in the evening is well lighted 
up. The lady who first gave the challenge ia seated in the principal 
part of the tent, surrounded by her own slaves, and thoseof her friends, 
finely dressed. A circus of chairs is placed for the visitors. The 
lady (or to whom she gives the commission) sings a line containing 
part of her complaint, or some reflection upon her antagonist ; and 
this is repeated in a chorus by the attending female slaves, and fol-- 
lowed by other lines until it becomes a complete song, between the 
different parts of which there is a dance ; and the negro feniales ac- 
company the movements and mark the time with fruit-shells strung 
on a string like beads. This method of treating the dispute gives at 
least, to the adversary, a fiair opportunity of knowing what is spo- 
ken of her, and, of course, enables her to answer it. The next week 
she invites the company, when it becomes her turn to expose the 
character of her antagonist ; and this kind of alternate contention is 
sometimes carried on for several weeks, during which they are vi- 
sited by some of the principal inhabitants, as the scene affords consir 
derable entertainment Sometimes, indeed, tliese females of colour 
will challenge a friend, ia a frolick, to arrange such parties against 
one another, and a great deal of humour is then displayed, in which 
even the visitors are often not spared ; but to preveat any disordei; 

Q 
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at sudi numerous meetings, some of the police officers are always 
in attendance.* * 

The free negroes are esteemed to be about equal in number at 
Paramaribo to the people of colour t thej are handicrafts/ such as 
blacksmiths, carpenters, taylors, shoemakers, &c. but they work 
extremely slow, and are very negligent, so that little dependance 
can be put in most of them. There is however a great difference 
between those who have been instructed in the Christian religion, 
by the Moravians, and the others ; and I have found by experience 
how much more their word may be relied on ; but in general all 
the free negroes are reported to be very idle, and will only labour 
just for a present subsistence. The negro slaves often declare that 
they are belter off than the free negroes. In the songs which the 
plantation negroes frequently sing, there is one of a very lively tune, 
and is always accompanied with much laughter and mirth; the 
words are, Mackarele Saneda, mackarele Monday, mackarele Tues- 
day, mackarele Alleday, &c. ; the meaning is, Mackarel Sunday, 
mackarel Monday, mackarel Tuesday, mackarel every day, &c. 
Seeing the negroes so very merry when they were singing this song, 
I asked them the meaning of the words, when one of them an* 
swered, '< Mastera, when we have good master, we find ourselves 
more happy than those free negroes are, ai^ when we see one of 
them, we make him hear this, for they live upon nothing but mack- 
arel, whilst we other negroes have plenty of different provisions on 
the plantations/' Mackarel is a very cheap diet here ; and that 
the plantation negroes have some reason for their exultation, I am 
inclined to think, as I have seen very few among the free negroes 
as strong and hearty in appearance as they are. 

The custom which the free negroes have of following their 

• These meetings, for^whicb the license from the fiscal most be obtained, the people 
of colour call a Poo. 
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funerals^ gives me an opportunity of observing them Cotteo 
tively.* ' t 

The number of slaves kept in the town are estimated, as I ob« 
served in one of m j former letters, at eleven thousand ; they are not 
only employed in the management of the house, but are also put 
out to difi^f^nt mechanics, to learn those occupations of whiQh 
their masters stand most in need. But there is one method here of 
employing the negroeil, which should not be tolerated; some of 
the inhabitants, when they find a slave possessing sagacity, will 
make him a pedlar, or strolling trader* furnishing him with different 
articles, and leaving entirely the management of the business to 
him ; but he is obliged to pay so much per week to his master, 
who cares not what means he employs to obtain it ; now, when the 
man has been some weeks without selling enough for his regular 
payment, instances have occurred of his endeavouring to supply 
the deficiency by imposition; or even by theft, thinking that even 
if he should be detected, his master would, from a regard to his 
own interest, screen him as mudi as possible from severe punish- 
ment* 

The great vivacity in the temper of the negroes is never more 
displayed than in their Sunday aipusements; y6u know the lively 
play which is performed in the south of Europe, where one party 
diews with his finger a certain number,^ to which the other is to 
add with his fingers a number, and quickly to answer how many 
the number is together, which is performed with a great deal of 

* By the laws of SuriDam, it is enaeted, that if a master wishes to emancipate a 
negro, he must first prove how the negro is to gain his future living; or to give him a^ 
bouse with some land attached to it; besides which the master must give security to 
the value of 3000 florins, in case the* negro should become so p6or or infirm, or other- 
wise as to prove a burthen to the colony. It is observed, however, that the free negroes, 
Whatever be their .condition at first, decline too often in their conditioily particularly 
their posteilty -^ but some who merit to be excepted from this reproach, I know 
myself^ 
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gesticulation ; but the negroes here have still a more lively game, one 
of them makes with his feet, all the extraordinary figures that are 
pf)ssible to be invented, and the Other is to imitate them instantly,, 
trying who can tire the other most. They play also with balls, but 
not in the European manner, by turns, but he is considered the 
best who can first catch the ball ; and being all of them constantly 
employed together, you may judge how fatiguii^ this must be to 
the players. The negro girls, while they are washing the floors of 
the houses, are frequently singing, and beating time to their merry 
song s,with the cloth with which they are at work. 

The creole-negroes, particularly the women, have in g^ieral 
a more cheerful countenance than those brought from the coast 
of Africa, and though they cannot be compared to a beauty of a 
fair complexion, yet if a statue of a fine figured nymph exe- 
touted in black marble can please you, then some of these sable 
females might likewise engage your admiration. There are here 
also some Indian slaves, but they are only allowed to be purchased 
when those Indian nations, who live on the territory of the colony, 
have been at war with some distant tribes, and have taken prisoo^^ 
from them ; the inhabitants of the colony who buy them, employ 
them only as huntsmen, or servants, as they are never used for til- 
ling the ground, for though they are very active, yet they do not 
possess any remarkable bodily strength ; and besides they are in 
their disposition, rather of a melancholy turn. They sometimes 
feel an unusual eagerness to return to their own nation, but will 
not venture the passage, for fear they might fall into the hands of 
Indians, who do not belong to 4lieir own tribe, and thus become 
their slaves again, therefore they rather prefer to stay with their 
European masters ; but then they soon fall into a decline ; grief 
and stupor end their lives. 

Much has been said in Europe lately of the Bishop of Chiapa, 
Bartholomew xie las Casas, reproaching him that he was only the 
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advocate of the ladians, while he recommended subetituting ne- 
groes for them, in Uie colonies. At the same time much praise 
is given to the Cardinal Ximenes, who was against making 
use of negro slaves, for cultivating the tiewly discovered world, 
though by this he has occasioned longer severe treatment of 
the Indians; they were both men of great talents, and of most 
respectable moral character, but de las Casas knew better the 
different temper, and bodily strength of the Indians and the negroes 
from his own experience. This venerable bishop was not the 
defender of slavery, but he only gave it as his opinion, that if slaves 
must be empbyed for the cultivation of the colonies, the Indians 
were less adapted for it than the iiegroes ; and I frankly declare 
that his sentinients appear to be just, not only from what I have 
myself seen of the Indian slaves here, but as it is so completely 
corroborated by the long experience of the inhabitants of this 
colony. 

The singular negro language whieh is spoken at Surinam, has 
its origin in the different changes that have taken place in the 
settlement. Most of the first settlers here were English, and the 
negroes therefore learnt a part of their language^ intermixed widi 
their own African tongue, and words taken from the Portugueze ; 
to which they afterwards added many of the Dutch expressions 
from their present masters, but ending most of their words with 
vowels. This language, composed of so many others, has not a 
large vocabulary, but they make up the sentiments they wish to 
express, by uniting words as follow. Water is watera, but when 
they want boiling water they call it fire-water: talke, signifies 
speaking, but language is talke talke, &c. But as all the new- 
comers from Europe were anxious to learn this language, in order 
to be understood by the negroes, and as their children were of 
course attended by them, they learned it from them, by which 
means it is now become the common language of the colony, so 
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tbat frequentljr a long conversation is carried on by Eo^n)^ and 
Dutch inhabitants in this common dialect^ withoyt the assistance 
of which they would not, understand one another. The. Mora- 
vians have made a grammar of this mixed language, but they were 
obliged to coin many new words, for the purpose of conveying to 
their hearers an idea of the Christian religion. 
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LETTER XII. 

The. Climate of Surinam. — General Opinion respecting it. — Dexterityi 
of the Indians in hunting.-^The wet Season. — Climate of Paramaribo 
rejecting Health. — How to improve it. 

Mt Dear Sir, Paramaribo, Dec. 29tA. 

I AM not surprised that ypu still entertain so unfavourable an dpi* 
nion of the climate of Surinam^ since so many authors who have 
treated on that subject, give the most melancholy description of 
it, and they were so far in the right, when they considered how 
much the first settlers suffered here ; but it is a general opinion in 
this colony, that the climate has changed considerably for the bet* 
ter during these last twenty years, and the old planters mention 
diseases as very common among the inhabitants formerly, which 
are now no longer known. 

The great population of the colony, and the better clearing of 
the ground, has been the principal cause of this happy change. 
Formerly extensive swamps exhaled thick clouds of vapours, and 
being shaded by immense forests, the breezes had little or ho power 
of dispersing them : so that in the time of the heavy raips, they 
became stationary the greatest part of the year. But uqw a more 
serene atmosphere prevails. The year is divided into two dry and 
two wet seasons. When the sun is advancing from the tropic of 
Cancer, within twelve or ten degrees, light showers refresh the land : 
this begins about the middle of April, and increases till the mid^e 
of June, when the rains fall in torrents, and greatly surprise those 
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who have lately come from the north of Europe; but in the 
southern part, as Portugal and Italy, the showers are sometimes as 
heavy, though sooner over. At the beginning of July these heavy 
rains begin to decrease, and in August the long dry season begins, 
and continues till November. When the sun is approaching to the 
line from the tropic of Capricorn, the second wet season begins : but 
as at that time the sun is more distant from this part of the globe, 
the showers do not then last so long. Captain Stedman found no 
difference in the two rainy seasons ; but as he was most of his time 
in the forest in the interior parts of the colony, where it always rains 
more than in the vicinity of Paramaribo, hp had no opportunity of 
observing the distinction. December and January constitute the 
short rainy season, February and March the short dry season. In 
the time that I have been in this colony, the highest degree of heat 
has been ninety-one degrees of Fahrenheit, when it is known that it 
has been in North America, at New York, one hundred degrees, 
and even a hundred and ten. The most time I had the glass stand- 
ing from eighty-three to eighty-four, and the lowest was seventy- 
five, the weather changing always very gradually ; but to make , 
more exact observations on the weather, I have wrote to Europe 
for three more thermometers.. 

The ancients^ and even philosophers too, thought there was rea- 
son sufficient to conclude, that it was impossible those countries 
which are situated under the Tropics could be inhabited, as the air 
was supposed to be inflamed to such a degree, that no human be- 
ing could endure it ; but modern discovery has shewn their error, 
and that these countries are in general, better peopled than the most 
northerly parts of the globe. There is however still in Europe a pre- 
vailing idea against the climate of the Tropics, which does it great 
injustice. A celebrated author^ concluded from the unpleasantness 
which he felt in a close summer's day in Europe, how much more he 
* MoDtesciiiieuj TEsprit de8 LoiiL,\if* zir. c«2. p. 66. 
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would be affect bj the heat^ if he recoded w.thd Tropics ;^ butis 
this countiy, the degixe of atmospheric heat differs aU th<f 

year» and therefore the body is i)o^{|£focted by change. In thejcourae 
of twenty-four hours the min is only half the time in the horiadli^ 
and has no more than.half an hour'n declension throughout the 
year: yet when the heat might natuvally be expected. to. become 
most powerful the see breezes set in, find last froth about tbn inthd 
morning till five in, the afternoon^ which eflfect seeofis to arise from 
the diurnal motion of the globe^ and ihe rarefaction) of the airy 
produced by the. great power of the sun pressing it from east to 
west^ These^ tropical breezes passing over the great ocean, and at- 
tracting much of the saline acid, makes them particularly coolings 
a^d preferabli^ to the European zephyrs, which are very inconstant 
and fluttering, whilst here we have a stream of delightful dir coii^ 
^ntly flowing from the heavens, and refreshing all nature in an 
equable course. 

It is during die dry season that the Indians often come to 
Paramaribo. Government has erected a building for them near 
Fort Zelapdia^ which serves theD> as a caravansary, where they 
always find a lodging ready for them. One day on a tour to the 
public walkp and passing by an adjacent place, where many bushes 
are Iqft.to grow as a wilderness, my terrier chased an eguanna, of 
about 4wo feet long, which made its retreat on a large tamarind 
tree : knowipg this lizard to be one of the favourite, dishes of the 
Indiims, I proceeded to the above mentioned lodg^^ and found 
there a party of Arrawoukes : they seemed to have just done dinner, 
and were taking their afternoon nap in their hamtnocks; but wh^i 
I called out Eguanna, eguanna 1 and pointed out the place where I 
had seen, it, they rose in a momeot, all hastening to take their bows 
and arrows, and followed nie. We perceived the eguanna in the- 
qpper branches of the tree, and the first arrow which one of the 
Indians drewi hit it, but the animal retreated into the thidk foliage ; 
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Bnd though the Indians shot man/ arrows wherever they saw the 
leaves moting, they could not know the efiect, as the tamarind 
trees stand here very close together, and the branches tonch each 
other, the animal might. therefore make its escape; but now most - 
of the young Indians began a general attack by climbing the treesr 
with great agility, but not as the Europeans do, by the help of the 
knees. These Indians put the soles of the feet against the trees, 
and in this manner walked up, holding fast with the hands, whicb 
certainly must require a great deal more strength. When they 
reached the top of the trees they soon gave a shout of triumph, hav^ 
ing caught the game : and one of the Indians taking the eguanna 
by the hind legs, stood upright on a branch without holding him- 
self, and swinging the animal several times over his head, threw it 
down where the Indian females were waiting for it, whilst the other 
Indians were still sporting with much address in the branches of 
the surrounding trees. As this happened on the public walk, and 
near the government-house, several English officers, and many 
other persons were attracted by the rejoicing and exclamation of 
the Indians, and came to see the sport Several of the Indfatr 
women had light bows, and soft cotton balls, fastened on the points 
of the arrows,, for shooting those birds which they wished to preserve 
alive ; when we made them understand our wish to see the effect 
of their bows, they shot several little birds with great dexterity. All 
these Arrawoukes Indians seemed to profit by theii" frequently 
visiting the Europeans, and were of a very genteel behaviour, for 
when many of us were too eager to see how they were shooting the 
eguanna, and had advanced too much und^r the trees, the Indiana 
came directly to us, making signs with their hands that we should bef 
hurt by the descent of the arrows, and they would therefore cease 
shooting till we had removed from the place. 

1 had thus an opportunity of seeing by chance the dexterity of 
«he Indianft in hunting, which before had never occurred to me in 
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my various joumeyt in the country^ and all who witnessed it re« . 
4iiniedlipi|ie highly grat^ed with the spectacle. 

Wi^h respect to the other season, the rains seldom continue long; 
but are rather heavy showers, as the clouds are soon dispersed by 
the sea bre^ses. It seenis that the change of the moon has here 
..some influence in regulating ^ven the hours when the rains fall, and 
this will continue in the same manner for several days, so that if it 
^ rains much at night, the morning^ in general become fair ; and if 
it rains early in the Qtorning, then for the most part at noon the rain 
*ceases. I have seen it rain for about a week at noon, whUe the 
jnornings and evenings were very pleasant ; and there are always 
many days in this season during which there is no rain* What hap- 
pened to me in this season, a few days ago, I shall relate to you 
another t^^. 

It is only in the rainy season that thunder clouds appear in this 
part of the wx)rld, and though they seem to be Very heavy, yet, it is 
said, that unfortunate accidents happen but seldom. The thunder, 
howe.ver, rolls here in a most solemn and awful manner over the 
whole horizon, and it cannot be better described than in the lan- 
guage of the ancients^ who called it, " the voice of the Almighty 
speakipg to Ihs creation/' 

The superiority of this climate to that of the West India islands 
is proved by long experience, from the circumstance that the deso* 
lating hurricanes, which ravage those parts, never extend so near 
to the, line as where Guiana lies. This degree of the tropic climate 
is likewise observed by the physicians to resist the action of the 
malignant fever, which becomes less contagious ; the equal tempe- 
rature of the heat here having the same effect as the cold weather 
in, the north. 

Dr. W — If— g, who is one of the most able physicians of this 
place, told me, that he had tried the inoculation of the cow pox, 
but that it had no effect, and as the matter might not have been 
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fresh eaovtgh^he^ wished tO'Srake another trial. The inhabitantSr 
however, did not like to encourage it, as the amidl pox Terj seldom 
i^ppears in this country, except it is introduced by foreign vessels^ 
Mid for preventing this they take the greatest precaution. 

Another fortunate circumstance for the colony is, that they have 
no earthquakes ; and though they sometimes feel a shock when there 
happens to he one in the neighbouring countries, yet these have 
never done any damage here. Paramaribo, lying in 5* 43^ north 
latitude, has, therefore, superior advantages of situation to many 
other towns in the tropics ; and still more improvements might 
be made tor the greater salubrity of the air. For instance, the 
burial grounds, which were formerly at a distance from the town, 
since the great enlargement of the place, are now closely connected 
with it ; and those who pass them in the hottest part of the season, 
soon experience how noxious these depositaries of the dead must 
be to the living inhabitants of the town. There has been lately 
formed a new burial ground, but many of the inhabitants do not 
like to have their relations interred there; but rather choose to pay 
a high price for a burial place in the orange square, which lies in 
the middle of the town. This, perhaps, is not always the efiect of 
vanity, but from a wish to honour the remains of their friends, and 
io shew their affection, by interring them where others of equal 
fortune have deposited their relations. An order for the aboUshing 
of this burial ground, by government, would be of the most efiec* 
tual benefit to the inhabitants. 

The yard of the Dutch church, which is situated in the most po- 
pulous part of the town, is also used for inteiment ; and on making 
some observations to the officiating clergyman on this subject, he 
declared, that there had already been some objection made by the 
court of Surinam, to the burying any more there; but he had per* 
sisted in continuing the practice, as it was^ his duty, he said, to take 
care of the emoluments of his successor as well as of his own. But 
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a resolution of government would very likely relieve him from this 
burthen on his conscience, while, at the same time, some compen^ 
sation might be made for the loss of this part of his income. 

In other respects, it must be said, that the streets are kept very 
clean ; and here is a species of the smaller sized vullure, which is 
not allowed to be kiUed as it frequents the town, where it devours 
the carcasses of reptiles or any ofial that majr be lying unobserved. 
Twice in the year the police officers inspect the town to see if the 
gravel ground, orange trees, and lime hedges, are all kept in good 
order, which makes the streets appear as a fine walk, and many of 
the new-comers compare Paramaribo to a complete garden. 
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LETTER XIII. 

On the Effect of the Climate of Surinam on different Constitutions. — 
The best Method to preserve Life and Health. — Consequences of 
extravagant Living^and Temperance. — Instances of Longevity in this 
Colony. — The Climate particularly favourable to Females. — How the 
Climate acts on Persons of different Countries. 

Mr Dear Sir, Paramaribo, February 6\ht 1807. 

riAy itf G given you a description of the climate of Surinam, I 
shall now proceed to state some observations, which I have had the 
opportunity of making, upon the effect of this climate on diflerent 
constitutions. It is a happy circumstance, before a voyage to the 
tropics is undertaken, when it is foreseen whether the person 
will be much influenced by the change of the climate. But this 
unfortunately does not seem to be sufficiently attended to in Europe. 
A family wishing to carry on a commerce, or to. settle some aflairs, 
in the tropics, oft^n chooses among themselves the youngest, most 
healthy, and strongest, to go to that country, thinking him the best 
adapted to resist any attack of the climate ; but by his plethorick 
disposition he becomes more afiected by the change in this country, 
and whilst nature is gradually bringing on a crisis tp mould him 
to the climate, his strong constitution acts against it, and by a vio- 
lent effort he sinks into the greatest danger. On the contrary, a 
weak constitution is more pliable, and, therefore, not only passes 
over easily the time of seasoning, but the climate in reality becomes 
more beneficial to him, as t have not only experienced in myself, 
but ha^ve even seen the good effect in many others, who have told 
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me, that the climate agreed perfectly well with them. Youths of 
. tEibout the age often or twelve, and persons of lhirty-fi\\e years, and 
upwards, will likewise run very little hazard in this climate* 

By this description, it is not meant to discourage those who are 
in the most vigorous state of health and spirits, to give over their in- 
tended voyage to this part of the world, but only to recommend to 
them a more particular attention to their constitution and mode of 
living. 

But the misfortune is, that when Europeans first come hither, the 
great hospitaUty of the inhabitants of this country, and tlieir cheerful 
society, engages them so much in company, that they imperceptibly 
fell into a course of free living, which proves very injurious to theif 
health. Many of the wealthy inhabitants of this country live in the 
following manner : they take their breakfast as soon as they rise, 
after which they begin to drink cordials, which are sometimes re- 
peated ; then they sit down to a second breakfast, which consists of 
several dbhes of roasted meat, fish, &c. &c. a proportional quantity 
of beverage is also taken, and at three o'clock a plentiful dinner is 
served up, at which is drank either claret or.Madeira, or perhaps both. 
Besides tea in the afternoon, punch is drank, which is not always 
made very weak, and a copious supper closes the scene of luxury. 
Now, if a person in Europe was to live in this manner, would he not 
be considered as rashly endangering his health, and ruining his con- 
stitution ? But there are some here who pursue this practice, and yet 
enjoy tolerable good health ; their life, however, is always very preca- 
rious, whilst those gentlemen who are far advanced in age, of whom 
I enquired respecting their mode of living, assured me, that they 
never had lived in such an extravagant manner. I have witnessed 
several persons, who were in apparent good health, soon taken dan- 
gerously ill, but never heard them lay the fault on the climate, in- 
stead of which, they candidly confessed, that it was entirely their 
own neglect. All this should certaiuly induce a new-comer to pay 
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ihe strictest attention to his mode of living, for which the following 
rules may be recommended* 

On his anrival at the colony, he should take care to get a lodging 
in a healthy situation : it is not sufficient that the house stands on 
a dry ground, but there must not be iq its viciuity, particularly from 
whence the tropical breezes blow, either swamps or wildernesses of 
woods ; wherever this has not been attended to, the consequences 
have proved fatal. There is a house which stands in a pleasant si- 
tuation here, at the Hortus Surinamensis,. and yet whoever takes a 
lodging there, is certain of becoming dangerously ilL The last who 
occupied it was Colonel Crosstone, and he died in consequence, 
very much regretted on account of his estimable character. It 
is said, that his servant also fell sick. I went to see this^ house, 
with another gentleman, and it appeared to us, that it was only af* 
fected by a field adjacent to the garden, which was formerly 
cultivated, but is lying now fallow ; the trenches are stoptand filled 
up with rotten vegetables, producing, of course, a corrupt air which 
is carried by the breezes into the house. It is better to sleep in the 
upper part of the house, as the country is low, and a part of the 
year damp ; experience shews the utility of this, as those inhabitants 
who have ordered their negroes to sleep up-stairs, have since found 
them remain in much better health. It is the custom here, in com- 
mon with other countries of the Tropics, to sleep within mosquito 
curtains, but as they are in general too close, and the mosquitoes 
coming in the same direction with the breeze, it is better to have in 
the windows of the bed-roojqi which lie to the east, ^uze firames, 
and the mosquitoes which may have happened to get into the room 
can-soon be driven out by fumgating it with some sugar or dry 
orange li^aves, in the evening just before the windows are shut. 

A particular care with regard to dress i^ Ukewise necessary, and 
many new-<:omers cateh severe colds by exposing themselves to a 
current of air after great perspiration ; but the method they use 
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^here of cooling their beverm^ might att as a ^^autidn to thdin« A 
wet cloth is put rounds decanter^ which i& made pf a pbrdui darth, 
and this decanter is put into a currentofair, which cools the lii^uor 
surprising! J. Those who have suffered much by colds, will sometimes 
fall into Qtlier extremes, and clothe themselves entirely with flannel. 
Jt is trueth^t by this they prevent their catching cold again^ but then 
they increase an unnecessary perspiration, which the close texture 
of the flannel does not allow to evaporate quickly. Cotton, as a 
produce of the Tropics, and made into calicoes, may answer the 
purposeof preventing those from catching cold who are born in this 
country, but it seems not suflicient for £uropean constitutions; 
a Ught worsted jacket next the skin answers the purpose best, as it 
allows the air to penetrate sufficiently, and preventst any ill effect 
from 4he perspiration, and over this jacket any dress can be worn 
without injury. 

With rn^pect to the general diet, whoever will accustom himself 
iiere to take the first thing in the morning a glass of cold cistern 
water, will find it cmiduce much to his health, and in a short time it 
will prove very agreeable. But cold bathing is the most beneficial, 

' and a shower bath is preferable to any other method ; but when 
this cannot be had, bathing in a large tub, and pouring ofi the 
head a pail full of water, will be suflicient. It is best to bathe in the 
morning before going out; and whoever uses the cold bath daily, 
will find little reason to complain of the debilitating influence of this 
climate. Some gentlemen use warm baths j. but though they may 
^d it momentarily comfortable, it is observed, that they are sooner 
upt to catch cold. If a prickling heat appear, it will be good to 
have the bath milk warm, though the bathing of the head may be 
still continued with cold water. 

The breakfast may be according to what a person has been ac* 
customed to in Europe ; and if he has an appetite iagain at ten or 

' twelve o'clock, he has a good choice of the mort delicious truits ; but 

S •' ■ . ' 
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it will be always advisable to eat with them a small piece of bread, 
as it imbibes a part of the juices of the fruit, aud prevents the sto* 
mach from cooling too much. 

The dinner may also consist of the different articles used in Eu-* 
rope ; but it will be always better to take more vegetables than meat 
Some glasses of generous wine at dinner cannot be in the least inju* 
rious, but they should be taken as a relish, and never as a remedy, 
under the plea of helping belter digestion ; for that purpose bene- 
volent nature has given the finest spices to the Tropics, and these the 
natives use abundantly. 

The best beverage used here when not at dinner is the morning 
spruce beer, of which the essence is frequently brought by the vessels 
from North America. In the aflernoon a sangoree, consisting of Mbt 
deira wine, slices of lemon, water, and nutmeg, or a weak punch ^ 
may be drank ; but distilled spirits in the torrid zone arp the most 
pernicious things to the health that can be taken. It is true the spi- 
rits are sometimes lowered by the addition of water; but the mis- 
fortune is, that in the course of time, the persons who habituate 
themselves to the mixture of spirits and water, pay but little atten^ 
tion to the height of colour, or the increased proportion of the for- 
mer to the latter. 

The supper in this country of course ought to be always very 
light. If by this diet a new-comer of a plethoric constitution should 
still fear the effect of the climate, let him then take a lesson from 
nature, and observe how she saves here many of that description by 
ejecting a humour from the ear, nose, &;c. and let him use an issue, 
which will be of the greatest benefit to him ; however, if he feels an 
indisposition which was unknown to him before he arrived at this 
climate, he should in that case consult a physician. There are here 
two who particularly merit the greatest consideration, as well for 
their medical knowledge, as for their long practice : Dr. W — If—g, 
whom I have already had occasioji to mention when speaking of the 
small-pox, and Dr. D — ^b— s. 
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The mornings and afternoons are very pleasant for exercise^ and 
in the morning especially^a walk to the west is advisable^ because in 
returning when the sun becomes more hot^ the easterly breezes are 
constantly in your face> which refreshes you all the way home ; but 
with the aid of the umbrella^ even at noon^ the weather does' not feel 
unpleasant* The umbrella is in general use with the inhabitants^ 
who have long Resided here^ but it is very little regarded by the new- 
comers, by whom it ought to be less neglected, as the use of it will 
prevent the complaint which is called in the south of Europe coup 
de soleil, (ihe stroke of the sun), which occasions the most violent 
head^ache, and oftentimes sudden death. 

But after all, should a fresh comer at any particular period suffer 
by the heat of the season, let him go for a while to a cotton planta* 
tion near the sea coast, and he will there experience the benefits of 
a most delicious air* 

It is peculiarly necessary to be guarded in thb country against 
violent passions, as the climate tends to promote excessive irritability, 
and, therefore, it isindispensible that a person should keep himself 
in a cheerful temper, as the best method of preserving good health. 

To give you a better idea of this climate, I have made an extract 
from a weekly paper published here, in the German language/from 
the 7th of August 1793 until June 1793, by Mr. Engelbrecht, and 
whicht among other general notices, records the following deaths 
at Paramaribo. 

1798 Ycin 

Aug. 5 -Blacka van Abigael (a free negress) died at 

the age of • - 70 

U T. C. Wilderwank • - 83 

2i2 Mr. J. F. Time . . • 67 

37 J.; J. Van Claver • • - 74 

Sept 10 Luis Marchan • * - 60 

Nov. 18 Mr. Philip Jacobs - • 78 
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Dec. 5 Colonel Oerholt^ Laving served in this co- rem Man. Da. 

;ionj 40 years ... •• 80 6 25 

1793 

Jan. 19 Mr. J, D. Limes • • - 67 

Feb. 3 Mr. J. D. Kustner - - - 76 

5 Jacob vande Bey (a free woman of colour) 95 

Mar. 4r Salamon Blanco* - - - 85 

8 Mr. Anthony Smith - • 65 

April 3 A. H. Dickson (a fisherman) - 60 

May 8 Sampson - - - ^* . 88 

June 30 D. van P^rdo (a free woman of colour) 72 

As this list includes only eleven months, it shews that peo- 
ple of an advanced age are not rare, here; to which I can 
add, that I have myself seen many persons apparently very old. 
There is, for instance, a negro woman living with my landlady^ who 
is supposed to be one hundred and twenty years old, for though she 
cannot tell herself what her exact age is, yet she can relate circum- 
stances that happened within her knowledge, in this colony, when 
she was a child, from whence it appears she must be about the 
above mentioned age; and I have been told by a very respectable 
person that he knows a negro woman of one hundred and thirty 
years old-* It might be asked what art do they possess of lengthen- 
ing their lives to so great period in a country which is reputed to be 
so unhealthy? The only answer is, their diet. They live, as we may 
say, after the manner of the Patriarchs. With regard to the negroes 
attaining so great an age, it might be said, that their constitutions 
agree better with the temperature of this climate ; but the Jews also 
live to a very advanced period here, as they likewise adhere stiidtly 

* Though ibctse great ages may be somewhat exaggerated hj common report, jeli 
there can ^ qo jdoubt of the two women having arriyed at a mest protracted period of 
human ezisteoce. 
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to a wholesome diet; and you will also find in the list some very old 
Dutchmen, and some who were not born in the colony, amongst 
them is an officer who served forty years, and certainly exposed 
himself often to the difierent effects of the climate ; but from all 
the information J could obtain conceming these persons, it appeared 
that they all lived very temperately. 

To the ladies this climate is particularly favourable, and it is said, 
that instances are not rare where they enter into the third add fi>urth 
marriage; undoubtedly^ it is, in a great measore, owing to their 
mode of living, that they surpass io much our sex in longevity. 
However, this cliniate^ does not require a severely absteraioufr diet, 
but only to enjoy the comforts of Ufe with moderation. It is acoin^ 
mon observation in the West Ipdies, that the English live the shortr 
est, the French lonjger than them, and the Spaniards the longest 
of all ; and the bills of mortality justify the remark. 
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LETTER XIV. 

The Climate of Surinam as affecting the Health of Sailors and SoU 
diets. — A Proposal for obtaining Recruits who are well inured to the 
Climate. — On Captain Stedman's Plan of Reform ^^for the Increase of 
Population and universal Happiness.'' 

My Dear Sir, Paramaribo, March 9(k. 

In my last letter I have endeavoured to shew you, by a number 
of facts, how a new-comer in this colony may preserve himself 
against the influence of the climate. He must however maintain a 
firm command over himself, to be abl^to regulate his mode of liv-* 
ing: but the sailors and soldiers merit a distinct consideration; 
the former can be better managed, as they are, in general, on 
board their vessels, and if not much employed, as they were formerly, 
in conveying the colonial produce from the plantations, they are 
less exposed to the heat of the sun, and they would be still less so, 
if more openings were to be cut through the high and thick cluster 
of trees, that stand on the opposite shore of the river, in which 
case the air would become sufficiently cool on board the ships. 

But as the soldiers'^cannot be so well looked after as the sailors, 
they find too many opportunities of obtaining liquors; and how 
pernicious these are to them, may be understood by the destruction 
they have occasioned of so many native Indians. And the delete- 
rious qualities of the new rum are so universally known, as to have 
acquired for it the appellation of kill-devil. 

The troops which are sent to the Tropics are often new raised 
regiments, and consist mostly of young men, upon whom the in-, 
fluence of the climate is most dangerous: it might perhaps be 
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therefore better to send out only such regimeots aa are composed of 
men who are farther advanced in life ; but for the recruiting of these 
regiments, it might be very useful to establish a military school in 
the colony, not only for the Creoles of European parents, but even 
for the people of colour, who shew considerable address in military 
exercises, and are very partial to a soldier's life. These would, no doubt, 
bring their children to the school, if it could be done free of expense 
to them ; and no just suspicion can be retained against these people, 
as they are strongly attached to the Europeans, and have always 
assisted them against the bush*negroes. The negroes dislike the mu- 
lattoes, and as they express their sentiments often in songs, they have 
one to the following purport, <^ The white people have a country, the 
negroes have also a country, but the mulattoes have none/' In the 
proposed military school, there should be some days appomted in 
every week to take the young soldiers into the woods to exercise 
them in shooting ; whereby they would acquire the greatest 
address in marching through all the difficulties of these wildernes- 
ses, and so become the best defenders of the colony against t}ie 
attacks of the bush-negroes, as well as against any other enemy. 

If the soldiers of the European regiments that are statipned here, 
should like to see their children brought over to the colony, at an 
age where they risk so little from the change of climate, and have 
them educated in the military school, were it done by govern- 
ment, the expense, including the school, would not be so great as 
that attending the constantly sending over new regiments ; besides 
the advantage which would hence accrue in saving so many valu- 
able lives, which are now lost by coming over at an improper age ; 
and if some portions of land were given to those soldiers educated 
in this military seminary, who conducted themselves well, it would 
be an inducement to many of the poorer class of Europeans, tfo 
have their children sent over, with thanks to the government whp 
provided so well for them. 
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Captain Stedman in bis account of Suriaam, &)c^ (in ^e edition 
of 1806) ToL ii. chap. 29» proposes a plan of reform for the irir 
crease of population and universal happiness. At page 371 he 
sajSy << I cannot help thinking that not only Surinam^ but the 
West India colonies in general, might accumulate wealth to them^ 
.sdvesy and promote the permanent happiness of Uie slaves that are 
under their subjection^without having recourse to the coast of Guinea 
to supply the almost hourly consumption of that unfortunate 
people. But before I proceed, it will be necessary to state the 
manner in which the negro slaves art distributed and treated, by 
the customs of this settlement only, without adverting to the dis- 
tribution or government of them in other colonies ; from which, 
however, those may equally derive some profit ; and then I shall 
endeavour to point out how, in my opinion, they ought to be dis- 
tributed and treated according to the laws, not only of humanity, 
but of common sense. 

<* I have before observed, that in Surinam there are supposed to 
be on an average, about 75,000 negro slaves of all denominations, 
which (allowing them, for the sake of a round number, to amount 
to 8Q,000) are here distributed in the following extraordinary man- 
ner, vi^. The plantations, being about 800 in number, though some 
have but 34 negroes, and others 400^ we will suppose them to pc^ 
sess 100 slaves each, which complement is exactly the above num^ 
ber of 80,000 people. These are employed in this settlement as fol- 
io^ ; the first column of figures alludiiig to one estate, the secon4 
ditto tp eight hundrtd^" 
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Four boys or male servants to attend aboat the house 

Maids or female servants to wash^ sew^ iron^ See. 

A cook for the planter^ overseer, 8cc. 

A fowler or huntsman to provide game for the taUe 

A fishing negro to provide fish for ditto 

A gardener to provide the table and the flower garden 

To attend the bullocks and horses on the estate 

To attend the <aheep on the estate 

To attend the hogs on the estate 

To attend the poultry that is on the estate 

Carpenter negroes, to build houses, boats^^c. 

Cooper negroes to make and repair hoffsheads 

A mason to buiH and repair the brick foundations 

At Paramaribo, some to trades, others for shew 

A negro surgeon to attend the sick negroes 

Sick and incurable, that are in tbe hospitals 

A nurse for the negro children that cannot be with their parents 

Children under age that can do no work of any kind 

Superannuated negroes, worn out by slavery 

To work in the field, no more than 25 miserable wretches 

Total orcomplete number of slaves in the colony 


On one 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 
15 

I 
10 

1 
16 

7 
25 


Oneisbt ^ 
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S«00 

S«00 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

4800 

1600 

800 

, leooo 

800 
8000 

800 

I2S00 

JH300 

aoooo 


100 


80,000 



Captain Stedman goes on to say : << By this it appears, that no 
more than 20,000, or only one fourth of the whole number, are 
condemned to do all the labour of the fields, on whom it may be 
said, chiefly falls the dreadful lot of untimely mortality that I 
have formerly mentioned. Now it is evident, that if the 50,000 
able-bodied slaves that are in the colony of Surinam were piit to 
equal drudgery, the mortality, which is now at the rate of five per 
cent, would then increase to at least the number of twelve out of 
every hundred, and would completely extirpate the whole mass in 
little more than eight years time. 

<^ Having thus at an average demonstrated how. they are distri- 
buted, I must briefly observe, that while full 30,000 live better than 
the common people of England, and near 30,000 are kept in idle* 
ness, and do not work in the fields ; the remaining 20,000 may be 
classed (that b in general) among the most miserable wretches on 
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earthy, and are worked^ starved^ insultedj^j^nd flogged to deaths with- 
out being 90 much a$ allowed to comptatn for redress, without being 
beard in their own defi^ce, withoat receiving common justice on 
any occasion, and thus may be considered as dead-alive, sioce cut 
off Itom all the common privileges of human society. 

^ I will now proceed, by candidly asking the world, if the above 
is not an improper and senseless misapplication, not only of weaHhj^ 
but of human life and labour ; which only by a proper distribution 
and management, might accumulate the ohe and relieve the other ?"" 

Now if we minutely examine this listt it will be difficult to point 
out those 50,000 able bodied slaves in the colony, which Captain 
Stedman proposes to have put to equal labour with the other slaves* 

In the list, four boys are mentioned to serve in and about the 
house ; in general there are but one or two negroes in a family to 
attend ; but if there are more than these, they coniist of such as 
are too young to labour in the fields. 

Four, female servants for household purposes^— are only to be 
found in burge &milies, or occasiomaUiy employed when there is 
company on the plantation, at other time» they frequently work ia 
tliefieMs^ ^ 

One cook for the planiteirs, overseer, &€«-*-*certainly there must be 
one to cook for theo^ and it is impossible for him to be employed 
ia thib fidds^ 

One fowler or huntsman: — in a country where there is so much 
game as is the case h»e, a huntsman is very necessary to provide 
for the table ; but the persons employed in this service, aie often 
Indians or mulattoes, who are not used to work in the fields. 

One fishing negro: — this place is hi general given to one who is 
aged and past other labour ; which is also the case with the gar- 
dener. Que to attmd the bullocks andf horses : — there certainly 
Bmst be a person to^atteiKl to them. One to attend the sheep r-^^-fbe 
most of the pkuitatioiis have nouie, as they do not breed well m 
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this country. One to attend the hogs : — they must be guarded, they 
would otherwise do much mischief to the plantation. One to attend 
the poultry : — this office is in general given to an old negro woman. 
Six negro carpenters, — are only to be found on the largest estates; 
they are sent when very young to learn their trades in town, and 
have therefore never been accustomed to labour in the fields ; be* 
sides, they are chosen from amongst those negroes who have inost 
mechanical talents, and on account of their utility and skill, are 
more highly considered and better treated than the other negroes 
on the. plantations. Two negro coopers must be considered in the 
same circumstances as the carpenters; which is also the case of the 
masons. Of the fifteen negroes at Paramaribo, — some of them 
might doubtless be i^pared for the use v^ the plantations,; but I 
should suppose ^at the negro surgeon, cannot well be expected to 
work in the fields. Ten siok and incurable in the ho)$pitals,-^Tof 
course they must remain there. One nurse for the negro children, 
— she has her full employment. Sixteen children undier age that 
can do no work at all,^nd seven superannuated negroes worn out 
by da very, finish this list. It is not likely that the negroes would 
reach to so advanced an age, if they were so ill treated as is r^pise- 
sented. And with respect to their standing, I appeal to all those 
who have visited different colonies ; >nd from experience I can de- 
clare the n^roes here are remarkable for their hearty appearance, 
which could not well be the case, if their provisions were either 
scanty or bad. 

From these observations on. the number of the negroes, you will 
find that the planters cannot, injustice, be reproached with k^piiog 
many negroes in idleness who might be sent to labour in the fields: 
and indeed this would be very inconsistent with the well known 
economy of the Dutch nation ; Captain Stedman has therefore 
certainly gone too for in the ground taken for his proposed plan ; 
but should I fall into similar errors, I request your kind indulgence 
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LETTER XV. 

On the AhoUtion of the Slave Trade. 

My Dear Si R) Paramaribo, Jpril \2th. 

1 AM much obliged to you for the interesting information which 
you sent me, of the resolutions passed by the British Legislature of 
the total abolition of the slave- trade. At the same time you ask' 
what) in my opinion, will be the consequences of this measure to the 
colony of Surinam. In complying with your wish* to treat this sub- 
ject, I need hardly observe that self-interest cannot have the slight- 
est influence on my mind ; since I have never bought a negroj nor 
do I intend to make any purchase of lands in the colonies. At this 
time, when all importation of slaves from the coast of Africa, into 
the English settlements, is strictly prohibited, it seems that calcula- 
tions have been made in, Europe, with a view of proving that the 
proportion in number of the two sexes among the negroes in the 
West Indies, does not differ so greatly as to prevent the regular 
increase of labourers born upon the spot. But whatever may be 
the aggregate number of the two sexes, or however well balanced 
the proportion may be between them» it is certain that in the dis- 
tribution or allotment of them there is a very great difference. In 
the towns the female negroes are most numerous, many being 
necessarily kept for domestic servants, or are employed in those 
occupations which do not require much exertion or great bodily 
strength ; but on the plantations, where labour is indispensable, 
male negroes are preferred^ the women in the colonies not being 
put to those heavy employments which are imposed upon them by 
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the male tyrants of Africa, and other uncivilized countries/ In th»i 
respect, therefore, the condition of the female negroes is rendered 
happier bj their retnoval to the colonies. 

When a person begins to form a plantation at Surinam, he first 
clears the land, by cutting down the large trees and sawing th^m 
into planks. To complete this expensive work, he b under the ne- 
cessity of collecting a number of hardy wood-<:utters ; consequently 
in this stage of his concern he has no employment for female negroes, 
who can only be wanted when the land is perfectly cleared fpr culti- 
vation. I know timber plantations on which there are more than forty 
male negroes and only three females ; the planters, therefore, must 
cease, to clear the lands if they can get no fresh supplies from Africa, 
as it is itapossible to look for an increase of negro children on their 
estates. . 

In one of my former letters* I observed, that many of the planters 
prefer the creole-n^rocs to the African, as being more attached to 
their masters, and because by early practice and attention they 
acquire a better method of cultivating the land. On these accounts 
tlie proprietors give rewards, by way of encouragement^ to those 
negroes who bring up children. They have not, however, as yet had 
the satisfaction of seeing the increase of births bear an adequate 
proportion to what their stock of working negroes might naturally 
have led them to expect. 

The inhabitants of Surinam attribute this deficiency of population 
in the native negroes of the colony to the natural licentiousness of 
their dispositions, and to the practice of polygamy^ which is the 
consequence of it. I am aware that many persons in Europe are 
of opinion that this depravity arises from the enslaved condition in 
which the negroes are kept, and which makes them averse to regu*** 
lar matrimony that they may not have to rear up a large family. In 
answer to this, however, it should be observed, that according to the 

♦ Letter X. 
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^ttccouDts tif trar^lfefs i\^h6 4ia?e beeh in veifiiotis iparts ef AfViea,'Ule 
^siaime viciousnas of manners prevails 'tenong the i^^fious tribes of 
negroes in their native land; from ifi^hence it is natural einough td 
conclude^ that th^ are in- general kept in as great a state of slavery 
in Africa as in the colonies, or that they have a peculiar propensity 
-to lliis course of life. 

'All who have had an opportunity of <Aiaking observlations on the 
cbiiracter and conduct of the negroes, admit that thjey^possess for the 
mt^t pai^t a great vivacity of temper, vrfaich, united with ccmsiderable 
<bodily strength, often hurries their passions into violent extrenoes, 
since they are not kept in bounds by civilization, nor controlled 
■by their religious opinions. 

The Dutch laws ivhich were given to Surinam at the first estab- 
lishnient of the colony, and by which a negro is declared to be free 
-^he moment he embraces Christianity, have unquestionably very 
tbuch dieeked the seal of their masters in proinoting their conver- 
sion. It ought, however, to be considered, l^t the Christian reli- 
^giob does not interfere with civil rights ; but, without altering the 
donditibn or station of those who embrace it» recommends humanity 
on ^e piart of masters, obedience on that of servants, and mutual 
litVttChktient between both. In the course of time, therefore, as the 
nature of this religion is miderstood, and its beneficial influence ex- 
perienced, the minds of men become gradually prepared for such a 
degree of moral refinement as may excite in those who are in power 
a desire of enacting milder laws; and in tiiose who are to be go- 
verned by them, a temperate and submissive deposition not to 
abuse those; laws. 

That the negroes are riot destitute of genius and talents, abundant 

-instances have shewn; but that their . progress in civihzation is so 

slow as to be almost imperceptibie, the pres^it state of the whole 

negro coast of Africa, incontestibly proves. We have^ therefore, 

reason to expect, that even when greater care and better means shall 
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be adopted fbr the inslniction of the blacks in ijiel^^stlbdia^qo- 
loni^, yet that their minds will not improve so rapidly as to iiiak3t 
them soon capable of enjoying properly the same rights as are poa^ 
sessed by the labourers of the civilized states of Europe; and^ con- 
sequently, to give them suoh privileges before they know how to 
conduct themselves, is a measure more generous than prudent^ as 
experience has demonstrated^ 

If then we find that in many of the plantations of Surinam, it is 
utterly impossible to keep up the requisite stock of labourers by 
the increase of creole-negroes, owing to the disproportion there 
is between the two sexes ; and that even on others who are better 
provided for in this respect, and where all due encouragement has 
been given to the rearing of negro children, the increase of the 
Creoles is still very inconsiderable, it is natural to suppose, that 
many planters finding their income failing, by the death of their 
negroes, without having the means of supplying their place with new 
recfuits, wiB force the survivors to add to tteir work the labour of 
those who died. While the loss will be immediate to otjier plariters> 
who may not adopt this cruel method, when they see their fields 
becoming daily more neglected ; as will certainly happen to landed 
proprietors of the most respectable character, and amongst whoip 
are many who left their native country in consequence of the firowns 
offortune, and since their settlement in the colony have employed 
all their assiduity in agriculture, as sanctioned by governmeot» 
whereby they have at last acquired an income by which they c^O 
maintain a large family : now, it certainly must be hard* upon theiOt 
if they have no time to prepare for the new regulation, nor are al- 
lowed any indemnification for the loss they may sustain. 

That at present there are not by far so many negro children boni 
in the colonies as to keep up a necessiary supply of labourers, is 
generally admitted in Europe; but it is at the same tinje expected, 
thai by the prohibition of importing more negroes firoxp the co^st of 
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Africa, the planters will be obliged to encourage by all means the 
increase of the Creoles. The great difficulties which have hitherto 
occurred to impede this plan are obvious. But let us even suppose 
that from this time the most eifectual arrangements were made for 
the increasing of the creole-negroes ; it will, notwithstanding, require 
at least twenty years before the new ofispring can be employed in 
cultivating the ground. Now, if till that time no new substitutes . 
for the aged negroes can be procured, what must be the consequence 
to the whole colony ; the wealth of Surinam, which has been made 
by the inhabitants through their laborious industry for a whole cen«- 
tury, will not only vanish, but, what is worse, the land will relapse 
into that state of wilderness and swamp which originally, by exhal- 
ing the most pestilential vapours, proved so destructive to the first 
settlers. 

The slave trade, when attentively considered, certainly fills the 
mind with the most unpleasant sensations, and indeed imagination 
itself cannot paint to itself any cruelties in darker and more fright-^ 
ful colours than those which have bteen proved to be really com- 
mitted in the course of this degrading traffic : on which account 
many persons of distinguished moral characters and talents united 
their endeavours to procure the abolition of the slave trade in the 
colonies belonging to Great Britain, and have at last succeeded. 

The different African nations will no longer, from that quarter, be 
instigated by the intrigues of slave traders to declare war ; and their 
conduct towards each other in this respect will now, it is to be hoped, 
be as just as it was before the traffic of slaves began. Nevertheless, 
among uncivilized nations, the most trifling diagreements with their 
neighbours, will frequently create new wars ; and it is reported, that 
the custom still prevails on the coast of Africa of making the pri* 
soners taken in war, slavey, and of treating them with the utmost 
severity, out of revenge, while those for whom they find no employ- 
inent are sacrificed to their divinities. It is much to be wished^ 
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therefore, that those philanthropists who have so greatly interested 
themselves in lessening the misery of the negroes, would make a 
strict enquiry whether these barbarous practices really prevail among 
the tribes in Africa, as is strongly reported, and as the gesticulations 
the negroes made, to shew what they expected would be their fete, 
when the Guineaman was taken by the privateer TAigle,* leads 
me to think is the fact Now, if in reality these cruel usages actu-' 
ally prevail amongst the African negroes, it will be found so far 
from being wrong, that it becomes meritorious to save those victims 
from their sanguinary conquerors, and bring them to a state of servi* 
tude in a civilized country, where, should they be treated lyi^th 
inhumanity, the laws have provided a redress. 

$ut it is not necessary to obtain thpse negroes from the <x>ast ^of 
Africa by the means which were formerly in use, since the Euro- 
pean governments might take them under their own better pro- 
tection. 

The commerce between European and African nations is reported 
to be in many articles so considerable, that most likely th^ principal 
factories will be still kept up. To the resident officers at (^|^Qse 
places it might be intriiatedby their respective governments, to pro- 
cure, as proper occasions offer, negroes for the service of the western 
colonies. In choosing officers for those places, if, instead of regard- 
ing the qualification of talents only^ a considerable attention was 
also paid to moral character,. then- no suspicion could arise of their 
being open to bribery. They who had been always acting upon 
principles^ of integrity in their native country, would not j)ecome 
corrupt on residing in Africa; besides^on the plan which I humbly 
conceive worthy to be proposed, the governor should t^ke no 
profit in the number of negroes, how many soever he might 
obtain in the pame of his own government. His salary as go- 
vernor should be fixed; but every two years in which the report 

• Letter If. 
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should state that the negroes sent by him from Africa to the colo- 
nies, were obtained in a lawful way, and were treated well, the 
European government should send the governor of the factory a 
valuable testimony of their approbation. 

To him also should be sent several negroes born in the West In- 
dieS) but who still should have a knowledge of the language of the 
country from which they first originated ; these negroes on their ar- 
rival in Africa would soon become acquainted with the different 
native tribes ; and thus by their means the governor would know 
the circumstances which had occasioned a war, what might be the 
intention of the conquerors with respect to their prisoners, and in 
what station these were before they became captives. And when 
the governor had formed his judgment which of these negroes would 
be the most useful for cultivating the land in the colonies, and after 
the interpreting negroes had explained to the prisoners the nature 
of the situation they were intended for, should they be willing to 
part with their African masters; then the governor should enter into 
an agreement with the person in whose possession they are, to ex- 
change those prisoners for such European goods as he may demand 
for them. Amongst the negro prisoners of war, of course all those 
who had been previously employed in labouring in the fields in 
Africa, would be the most useful for the colonies, and preferable to 
all others, except the creole-negroes. But the slave traders never 
made any distinction : they bought, for instance, as well as the 
others, those negroes who were reputed in Africa to practise witch- 
craft, which consisted chiefly in a knowledge of the different effects 
of the most powerful poisons, and the most artful methods of ad- 
ministering them to those who might have the misfortune of falling 
under their displeasure, by which means they were able to predict 
the time of their death. Those subjects, when transported into the 
colonies, have often destroyed a number of negroes, and sometimes 
their masters too, before their villainy could be discovered. 
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At other times the slave traders purchased a chieftain negro, or a 
great warrior, who, by change of fortune, had fallen into the hands 
of his enemy, and conveyed him to a colony, where he became very 
indignant with his treatment, and refused to labour; but the owner 
who bought him, not willing to be a loser by him, would insist on 
his working, which would make the chief desperate, and induce him 
to^use all the influence he had over the other negroes on the planta- 
tion, to engage them in rebellion against their masters, or to escape 
into the woods, where they were soon joined by other fugitive ne- 
groes, and this association committed afterwards all kinds of depre* 
dations in th£ colony. The governors of the African factories might 
likewise be allowed to buy such chieftains from their conquerors ; 
but only for the purpose of giving them their liberty, and allowing 
them to return in peace to their own country and people. 

Old persons are very highly respected by the negroes, but I have 
no information of the manner of their treatment when they happen 
to fall into the hands of the enemy at war with their nation ; but 
should they be then ill treated, the governor should likewise pur- 
chase them, and send them to their own home. 

By acts of humanity like these, the negro would universally en- 
tertain a high idea of the character of the Europeans, and this would 
lead to opportunities of civilizing them, and of forming with them 
more substantial and extensive commercial connections. 

With regard to the transporting of the negroes to the colonies, 
according to the new proposed plan, they should be sent in goverut- 
ment vessels, so that there could be no doubt of theif. being well 
treated. It is said, that in the Portuguese negro transport ships^ 
there are always some negroes who have been bom in South America, 
kept as stewards, who pay particular attention to their new African 
companions, and give them a description of the country they are 
going to, which consoles them so much that they arrive in good 
Ileal th and spirits at the colony. This method of the Pojftuguese is 
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highly deserving of imitation bj other nations engaged in the same 
traffickl There is A regulation at Surinam, whereby government 
grants to the planters new land without paying for it ; but it is on 
the Condition that they afterwards procure themselves negroes to 
cultiviate it. Now, it might be pei'haps better if government made 
them pky for the land, and provided labourers for them ; but if any 
of the planters should lose their negroes by inhuman treatment, or 
did not encourage the increase of the Creoles, they should be stipr 
plied with negroes no more. Many other beneficial arrangements 
might also be made, by consulting the good sense and experience of 
those pliant^rs who have had most practice, and are known to be 
men of moral and liberal principles. 

The expenses attending this plan for providing a sufficient num- 
ber of recruits to cultivate the land in the colonies, can be no ob- 
ject to the government, whose views, instead of pecuniary profit, 
must be to secure the flourishing state of their western possessions. 
And while this benefit is obtained, another great blessing accom- 
panies it, that of saving a number of negroes from their cruel con- 
querors, and from a slavery worse than death, if not, indeed, from 
death itself. However, it is reasonable to expect that there can be 
no loss at all, when it is considered how little value the savage chiefs 
of Africa set upoit the prisoners whom they take in war, and in what 
high estimation they hold the manufactures of Europe. 

The time when this kind of trade on the coast of Africa will en- 
tirely cease must depend on the progress of civilization of those 
negroes, Und in their becoming more hunaane, of which already a 
meritorious example has been set by the king of die Foulahs, who 
does not sell any more negroes. 

In finishing this letter, I cannot help expressing one wish, which 
is, that as the British government has a design of proposing to the 
other maritime powers of Europe, at the conclusion of a general 
peace, the joint abolition of the slave trade^ they would, by the 
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same method^ resolve also to suffer no longer people of their own 
nations to be exposed to a state of slavery on the Barbary coast ; 
who^ bom under milder laws, and enlightened bj a better educa- 
tion, suffer so much more when thej are dragged to that most de- 
grading situation. But the united resolution of the European 
maritime powers could soon make an end of this practice of the 
north African nations, and by that nK>st glorious action distinguish 
our century from all former ages. 
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LETTER XVI. 

On Natural History in general. — How to secure the Howes in Suri^ 
nam from Imects. — On the large White Caterpillar of Surinam. — 
Curious Spider. — Snakes and Serpents. — The Rattle Snake. — 
Frog mth a Tail. — American Cameleon or Agamma of Surinam. 
— Argus Collibrif a fine Species of Humming Bird. — Different singl- 
ing Birds. — On the Rooks of Surinam. — Parrots and Paroquet. — 
Little Grass Paroquet. — Quadrupeds. — The Sloth.— Little Ant^ 
eater. — Paca and Cavey. — Quadrumanes. 

MyDearSiE, Paramaribo, May \Mh. 

X o u expect from me some remarks upon the natural history of 
this country ; but with regard to botany, you will soon have an 
ample descriptioa by Mr, B— m, who was sent by the former 
Dutch government as gaxdener and botanist to Sunnam,and from 
his having resided hera several years, his publication will certainly 
be received in Europe with great eagerness, especially as the study 
of botany is at present held in such high esteem, and in England 
is so extensively protected by the worthy President of the Royal 
Society. Though England by its extensive commerce is also 
able to make the greatest additions to the history of animals, yet 
of late I knpw of no more interesting publication in that lan« 
guage, than the General Zoology ; in France, the recent publication 
of BuflFon's Natural History, with the additions of the learned na- 
turalists of that country, makes it the most complete work in 
this science which has ever been executed. In Italy, a late 
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naturalist has made some very interesting discoveries ; but it were to 
be wished, that many of his experiments upon Hving animals had 
been less cruel, and in particular, where the result could lead to 
nothing more than merely the gratification of curiosity. Germany 
having but few commercial connections extending beyond Europe, 
has hitherto been prevented from making any great discoveries in the 
natural history of distant countries ; but much may be expected by 
her from the extraordinary genius and talents of one person, who 
may be properly called the German Pliny, and who is now making 
researches in a part of the world, which not only abounds in mine- 
ral riches, but is equally remarkable for numerous and most inte- 
resting varieties in all the productions of nature. 

Another German patriot employs a part of his considerable fortune 
in making collections, and endeavouring to enrich the national cabi- 
nets with all the branches of natural history, for which purpose he 
has lately sent a person to the Amazon river, the country about 
which abounds in the same species of animals which are in Suri- 
nam; therefore, my dear friend, what new discoveries can you 
expect me to send you ? Few however as they may be, I feel the 
greatest pleasure in communicating them to you. That part of 
nature to which I have devoted my principal attention and en- 
quiries has been the animated creation, and particularly in mak- 
ing observations on the animal instinct. The various means made 
use of by the diflferent species to preserve life, and for the continu- 
ance of their species, as well as their whole economy ; but I have 
not yet had an opportunity of observing them minutely, where it 
could be done to the best advantage, in the uncultivated and more 
interior parts of the cqlony ; and I found it very difficult even to 
obtain the animals, which are brought to Paramaribo for sale, as 
the Indians, and above all the bush-negroes, wish often to exchange 
them for gunpowder, the sale of which government has strongly pro- 
hibited ; but with those trading captains who do not always know 
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ttis law, ihfey find means mote readily tb eichiing^ them for that 
article, on whith account they always ofler the animals first to 
them before they bring any to town, so that I have often beebi 
obliged to go on board the vessels in the harbour when I wanted 
to see any of these natural curiosities. 

A greatniimber of different species of insects in the Tropics, are in 
Europe oiften considered as the worst plague of this country ; and 
yet upon mature consideration, it will be found that they are highly 
beneficial in the order of nature to the country where they exist. 
The many (decayed trees here would encumber the ground, if it was 
not for the vast numbers of ants which take immediate possession of 
them, and in destroying the fibres, soon reduce them to the state of 
fine garden mould ; an uncivilized Indian, unacquainted with the 
danger arising from foul and stagnant air, would fix his habitation 
oh or riear marshy gi*6unds without any thought, were he not 
driven frbm thence by the clouds of musquitoes; and should he be 
determined riot to quit this place, he is under th* necessity of hav- 
ing a large fire all night, to keep his habitation clear of those in- 
sects, and at the same tiihe the smoke expels a great deal of the 
damp air, without his kUoWing the benefit which he derives from it. 
To destroy these innuriljsrable swarms of insects, surpasses all hu- 
man strength and ingenuity; arid even an Hercules must submit to 
their attacks ; but in proportion as human society shall be extended 
and cultivation proceed, this evil Will also diminish ; and if a house 
be erected in a healthy isiituation, and properly constructed, the in- 
tects will give very little trouble ; but the house where I live, though it 
is in a pleasant sp6t, is not well built, it beibg, like Inost other houses 
in this [^lace, without a cellar, and stands only on brick pillars 
about two feet high : the consequence of which is that it affords a 
harbour to many sorts of insects, wliich in a rainy day, reti^eat 
hither firom the surrounding trees. For this reason, I keep a piece 
of mat in a corner of each room, which they generally choose, and 
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Ifixst took tiie bouse here and slept up stairs, 1; heard at night the 
bats which were nestled in my roof, and as these are very unplea* 
aant visitors in this country,^ I tried an exparunent for their expui- 
sioD, the success of which exceeded my expectations. Just at noon ' 
when the sun shone most, I chased them from the roof with a long 
reed cane, and this frightened them^o much, that they did not re- 
turn again : I therefore repeated this whenever I heard any fresh in- 
truders ; but this has not happened above twice or three times since 
I have lived here. The cock-roach, which is so very disgusting, might 
be hindered from running over the walls if the houses had pannels 
of glazed tiles ; thcFe is one species of insect, however, of which I 
have not yet been able to get rid, and those are the small red antet 
which prevent me from being able to keep any chrysatqs, as they 
destroy them all ; I have tried^ by surrounding the chrysales with 
water, to preserve them ; but these ants come in such great nuoi* 
bers, that when the first ,of them fall into tiie wat^, the others 
cross over to the object upon them. They seem to live principally 
upon animal food, and make no appearance in the house, exce[^t 
when there are some chrysales, or a dead bird ; of which in a very 
^horttime, the eyes, ears and bill are entirely filled up with them, 

> The extent of the wings of the largest spd^ies of bat^ or vampire, at Sarinam, is 
aboat 16 inches; but its body from the nose to the rump is 6 inches. I have seen per- 
sons who had been bit by them at night; but that an animal about the length of 
7 inches should suck so mhch blood as to make a person sleep from time to eternity, as 
is by many pretended, seems te be a gross exaggeration, for they are so shy in ap'^ 
proachingt.that they only choose the Up of the toe in general. 

To destroy the white ants when they infest the houses, the inhabitants make^ise of 
arsenic; but as this may be attended with dangerous consequences, aijd does not des* 
troy' the eggs of the ants, which produce a new race of intruders, I have therefore nu * 
ther prefeiied using boiling water, which answers both purposes of destroying old andT 
yonngt^ 

X 
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and they begin their ctestructioD of the caroaae he£ote^ it citi come 
to putrifaction ; but in a climate Uke this, soch an insect certainlj 
is very usefiiK 

I have obtained the large caterpillar covered with long white 
hair, of which, if I recollect right. Madam Meriaa^has given admw« 
ing and description, but it is not so venomous as it is generally 
represented ; it is said that the hand swells by touching it, but L 
have done this repeatedly^ without feeling any such effisct, 4n the 
presence of Mr. W— r — t, who tdkl me, after ipeaking of this in 
company with several gentlemen^ that it was impossible for me to 
escape such a sensation, unless I knew x>f some preventive drug, 
with which I bathed my hands before I touched the insect : to make 
further trial with, this caterpillar, I put it with a lizard into a cage; 
but the next morning I found the lizard dead ; it is therefore likely 
that the bite of the caterpillar may be hurtful chiefly to small 
animals. . 

In my several journeys in the country, I have been bitcticeby* 
a centipede, and another time stung by a small scorpion, both in 
the night; the latter I found crushed to pieces in my sleeve; but 
it swelled no more, nor gave me any more pain than the sting of a 
* hornet probably does, and as soon passed away, by rubbbing the 
place with a little sweet oil ; and still more efficacy is attributed here 
to theriaca, or venice treacle. The poison of the scorpions and centi- 
]>edes seem to act only upon the blood, as I have seen small moukeys 
eating them frequently without any apparent bad effect; there are 
much larger scorpions in the interior part of the forest, and a cen- 
tipede which was sent from Fort Orange to town, measured above 
eight inches. The wounds they inflict, are said to be very painful 
and venomous, though not fatal. 

In my first journey to the Saramacca river^on the boat apj>roach- 
ing the bank, and touching the branches of the trees, an insect 
fell on the top of the cabin that had the appearance of a tarantula ; 
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k was ftbout half an inch long, of a light green colour, and 
with yellow diagond stripes ; the body wa^ divided into, two parts^ 

^ of which the abdomen had the form of a pear : the insect resembled 
much in its general figure^ the vagabond spider ; but. its fore feet, 
which were of a bluish. (x>]lour, were jarmed with claws, and the 
animal turned them to every 6ide where it expected to be attacked; 
however,, when I was going to proceed to a close inspection, and 
saying. This seems to be a tarantula, Mr. W. called out <<a taran* 
tula, oh, sucih a companion we do not want on board,'' and at the 
same time, with a. branch which he unfortunately had .in his hand, 
he gave a sweep on the top of the cabin, so that the insect dropped 
into the water, and my examination was at an end. 

There is in the forests here,.a black tarantula with yellow claws 
on its fore feet; it is about an inch long, but I never heard of its 
being venomous. 

I have been told that in the interior parts of the forests, tliere is 
f^UQci a caterpillar, which makes coccoons of as fine a silk as those 
di the silk worm,, but of a much larger size : if this should be «on^. 
firmed, it would become an article of great importance to the 
colony. . 

? Nothing frightens the Europeans. on their first arrival here, so 
much as tfhe snakes, and. serpents, which they meet with in the 
fields : but after a little experience they find that ihere. are very 
few venomous ones amongst them ; and I can si^ly affirm^ that as 
long as I have been in this country, where in my waUs:s into the 
foreitl have killed a. great number of them, and many ha\^ been 

^s^tme, nooe of the dijQferent species proved, poisonous ; ashoit 
time since. Dr. D — b — s, who is as pleasant and obliging in society 
as he is esteemed in his profession, and has here the finest collec- 
tiorj of stuffed birds, had at last the opportunity to shew me the 
head Qf ^a venomous snake about an inch and half long, and about 
an inch wide, almost of a triangular form, and flat; its venomous 
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fasogs were yerj long : the colour of the skin was a brownish 
grey. As the Doctor^s negroes we#e going into the forest to cut, 
wood they were followed by two dogs^ who attacked this serpent, 
and the first which was bit, died ; but the second) ie^ the serpent 
had lost the greatest part of its poison, recovered. 

From what I have just mentioned, you will find how much the ve* 
nomous serpents have decreased here of late years, for from what 
some accounts relate, they were very numerous at the time of the first 
settlers; but still unfortunate accident: sometimes happen* on the 
plantations ; and as there is a reward paid by government for every 
tyger that is killed, it were to be wished that there was an equal re* 
ward offered for destroying venomous snakes, in order to extirpate 
them as much as possible.^ 

r should wish to get some living poisonous serpents for the pur* 
pose of experiments, having never heard whether dogs, cats, &c. will 
eat of animals that have been killed by the poison of a serpent, and 
if they do, what effect it occasionjs upon them ; but perhaps the p<H- 
ion of the serpent is like that of the scorpion and centipede, which, as 
I before observed, seems only to act dangerously on the blood with* 
out injuring the stomach. It is said that those snakes will swallow^ 
whole anibials of a considerable size, the bones of which become 
pliable and partly dissolved, whilst they are getting gradually down 
the throat ; it is a question, therefore, whether the action of the 
poisonous finid upon the victim^ assists them in dissolving and 
digesting their prey. Probably there exists no real poison in all 
nature, such I mean as is only injurious, and without any useful 
end at all : though it may become a poiscm by being misapplied, oi* 

* The venomous snakes are very distingoisbable from the other species by their 
beads beiqgflat^ large, and wide on the top, and gradually decreasing to a blunt point; 
their large hooked teeth contain a tube, which is open at the point ; through thb the 
poison is injected into the woond. The poisonous bladders^ which are situated one 
on each side^ at the end of the «pper jaw, are omnected by a channel to the t^etl^ 
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taken in too great quantity. .Thus even hemlock and arsenic are 
used with the best effect ia particular cases^ in modem medicine^ 
and perhaps new discoveries may find the poison of the serpent^ 
equally serviceable. 

The power of the rattleninake of fascinating and bringing down 
small animals within its reach is here universally believed, as it ii 
in other countries where this reptile exists. The explanation of thi% 
which was first given, if I am not mistaken, by Mr. Forster, is ap« 
parently the most plausible, namely, that when the serpent is 
about to attack in the bushes the young birds in their nests, the old 
one, to defend them, flies at the enemy, and in this way becomes it» 
prey, and that those who observe this, without exploring the cause^ 
have attributed the approach of the parent bird to the charm of the- 
rattle-snake. It has, however, been observed by others^ that not 
only small Inrds, but also squirrels, wiU come gradually do^b froni' 
the highest boughs of a tree, and drop at last into the mouth of tha 
serpent. Now, if it were for the defence of their young that they 
thus^ exposed themselves^ it might be asked, why do Jhey not act in^ 
the same cpanner towards dogs or eats, or any other animals which 
attack them? But since the Tropical eel has become known, it has 
been by some suggested,, that the rattle-snake may possess^ a powe# 
something similar by which it is able to get at its prey, which, frpro 
its natural slowness, it would otherwise be impossible to catch. Per- 
haps the rattle-snake has the power of blowing an intoxicating 
vapour, which gradually weakens the little animal so much, that it 
falls at last into the reach of its enemy. 

The certainty of the fact itself, and the cause, might, however, be 
accurately ascertained, by taking out the fangs of a young rattle* 
snake, in the same manner as the Egyptians and Indians do with' 
many venomous serpents, and taming them afterwards, which- 
wduld give a better opportunity of observing this creature's qualir- 
ties and habits. 
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Of the aboma snake, which is the largest species in this country, 
I have seen a skin without the h^ad measure fifteen feet ; another 
sixteen feet And I have been assured^ that a few years ago, one 
was shot on a plantation, which measured thirty feet : the skin 
of this was sent to Holland.. The ^kin of these serpents are finely 
marked on the upper part, and are of the same colour as the spots 
of the tiger ; the under part is white or yellow, as there appear to be 
two varieties of them : but the aboma snake is not venomous, for it 
is said that the negroes often tame them, and keep them in their ^ 
houses to destroy the rats and other obnoxious animals ; so that 
some of the negroes seem to pay as much respect to th^m as to their 
deit^. 

The reptile here called the two-headed snake, grows to the size 
of about eighteen inches, and it seems nature has destined this spe' 
cies. to make a link between the snake and the earth-worm : it is 
ring^streaked in the body like the worm ; it has the appearance of 
being blind, the eyes being covered over with a skin. The tail is ais 
big as the head, which has contributed to. the mistake of its being 
another head. The colour of this snake is white, streaked with dark 
brown : it is not dangerous, as it has but very short, and not sharp, 
teeth. 

J This snake is also called the king of the ants, as it is often found 
in the. hillocks of the ants, and the inhabitants here pretend, that 
the ants provide for this blind reptile; but the truth seems rather 
to be, that this snake preys upon the ants, which is the reason that 
it is often found amongst them. I have one in spirits, and mean 
to send it you by the first opportunity. All those species of snakes 
which are not venemous are very useful to this country by destroy- 
ing a great number of noxious animals on which they live. 

To the account of the tropical eel, which is fully given by Dr. 
Fermin, I ^aave only to add, that besides the different experiments 
Jlhe Doctor made, and wl jch 1 have repealed, I have tried the 
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power of the eel without touching it, by moving in the baton where 
the eel was confined^ an iron bar rapidly, but afe a distance of abou6 
two feet. The eel seemed frightened; and merely from its motion, 
without its touching the bar, I received a most violent stfoke in my 
right arm near the elbow. By this power he may be able to sei^ehis^ 
prey, as well as to keep hi& enemy at a distance, the more so as he 
prefers lying covered over with mud, and shewa very little activity. 
I had one kept in- a water tub partly filled with earth, and fed it with 
worma^. 

The remarkabre toad called the pi pa, you have already a perfect 
description of; but I do not know whether you are so well informed 
with respect to the frog with a tail. It is pretended by many. in- 
habitants here that this frog changes into a fish ; but Dr. Fermin 
if perfectly in the right, when he expresses his doubt of this. I have 
seen this kind of frog in its different degrees of transformation ; but 
it must be allowed, that the tadpole resembles a fish more, than that 
of any other species of frog, and that on its change,, it remains still 
with the tail when it is full grown and has assumed its perfect shape 
of a frog. I have also one selected for you, and have sent youfor 
the present an exact drawing of it in its natural size. There is a fish 
here called the Jakie, which much resembles the tadpole, and lives 
in the same marshy grounds with them, which very likely has oc*^ 
casioned the mistake of supposing that the frog changes into a fi^h. 

But with regard to the American cameleon, Dr^ Fermin is en- 
tirely mistaken, and the description he gives us is of tlie African ca- 
meleon, which he very likely has seen here in one ofthecabinets^ of 
natural history, and has supposed it to be the cameleon of this coun^ 
try ; but the triangular crown said by him to be upon its head, and 
the long tongue, shew clearly that he is mistaken in the animal. The 
captains who come from Africa bring sometimes cameleonswilh 
them in spirits, and I have received such an one myself. It is to be 
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observed ako^ tlmt the one which the Doctor dtsciihes, be says^ was 
likewise preserved in Bpirits. 

M. Sonniniy in his travels in Egjpt^ has giv^i a recent descrip* 
tion of the Egyptian cameleon; but from his account it niay be 
concluded that the American cameleon is more singular in its vari- 
ation of colours than the African. 

The American cameleon^ or as it is. called her?, the Agamma, is 
distinct from the African jn its shape, by the back part of the head 
Hot running into a point, and its tongue being short and thicjk. The 
body is in length above six inches, and the tail above nine : it is in 
shape much like a common lizard, but has a bag which extends 
from the under jaw to its throat, and which it can draw up at plea- 
sure. This cameleon is not possessed of those rapid motions for 
flight as most of the other species of lizards are, add. for that reason 
fiature seems to have bestowed on it the wonderful power of chang- 
ing its colour to avoid and deceive its enemy ; and therefore brown, 
and green are the. colours of the most importance to it ; the first, that 
itmay lie secure on the bark of the trees, and the second, among the 
leaves. It possesses those two colours with all their variegated shades 
in the highest^ degree of perfection. I have seen it often .while get- 
ting up the tree in a dark brown, and as soon as it got up to the 
branches it assumed the most lively green« I have tried this at my 
own house before General A — h — r, the Rev. Mr. W — k-rs, Mr. 
J. G — 1, and many other gentlemen, who doubted this extraordinary 
power of the cameleon. We have put the creature on a green um- 
brella, and after it had assumed that colour, we let it down on the 
the floor, which is made of the dark brown bollp tree, and it imme- 
diately changed to that dark colour. It changes most rapidly when 
newlyv taken, as by its fears it seems then to be most active to hide 
. itself* When approached it endeavours to defend itself boldly, and it is 
4iiaid,that the bite of this animal produces, inflammation, though the 
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Iteth are very mimU; the gneatest difficulty is to make it take 
any ncntrishment ia a state of confioetneat. All the insects which 
I teft with theta ^ their food they constantly refusefl* Whenever 
^^cameleoQ is touched it hisses like a snake, and tries to bite ; but 
I thought of preying even by its anger, for after I had put it into 
a Ittge I presented to its mouthy in a pair of pincers*, a spider, at 
Whidh it bit with the greatest fierceness, and having once had the 
taitte cm its toague, it seeAied Unable to resist the temptation, but 
ftwaltdired the whble insect. In this manner I have kept two came- 
leons above a year, And they never would eat in aiiy other way than 
being ^ by this method. 

If the ancients in statitig that the caueleons lived on nothing biit 
air, hail said they caa remain a long time without ta:yng any thing 
but ahr, they would have beai more in the right. Wiien I made a 
tour Tti the country I recommended thy <iotlection of living animals 
to the care of my landlady ; but she declamd that though sh& would 
pay atse greatest attention to all the others, she could not do it to 
the agnamas or cameleons, being too much afraid 6f them ; and as 
I could get no other person to undertake the office^ after putting 
some insects into their cage, I left the farther care of them to 
thefnsehes ; but though I was more than three weeks absent from 
home, I found the insects not eaten, and the cameleons in appear-^ 
ance as well as before. The long time they can abstain from taking 
food,^eems to arise fh)m the little nourishment which they, in com- 
mon with all cold-blooded animals^ comparatively require, thus 
losing no strength by perspiration. But as the cameleon is a par- 
ticularly slow anitnal, and Hving upon flying insects which it is not 
alway^^able to catch, nature seems to have given it great command 
over the organs of digestion ; when for some time it has had ho n6u- 
rishment, I could then observe not the least motion in those parts 
where digestion is peWbrtAed, but as soon as it swallowed an insect 
itii sides began to beat regularly ; these parts, therfefore, ieem to be» 
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if I may make nse of the eomparisoo, like a mU), vfhic^ standi stil^ 
without injury to its mechanism, when there is notbing to ^nd. 

With regard to the change of colour in this animal, some learned 
naturalists have said^ and particularly Mr. Hasselqueit in his travels 
m the Levant, which I forlijinatelj have with me, speaking of the 
Aftican cameleon, says, ^< This animal is very subject to the jaundice^ 
especially if it is made angry ; it seldom changes, unless it is made 
ungry, from black to, yeUow or greenish colour, that of its gall; 
which last being transmitted into the blood appears very plain, aa 
the muscles of the cameleoa and the skia are transparent'^ 

But in the American cameleon this change of colour is certainly 
not owing to the jaundice, as it will shift iroQi the dark brown into 
the most lively green, and quickly repeat these changes^ Beside^, 
the American canaeleofi has a greater variety of colours than Mr. 
Hassielquest has ascribed to the African, for be speaks only of a 
greenish colour^ while the American has the most perfect colours of 
all the different shades of green. Its head^ which is Tather flat^I 
have seen sometimes of a &int blueish colour. It seems to me that 
the agamma possesses particular glands, some of which bring forth 
\ a separate coloured fluid, and those when pressed by the animal 
force up their moisture towards the interior parts of tlie transparent 
skiuy so as to overcast the former colour, as the clouds pass over 
each otlier, and thus forming shades of difierent tints.. 

The brown colour seems particularly placed on the back, from 
which it proceeds to the sides 'and the head, and will^even sometimes 
' overspread the under part of tlie animal^ whicli is in general of a 
white colour. The green always. begins first to.tmt the sides, then 
proceeds to the head and back; the white of the belly will sometimes 
appear in different stripes on the sides, but never goes fartlier ; there 
appears likewise a psurticular dark tincture on the sides,.which contri^ 
bute to the different shades of green and brown. The skin is very 
transparent^ and has the appearance of ^parallel indentures running 
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traoBtenely^ bub witboot any ctepreKion or ekva^itm ; but I never 
could p^ceiveanj motion in the skin while it changed ci^ur. 
The agamma sheds its skin several times in a year. « 

Another agamma which I got from the forest appeared very old, 
and it changed its c<^our very little. 

- lHhp way of catching them is very easy— »it is only to hold a ntk^ 
before them when they are getting up a tree, and when they get upon 
it with an intent to pass over it, the stick is removed from the tree 
whilst the animal is watching in a posture of defence, to see whe* 
ther it is about to be attacked by the pet«<m who carries the stick; 
it can , be easily conveyed home upon it, and I have done so several 
times. The negroes are so much afraid of them, that they will not 
catch them, otherwise than by throwing a shng t>ver them, and se- 
curing^ them OH a stick* I have likewise caught a yery young one: it 
is of the most lively green, inteimixed with a yellowish colour and 
white, but vei^ seldom changes to a brown ; it is more tractable than 
tbie others, and will eat the flies which are thrown to it, I have 
given it to Mr. I. G. who \^shed to send it as a rarity to Barbadoes. 

One morning I found io the cage where the cameleons are kept > 
twelve eggs, each near an inch long, and about half an inch in 
diameter; they are indented diagonally, and are of a very white 
colour ; the shell is like parchment, and pliable. I first l«ft tbese^ 
c^gs to see what* the old ones would do with them ; but finding 
they took no care of them, I put some of them into a box of sand 
which I exposed to the sun.; but they never hatched, owing very 
likely to my not knowing the proper depth /in which to placfl 
them.* 

* Not to interrupt the history of the agamaia 1 have to oientioo, that I took two of 
them with me in my voyage from Surinam ; aud when they could uo looger be fedwith- 
insects on board ship, 1 gave them some of the liver of fowls cuA> so as to resemble? 
VoriQs ; .but they, never would leat otherwise^ than 1^ being fed iu the o^anner vrbtcb 
has been already mentioned^ though they would diinlcj if a small b«^g .with .water was 
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Those whQ winli t^ tnke aaagAmm* ^m. South Atoene* Ui 
Europe, wiU da it'besi: wh«i they iiMdcQ tfa^^ dtd sprbg> 

and then the animal will Hire at least all the admmer through in 
Burope ; which ipay affi>i*d> the naturalist and anatomist, aufficient 
time and opportunities for making ohoiervations and discoreriea 
upoa this singular creainre, - 

I hope it will ODt displease you to have read so much upon .this ^ 
subject, comud^ng that the caiaelon has been always esteemed as 
xme of the moat exfiraordioary animals in the creaticMi. 

Cono^ning birds and quAdrapeds, I shall only mention in tlus 
letter, those oft whiislt I bad a particular opportunity to make somfi 
t>bsen^al;iQna. 

In the wondcrfiil chain of nature where the gradations of being 
proceed regij^arly from ttm meanest earth worm, to the beautifui 
buttei4y» on whiob all the diffident shades of colDor are so ad-* 
mirably dispeisedy that it seems not to be excelled ; yet to link them 
to the higher degtee of the winged taribe, nature hat created ^ 
bunuttiog b]jd» of wbidk to give a just idea, the Indians^ who pay 
little a$tt}nf;iQn to tjbe bfanttfa <^ ii»tiire> cidl it ColUbrii whicb im^ 
plies the ray* pftW sup., 

Amcmg the! ma«^ sfiiecies.of humnung birds whi^b are alreailiy 
kiialvn iQ Jguxope^tbcoreisionehere whk^h J do notjeeolleciever 
having seea, neither in any cahroet of.Natiu^l Hislcury^ xmr in \3» 

presented to them ; one I lost in the passage, whieh was occasioned, as the n^ate said, 
"by oneofthecrewhaving tried his knife on hinii and cut off one of his legs/' the other I 
bi#ii|gi|t perfeoUy well taNorU)^ America ; and amengat tbe iMvy gentlemen ^ko widied 
idseeitj one thought that be could explain the cause of the apparent change of colowr 
before )ie saw it : suppoung it to be nothing ax>re than a reflection, like what appears 
in a looking glass ; but when he saw how gradually the colours vanished ftpm one to 
aootber, he expressed his surprise, and the insufficiency of bis hypothesis to account 
for the pbenomenon. 

I brought this cameleon alite to Lisbon, where it died a week after my airifa}, when , 
flie weather became very cold in the autumn. 
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splendid works of Mr. Aa<lebert; This I am speaking ofis not larger 
than the smallest species of bumming birds ; but it has a bom:h of 
long feadiers on each side of the neck ; this little creature is 6f a 
light-brown colonr, and is covered all over with small ronm) spots^ 
of a most brilliant shining green. There are only two gentFemen 
here, who are in possession of thb species; Mr. K— m~n the 
' British postrmaster has one, and Mr. L«— k another* and both were 
brought from the^ most interior parts of the eolonj bjr Mr. Bauer, 
who carries on a traffic with the Indians^ and if he eaR possibly ob« 
tain another, he has promised to let me have it; therefore till then, 
be so good as to accept of the drawing of it in its natural siee and 
colour, which I shall send with this letter, and as the species has not 
yet been named, I call it the Argmi^col)ibri,^tfae spots on its (damage 

\ appearing as bright as so many eyes. 

It is a prevaleot opinion in £wx>pe, that whilst the countries 

I meter the Tropics possess a great many elegantly coloured birds,, 

they are in want of fine songsters ; but tins mast be taken with a 
Bmitation. It is U-ue that in this* country nature observes the same 
Mies as in other regions, by denying a fine voioe to most of those 
birds which are splendidly dressed, while she has given to those of a 
n&ore nmple robe^ great musical talents. The little bird which I have 
already had occasion ta mention as nestKng under my roof,^ and 
called by the negroes Goda bird, has a most ddighiiul song. The 
South American mocking bird is of the same species as those of 
North Americar which is in such high reputation for its charming , 
notes ; and the Moravians say, that in the interior parts of this co« 
tony there is a fine singing bird^ which they prefer to any they 
ever heard, even to the European nightingale ; there are also seve*^ 
jal other species of small birds, whose song is very harmonious. 
Amongst the remarkable birds is tlie rook of Surinam ; it is of 
* the same sLse as that of Europe , but of a more slender shape ; it is 
black, within gloss of shining greenish blue; its bill is strong, the 
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4ipi>cr mandible is considerably arched, And formson the top along 
the bill a^harp edge. This bird lives on snakes and -other reptiles ; 
but what is very curious, it is said that five or six females will 
build a nest together,. about sixteen inches wide, and there deposit 
-th^r eggs, hatching them in conjunction. 

Of the fine feathered birds, the parrols and paroquets are the most 
distinguished, and there are many different species of these. If in- 
deed what was related to Mr. de la Condamine, when he made his 
voyage in South America be true, that the Indians possess the irt 
of altering the colours (tf the paroquets, then their variety must be 
«till greater : it is said that the Indians pluck ofi* the feathers of the 
parrots, and rub the place with the blood of a certain species of frog, 
and that the new feathers become of a quite diflferent colour from the 
former. Many persons who hay-e read this account, and afterwards 
came over to this colony, are of opinion, that the Indians may use the 
same imposition here; but if this was the case, by the next moult- 
ing the featliers of the birds would be of the original colour. How* 
ever no one has ever seen such an alteration take place. A Dutch 
lady here has a parrot of a bright yellow colour ; but the top'ol* 
the wings is of a dark orange ; of this parrot, I was told that th^ 
old ones were grceu, and that another young parrot, which was 
nestling with it, was also green. This, which the lady has already 
kept for many years, has never changed its colour ; now, if the In- 
tlians knew how to give parrots this colour, they certainly would 
more frequently make use of their art, as this parrot has been sold 
for a very high price. The conclusion which may be gathened from 
this is, that the difference of colour does not always prove the par- 
rot a distinct speciies. The South American cockatoo is of a fine 
green colour, with awhile head, but rather of a brownish shade,, 
^nd has on the neck crimson feathers, with light blue edges ; these 
feathers the bird erects when in anger, for which reason it isiiere 
called the cockatoo. The Count deBuffon^ who calls this 'parrot tlie 
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Maipouri, supposes that this bird is not originally of America, bat 
that it was brought over hither from the East Indies. If this is to be 
admitted, it must seem very extraordinary that this bird should have 
become so comnaon in many of the diflTerent parts of South America. 
They are also very numerous here in Surinam, but are frequently 
shot, being seldom kept for pleasure, as they do not learn to talk, 
and are said to die soon in confinement. On the contrary, the gray 
African parrot, which so much resembles it, is greatly esteemed 
here for its talents in speaking, and is therefore frequently brought 
over to this colony by the Guinea ships, but is never found here in 
a wild state. 

The smallest species of paroquet here is^ the grass paroquet, so 
called from its principal colour, which is a light green. The male 
has also some light blue feathers on the upper part of the wings ; 
but the interior part of them is of a fine ultramarine blue. The fe- 
male is of an elegant green colour, touched or set off with yellow ; 
and it has likewise someyelk>w coloured feathers in the wings; the 
bill and feet are white, the eyes a jet black. They fly in flocks» an4 
it is said, that ten eggs are often found in their nests. It seems ex- 
traordinary that one female should breed up so many, and perhaps 
several females batch in company as the rooks here do; I have got 
one pair, and two nK)re are promised me, as J wished to make a 
trial whether they will breed in a large ca^. They are smaller than 
the green parrots of Africa with red heads, and are more slender 
and elegantly shaped, surpassing them even in attachment to each 
other; a greater harmony cannot, indeed, exist, as nothing is 
done by the one but the other does the same: they eat together, 
bathe together, and chat together; if one becomes ill it is nursed by 
- the other ; but if one seems only to be dull the other will teaze it, to 
raise its spirits. One day the person who had the care of feeding 
mine broke the door of the cage, and the female, frightened by it, 
escaped out of the window. The son of my landlady assurfes me 
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that' he knew them well, and that the fugitive would rather die with 
hunger than leave the place where the other was ; and indeed I heard 
• her the next morning continuatlj about my house ; on which I sent 
for a bird trap, and putting it in the tree by the ude of the cage 
t containing the male» she came on it immediately, but as it was 
not well set, it fell down before she could get in. I therefore or- 
dered a person to take the trap down agam; but when she saw the 
mate removed, she flew upon the cage, and sufiered herself to be 
taken by the band ; and it certainly was yety pleasant to see the 
meeting of the pair in the cage.* 

I proceed now to the various kinds of quadrupeds, amongst which 
one of the most curious is the Sloth. There are two difierent species 
in this colony : the first has the name of the tbrecrtoed or iheep 
sloth, from its having curled hair. The second is the dog sloth, 
which has long hair^ and a pointed nose. 

The three-toed sloth is the most remarkable in shape as well as 
action ; they grow in size about two feet, and are of a clumsy ap- 
pearance. The head, which is small in proportion to the thickness 

* I took these bii*dswith me from Sarinam, and they endured the voyage, as well as 
my stay in North America, very well ; hot on my passage to Lisbon^ in a heavy gale of 
mind, the little box where their food was fell upon the male and bruised him so much 
that be died in a few days ; and tfiongh I put a smril looking glass into the cage to see 
what e6^t it might have on the femttie, sbe soon si^emed to discover tUedeeeptton^ and 
having lingered for some weeksi daring which she eat but little, she literally died of grief* 
1 confess, thiett I was much hurt^ not only as I intended them for a present, but also on 
account of my regard for the unhappy creature, which might have lived at its ease in 
the forests of Surinam if she had not returned voluntarily to her male again. Had the 
ancients been acquainted with these affdctionate birds, tbeyi^oald probaUyhave repre- 
sented them as yoked to the chariot of Venus, ittstead of the doves, which were conse- 
crated to her service. Mutual affection between the two sexes we find, indeed, among 
all the tribes of animals, but such a constant attachinent, when actually separated from 
each other, is certainly- very rare. These paroquets, theVeforCj are most deserving of 
the distinction of accompanying, as a happy presage, ibe genios who kmdies the fire on 
4 the altar of Hymen. 
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-of the body^iisrOtwdifb^f'^Uh a bludt too*e. The ejnes a« small^ 
!roiuid, and bla^k ; the «ars aroaboisaiali, lying flat to the bead 
and entirely hidden *by the hnir which, surroiinds the Jhead/aitd 
poiixjts«](vrardS'tbe forehead: the £^re legs are xiot so .long as the 
bkid ones^ and the feet of both have three toes, which. tenminate 
in very long and strcwig daws. This aftimal is of a light gray 
colour intermixed with some darkec hairj but when it grows 
lai^r^ it is often found maiiced on the back towards the shoul- 
ders, with a large spot of an orange colour^ surrounded with black 
Jiair, and a black stripe passing through the middle. The tail is very 
ishort* ; 

JJ^r. Fermin says, in bis description of tihe sloths . 

^ It must have infinite tioke to mouat the tree ; every motement 
it is obliged to make costs it many cries ; it rests every moment, and 
if once it gets up a tree^ it does; not get, down again uptil there are 
BO mone leaves ; when pressed by hunger, it thinks of getting toad- 
otber tree, but employs so much time in getting <lown, and looking 
out another. tree for its habitation, as to become extremely meagre 
before it hat found what is necessary for its jsustenance. It must 
have at least two days: to get up a large tree, and as much to get 
down; it hardly makes fifty paces on the ground in the course of 
tbe day. The juice of the leaves is sufilcient to quench its thirst; 
and it has a voice as clear as a kitten/' The Count de Bufibn from 
reading such a description made in the country where this animal 
exists, and perhaps receiving one of this species which had suffered 
mudi in tiie passage, formed the opinion, that this animal was 
only created for misery. But iftiiis :great naturalist had. been able 
to observe them in the country of which they are natives^ he. would 
halve seen: re^tson to judge otherwise. The sloths existing in: the same 
climate where the most lively .animals are, is amongst the manjr 
proofs of the wonderfnl wisdom of the Author of nature ; for while 
these animals exhibit a picture of. despicable ladness, their 

Z 
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orgftni^ation is still so admirablj fonned:il8 to make tbem no moie 
unhappy- than any other beings in the creatibn: The strength of 
their legs exceeds that of any known creature of the same size^ 
and this becomes more powerful as the large claws are not idter- 
rupted with long toes; and the sloth fastens itself on the trees, as it 
were, with flukes of an anchor^ The colour and even the shape of 
the hair are much in appearance like withered moss, arid serve to 
hide the animal in the trees, but particularly when it gets thftt orange 
coloured spot on the shoulders, and lies close to the tree; it looks 
then exactly like a piece of a branch where the rest has been bro- 
ken off, by which the hunters are often deceived ; its ears lying flat 
and being covered with thick hair, prevents the animal from being 
disturbed by any noise while asleep in the day time; the hair that 
grows from all sides to the forehead keeps off. the peneti^ting rays 
of the light from dazzling the eyes ; its fdod consisits in the leaves of 
the trees, and as it does not consume muc^, and vegetation here is 
speedily restored, it miay find in one tree ahnosLenofigh for its whole 
Hie, and perhaps has seldom occasion to niake a distant excursion, 
except in search of a female ; during that time they are able also to 
abstain several days from any nourishment without experiencing 
the least inconvenience. Therefore, it cannot be .justly said that this 
creature is deficient in comforts, or that it was created to be miser- 
able. Man, indeed, who is created for an active life, when he neg- 
lects or perverts his faculties, may be said truly to become an object 
of misery. 

In regard to many evils, as Buffon justly observes, ''The animals 
in ^general are more happy, because their species have nothing to fear 
from its individuals ; to them there is but one source of evil ; ,to man 
tbere are two: moral evil, of which he himself is the fountain^ has 
accumulatied into an immense ocean, which covers and afiliots the 
whole surface of the earth. Physical evil; oii the contrary, is re- 
strained within very harrow bounds; it seldom appears alone,' for it 
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18 alwajis accompamed witli an equal, if not superior, good. Caul 
happiness be denied to animals^ when they enjoy freedom, have the* 
fkcolties to procure subsistence with ease, and possess more health' 
and orgaiis capable of aflbrding greater pleasure than those of the 
hunian species ? Now, the generality of animals are most liberally 
endowed with all those sources of enjoyments ; the diegraded species 
of the sloth are perhaps the only creatures to whom nature has, been 
unkind, and who exhibit tons the picture :of innate misery/' But 
in the last opinion, that the sloth should not have a ^ share in. the 
bounty of iiature, 'I cannot agree,' and fad ve endeavoured to assign 
reasons for my dissent; i •. r - 

I have kept several sloths here, and though they are the most in- 
active quadrupecfo known, yet they are not so in that extreme degree 
which tU6y are in generalsupposed to be. The fac;t is, the sloth is a 
noctunml animal, and is extremely displrased when disturbed in the 
day limej and, therefore, it conducts itself thea very auk wardly ; but 
I have seen one getting up a pretty high tree in the evening, in do- 
ing which it did not exceed ten minutes ; neither did it, as Dr. Fermin , 
says }t does, upon exertion, make any noise. They carry their young 
on their backs, and iheir favourite food consists of the- sapadilla 
leaves, but they refuse all liquids. 
' I have had two little ant-eaters or fourmilliers, which were. not 

' * Let animaox sont en general plus heureux^Tesp^ce n'a rien k redouter de ses iodi- 
tidos; le mat n'a pour eiix qo'une source; il yen a deux pour Tfaonime; celle dumal 
^oral qq'il a lui-meme ouverte, est un torrent qui 8.'eBtiaccru comme one mer^dOPt le 
d^bordepoent 9oiiv^e et afflige lafaee emigre de la terre ; dans la physique^ au contrairej 
le mal est resserr^ dans des, homes ^t^oitesj il vajrareipent seul, le bien est souvent au • 
dessus^ ou do mqins de niveau : peut-on douter du bonheur dei animaux, s'ils sont libres^ 
s*]ls ont la faculty de se procurer ais<&ment leur subsistence, et s'ils manquent moins que 
nous de la sant^, des sens et des organes necessaii^es ou relatiA au plaisir ^ or, le com- 
mnn des animaiix est 4 tons ces ^rds tr^richemeot dou^ ; ejt lei espiices disgraci^ 
de rUnau et de TAi^sont peut^£treles seulesque la nature aitmaltraiti6es, les seules qut 
nous oifrent f image d^ la mis^re inuit. Hisioin Naturellc par M. le ComU dt Buffon^ 
Tom. ^0.^.1766. 
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larger than a squirrel ; one was of a bright yellow colour, with a 
bM>wn stripe oo ihe bac^; and the other was of tt silver gray» and 
dai^ker on the back; the hair of each waa vary soft and silky ^ a 
little crisped ; the head is< small and round, the nose long, gradually 
bending downwards to a point; it has no teeth, but a very long 
nnind tongue; the eyes are very small, rounds and black ; the ears, 
small, covered entirely over with fur; the legs rather short: 
the fore feet have only two claws on each, the exterior claw much 
larger and stronger than the interior, which fills exactly the 
curve or hollow of the large claw ; to the hind feet are four 
claws of a moderate size; the prehensile tail is longer than 
the body, and it is thick at the beginning and tapers much 
to the end ; the point on the under side for some inches is bare. 
Thtslittte animal is called at Surinam ^ Eaasing hai^,'' as the inha« 
bitants pYetend it never will eat, at least when it has been caught, 
but that it only licks its paws, in the same manner which has been 
said of the bear; that all the trials tp make it eat have proved in 
vjiin, and that it died very socm in confinement. When I got the 
first, I sent to the forest for a nest of ants, and during that time I put 
in its cage some milk, honey, eggs, and meat ; but it would tduch 
neither. At. last the ant's nest arrived, but the animal did not pay 
the least attention to it. By the shape of its fore paws, which re* 
semble nippers, and differ very much from those of all the other dif- 
ferent species of ant-eaters,I thought this little creature might per- 
haps live on the nymphse of the wasp, &c. I therefore brought it a 
wasp's nest, and then it pulled out, with its nippers, the nymphse from 
the nest, and began to eat them with the greatest eagerness, sitting 
in the posture of a squirreL I shewed this to my landlady, and to 
many other inhabitants, who all assured me, that this was the first 
of that species of animal they had ever seen take any nourishment 
at all, and, therefore, they thought it ought not to be, called any 
longer << Kissing hand''. Should more experiments prove that this 
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animal does not live upon any sort of ants, tlie name l)y which it is 
distinguished in natural history should oertainly be also changed. 
The ants with which I tried it, were the large white ones, of the 
genus of termites, and on which the fowls are fed here. 

As the natural history of this pretty little animal is not much 
known; I thought of trying if they would breed in a cage ; but when 
I returned from my excursion into the country, I found them .both 
dead, perhaps occasioned by the trouble given to procure the wasp's 
nests for them, though they are here very plentiful ; wherefore I 
can give no more description of them, than that they slept all the 
day long curled together, and fastened by the prehensile tail^ to one 
of the perches in the cage ; when touched, they erected themselves 
on their hind legs, and with their fore paws struck at the object 
which disturbed them, like the hammer of a clock striking the bell, 
with both paws at the same time, and with a great deal of strength ; 
they never attempted to run away, but were always ready for defence 
when attacked ; and as soon as evening came they awoke, and with 
the greatest activity walked on the wire of the cage, though they 
never jumped, nor did I ever hear their voice. 

The paca is called at Surinam a hare, to which it has not the 
least resemblance; but rather may be classed with the guinea-pig. 
It is very accurately described in Bufibn's Natural Historyi except, 
as Capt. Stedman observes, that the Count thinks it is an ammal- of 
slow motion, whereas in its native country it is lively: but such 
mistakes may happen to the best naturalists, as they often receive 
animals, which, during the voyage from different countries, have lost 
much of their spirits and action. The Count is very right in recom- 
mending the paca to be introduced, and domesticated in Europe, 
as an addition to our game, and affording a most excellent 
dish; but it is difficult to g?t them here alive, as they make their 
habitation underground, and mostly near the rivers, into which 
they plunge, and it is said, they continue under water whilst 
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pursued; it is very ^wift in all its motions, and searches for 
its food, which consists of vegetables and fruits, onlj at night ; 
besides, the hunters know that if they shoot it, they will be able to 
sell it for as much as if it were alive, its meat being here consi« 
dered finery delicate. 

However I have gol at last a living young one ; it is about a foot 
long; in shape it resembles nearest the guinea-pig, as I before ob* 
served, except that its legs are in proportion longer ; its hair is of a 
fine chesnut colour, and sprinkled with white spots, the belly is en- 
tirely white; the animal keeps itself very clean, and is become quite 
tame ; but as I have not bden able to procure a female for it, I 
have therefore given it as a companion one of the cavey species, 
which is called here coney-coney, and it is said they will sometimes 
breed together; but the meat of the latter is not so well flavoured 
as that of th6 paca. The cavey resembles the paca, but is of a more 
slender shape, and a wilder disposition; it lives in general in hoU 
low trees, and seeks its food in the day time, and is often caught 
by the Indians.* , . 

I now proceed to the genus of *quadroraanes, which the vulgar 
behold as so mhny^com^c performers, merely created for their 
amusement, thoughlHey present very interesting, and serious obser- 
vation to naturalists and philosophers. 

Linnaeus has decidedly classed them with the human, specif ; 
and though the Count de Bufibn very properly refuses to go as far 
as this, yet he declares ^Vit.to be the most singulai^ animal, and 
which man cannot see without observing and recognising himself, 

* When I left Surinam, I .took these two animali with roe, and the box they were 
in being too much exposed to the sun, the captain promised to remove it in ' half an 
hour, bat before that time, the paca fell into' convulsions, and died soon after The 
paca GUnnot endure any great heat, as it is a nocturnal animal, and therefore never 
exposes itself to the sun. I mention this, that if any other person should wish to take a 
pair to Europe, be may be better able to provide against this accident. 
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and without bemg convinced that the human bodj is not the 
principal part of his nature/' It is true in his observations on the 
Oran-otang he has given, with respect to intellect, ihe preference ra- 
ther to the dog ; but this great naturalist could not niake an impartial 
investigation, as onljrtwo oran-otans were brought to Europe, and 
they b^vd not jet reached their full growth, had suffered much by the 
change of climate, and were even in a bad state of health i, whilst 
the race of dogs has been hiuch improved by the care of man from 
the earliest period of time, so that among their great number, it is 
no wonder examples of their sagacity are easy to be found. But we 
should not see proofs of this in the dog chained up, as was the 
case with the two oran-otans, who were closely and constantly Con- 
fined, and yet still gave extraordinary indications of intelligence. 
It is true thiat in a great part of their manners they were instructed ; 
but, still they showed many actions which were natural to them, 
and equally proved their great sagacity ; it may therefore be sup- 
posed^ that where the organization is so near to the most perfect, or 
the human body,' the intellect must likewise be of a superior kind 
to what is. possessed by other animals; and this is confirmed by 
IVionsiefur Relian's letter from Batavia to Professor AUamand : "The 
nandeof wild men is given to them (oran*otan) owing to the likeness 
they bear externally to |he human species, particularly in their 
movements, and in their manner of thinking, which is certainly 
peculiar to them, and which cannot at all be remarked in other 
animals ; for this is entirely different from that instinct more or less^ 
developedy which is perceived in animals in general/'* 

* Le nom d*hommes sauvages qn'oo lear doDne lent vient da rapport qn'ib oni ex. 
t^rieiiretaieDl avec rhomme> sor-toat dans learsmoovemens^ei daps uoe fa^on de penaer 
qui leur est supement parUculi^re^ et qo'oD ne remarqae point dans les aotres.aiiJiBaux i 
car celle'Ci est toute difGireDte de cet instinct plus ou moins d^yelopp^ qu'on voitdans 
les animaux en g^n^al. Supplem. Hut. Nai. M. le Comte de BufpUf ed. Fari\ 
n»9, Bvo. p. 13< 
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N6w, since Di\ Tysod has obfierved, that Graleu recommended 
the dissection of ihe quadromanes^ with a particular regard to their 
affinity with the human species^ as being .more useful than that of 
any other anima], so it cannot be less interesting to the naturalist 
and philosopher, to make researches, how near to the humanimder- 
Standing, the highest degree of natural instinct may advance, and to 
observe this through the various gradations; of the diflferent species of 
quadromanes. On this subject I shall take tlie liberty of extracting 
a passage from Professor AHamandsaddition to Buffon's natural his* 
tory : << Monsieur de Bufibn suspects that there is some exaggeration 
« in the account of Bontius, and some little prejudice in what he 
^ relates of the marks of inteUigence and modesty of his female 
" oraohotan ; however, what he says is confirmed by those 'who 
<< have seen this animal in the Indies; at least, I have heard the 
<< same account given by several persons, who had been at Batavia, 
^* arid who certainly were ignorant of what had been written by 

"Bontius/** 

A similar action to that which probably gave rise to this opibion 
€>f the modesty of thj^ female oraii^otan, I saw done here by a sapa* 
jou ; ift could not however be attributed to any natural sense of 
shame in th© creature, but had evidently the appearance of that 
kind of mechanical motion, in which we frequently see other tmi-* 
mals instructed, thongh done with more expertness and sagacity. 
Some more observations on the natural history of this country, I 
shall take the pleasure to send you at another tinie; 

* M. de BuffoD sonp9onne qu'il y a an pead'exag^ration dans le r^citde Bontios; et 
Qti peade prtjog^ daos ce qo-il raconte des marques^ d'Mitelligeiice efcde podeur de sa 
femelle orang-oatang ; cependaDt, ceqn'il en dit est cotifirin^ par cear qui ont vu ct$ 
aDimaoxaox Indet; aumoinsj'ai eptenda la m^nie chose de plasienrs personnei qai 
aToient ix6 k Balavie^ et qtii sfirement ignoioteat ce qu'eo a^crit Bohtius". SupfkfmeBi 
d P Historic Naturette dc HL Buffw^ ut 'supru. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Departure from SuTinam.'^^yage^^^Arrix>ul at Providence^ m the 
United States.^^Tour to Boston^4md return toPr^widence. — NewYork. 
—Philadelpkia.'^r-Bahimore. — City of WMUngton.-^ Alexandria. 

- -^Mount Vernon.— Pietum to PhiladelpUa^ and to New York. — 
On the Yellow Pever. — The National Character of the Inhabitants 
of the United States. — Departure for Burope.-^Arrival at Lisbon. 

My Dear Sir, Paramaribo, June liT, lacJ?. 

iH E many disasters my native country is suffering under at this 
time^ in consequence of which all correspondence from thence to 
this part of the world is entirely interrupted; together with the 
great distance, which contributes much to multiply the exaggerated 
reports, that form here the topic of all conversation; my conse- 
quent distaste for society ; the finding no more relief in my once 
favourite walks, which now seem to be overspread with a mourning 
veil, all induce me to return to Europe ; for cheerfulness, the prin- 
cipal cause of preserving health in this climate, is entirely ba- 
niidied. — I have therefore come to a resolution to return with the 
first convenient opportunity ; but it is necessary, to avoid the risk 
of being taken again in the course of the voyage by a privateer, to 
wait for a neutral vessel ; and there are none other here but Ameri- 
cans returning to the United States. I have however received many 
cautions on this point : it is said << that the captains trading from 
that quarter, often take a number of passengers who are consider- 
ably drained in their fortune, and whom some of them consider 
nearly equal to a cargo of negroes ; besides, from the high idea they 

A a , 
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have of their own freedom, thej are apt to encroach very much on 
the liberty of others, and to behave rudely to their passengers; all 
which has brought them into bad repute, much to their own dis- 
advantage.*" I for my part have made but one passage in an Ame- 
rican vessel, and that was with Capt. Loring, a native of Boston, who 
was as social and civil a man as I could wish to sail with, and his 
fine ship, the Vulture, was provided with every possible accom- 
modation for passengers; yet, according to many reports, it seems 
very necessary to obtain at first particular information of the cha- 
racter of these captains, before any agreement is entered into with 
them. 

. It has happened therefore very fortunately, that the brig Vesta 
was about to sail from hence to Providence, in the United States. 
The master. Captain J. Petty, has been for a number of years a 
trader to Surinam ; and stands in high reputation here, so that we 
soon agreed for the passage. 

On the seventh of June we sailed from Surinam, to which coun- 
try I shall always be attached, where nature is so splendid and pro* 
fuse in her productions : my health has been much improved, and 
the inhabitants have shewn me the greatest civilities. Several of 
them endeavoured to persuade me to stay a year longer in South 
America, as they thought I was about to expose myself too soon to 
a cold climate again : but when they saw that I was determined on 
the voyage, they sent me a number of the choicest tropical fruits, 
expressing their wish to contribute to the comforts of my passage. 

The captain proved of a very amiable disposition, and I had 
every reason to be pleased with the recommendation I had re. 
ceived of him : there was but one more passenger, who had been a 
super-cargo in an English ship coming from Monte Video ; but he 
had staid there all the time on board of his ship, and sailing as 
soon as the cargo was sold, he x:ouId therefore give no description 
of that interesting country. . . 
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Our yayage^ though uothiug interesting has happened, has been, 
rery £iy0uraUe to our passage, as during the twenty*six days of our 
being at sea, we experienced not a single interruption in our courset 
neither by heavy gales, nor dead calms, nor did such heavy rains 
fall as to keep us long from the deck. On the third of July, as we 
were entering the bay qf Naragansett, on which the town Provi- 
dence lies, the captain pointed to the north, where thick clouds were 
gathering, and said, "Just in time, we are now at our journey's end/^ 

When the Vesta came to an anchor, we were informed by seve- 
ral American gentlemen who came to visit us, that though it was at 
present the season for the ships to ride quarantine, yet as we came 
from a place where no contagious diseases prevailed, and the doc- 
tor having gained every necessary information on the subject, we 
should not be detained any longer on board ; particularly as the 
next day was the fourth of July, the celebration of the anniversary 
of American independence, which we very likely would wish to see* 
Dr. Mason was at the same time so obliging as to direct me to the 
best tavern in this town, and to invite me the next day to see a part 
of. the procession from his house. 

On the fourth of July in the mornings the colours of the United 
States were displayed in many of the principal streets, accompanied 
by bands of music. The procession began by the militia; they 
were well and uniformly dressed, andh cavalry had good horses, 
which, is all that could be judged of them that day. The magistrates, 
and all those in public offices, joined the procession, and went to 
the new church, wh^re a sermon of thanksgiving was delivered ; and 
the rest of the day celebrated in convivial meetings. In the evening 
a tragedy was performed, the subject of which was The Death of 
Major Andr6, and though ^ot very striking in theatrical beauty, 
and rather indifferently performed, was stiU much applauded by 
many, as they found it analogous to the day, whilst others were mak-* 
k^ observations that^ tragedy should not have been given at such 
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a time, thotigh it was taken fh>m an event in ttieir bistoty^ neces- 
sary and justifiaWe in itself^ yet it was one which was not ex- 
ecuted without exciting much compassion; and those perMnSr 
therefore, rather chose to pass the evening in a social patriotic so- 
ciety. Though the most of these jovial festivals lasted to a very late 
hour, and many of the different classes of inhabitants contrib^uted a 
liberal and spirited libation, in commemoration of the remaricable 
event, there was not, however, the next day any report of the least 
unfortunate accident which happened. 

The town of Providence is situated in Providence plantation, in 
the state of Rhode Island : it has a pleasant aspect, the streets are 
proportionably wide, and the houses neat; giving a happy charac* 
teristic of the inhabitant, who seem to be equally* distant from* 
meanness and luxury, l^ere is nothing remarkable in the public 
buildings ; some of the churches have fine steeples, but are built of 
wood ; many of the country houses in the vicinity of the town are 
very elegantly built, but most of them are likewise of wood ; those 
which are situated on the surrounding hills enjoy a beautiful view of 
Naragansett bay, while others are remarkable for their fine gardens^ 
The soil near the town is a light sand. I have seen here very few 
corn fields, the rest mostly consists of meadows, which are said to 
yield a ton of hay per acre. 

* The exports of Providence, As well as of the rest of Rhode Island, 
consist of goods brought from Massachusets Bay and Connecticut, 
and some other states ; they send also a good breed of horses and 
tnules to South America and th« West Indies. There has also re- 
cently commenced here a trade to the East Indies, which has proved* 
very advantageous. 

Although my letter of credit which I had from Europe, was for 
New York, yet as I had no expectation of touching at Providence^ 
I was not furnished with any letter of introduction for this town: 
however, Mr. J. Tiilinghast, to whom a part of the cargo of tke Vesta 
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vrtA eoAstgtied; thougb he did not know H. Th-^ Esq. at New York* 
to whom my letter of credit is directed, supplied all inyo()eciiDiary 
wants, and we have since recognised each oth^r. It was about seven 
yeara ago, when I arrived with C^pt. Loring at Gibraltar, that he 
visited the captain on board, to enquire the news ; but though pvo^ 
bably we were not at thai time in company together above half an 
hour, yet Mr. Ts. behaviour could not have been better if we had 
been very old friends. He has behaved to me with the greatest hos- 
pitalitjr, and Dr. Mason likewise shews me much civility ; and though 
it seems that his income is not equal to his merit, he is happy in 
his domestic concerns ; the father of a large family ; his children 
are all daughters, and they confirm much the deserved reputation 
in which the fair sex of Providence are held. I have also visited the 
worthy Capt Petty, who is likewise happily married, but he has no- 
children, and enjoys a comfortable fortune ; so that it is not to in* 
crease it that he goes sometimes to sea, but from choice* I could 
not help remarking to the captain, that I never had been in 
a ship, where there was more order, combined with the greatest 
good will, chearfulness, and sobriety, among the crew ; Dr. Mason, 
who heard this, replied, that he was glad of the testimony which I 
had given, and said, that these sailors were all the younger sons of 
very good, though not wealthy, families, and who have ekch a pro* 
portionate share in the cargo of the vessel ; and by this means they 
leam navigation, and become afterwards good supercargoes, increas- 
ing ^heir fortunes by degrees. I had an oppc»:tunity of meeting 
them here very genteely dressed, and going into good' company. 

The news here from Europe confirm the expectation of an ap- 
proaching peace on that continent: I am, therefore, the more 
anxious to get to New York, where some letters for me may have 
been directed ; but as Boston is only forty^ve miles distant from 
Providence, and as I was not certain whether I should have after- 
wards so goodun opportunity again, I resolved to go th^:efora day^ 
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which I was told is sufficient to siee eVery thiAg remarkable in the 
"town. I()ook, therefore, a place in the Boston stage coacb^ which 
is very neat, and has the appearance of an English sociable, open 
on the sides, and decorated with silk fringed curtains; if it happens 
to become rainy, then oil-skin blinds are let down. The coach goes 
on springs, and our nine passengers were seated very comfortably. 
The road here is very good, Patuxent-bridge is the first renuirkable 
place; it lies five miles firom Providence, and contains several ma« 
nufactories, but there was no time allowed the passengers in the 
coach to see them, which makes this method of travelling by a 
public stage so very unpleasant ; and should I find it advisable on 
my arrival at New York, to make a general tour through the United 
States, I would rather prefer going on horseback^ than being hur* 
ried in this manner through the country. The nearer we approach 
to Boston, the more the villages have in appearance of opulence ; 
but it is surprising to see in the orchards the Aruit trees almost co- 
vered with large nests of caterpillars, of which they easily might be 
cleared. Much Indian com is cultivated in this part of the country ; 
the inhabitants make bread half of Indian corn and half of rye, 
of ft very good taste, and which must be as nourishing as it is 
agreeable. 

When I arrived at Boston, I delivered the letter of introduction, 
which Mr. T. had been so obliging as to provide me with, ta one 
of the most respectable houses here in the mercantile line. This 
gentleman, when he learnt I was so much pressed in point of time, 
was so good as to accompany me to the principal buildings in the 
place, of which the most conspicuous is the state-house, lying on an 
eminence, and ornamented with a large dome, which gives a gran- 
deur to the appearance of the town, although perhaps an architect 
might criticize its difierent proportions. From the dome is en- 
joyed a most extensive view. The town of Boston appears on an 
isthmus, and is situated on difierent eminences; in the surrounding 
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▼alleys a few streets are regularly built, and there are inaoy hai^« 
some houses. 

The harbour is said to be about six miles wide, and runs about 
four miles inland, surrounded by many small idands,. forming sere* 
ral beautiful eminences: between Governor island and Castlo 
island^ is the grand entrance of the harbour, which is esteemed 
about half a mile wide. Before the state-^hons^ is a public walk^ 
shaded with large trees, and where the troops parade. Though this 
pleasure ground is of a considerable extent^ and in a sitmrtion wherd 
many persons wish to hav^ houseft buiit, so that very high ofibrs 
have been made for the purchase of the ground, yet they have 
always been refused by the government, iii ocder to keep die place 
open for the benefit and health of the public. 

Al the University of Cambridge, near Boston, a ccmsiderabte 
library in all branches of sciences ha^been collected ; 1»ut the mu* 
seum of natural history is very indifferent I was assured,, however, 
that there is a yevj interesting cabinet at Salem^; the principal mer« 
' chants, and many captains in that place, trading to the East Indies, 
who are subscribers to it, having vied with each other in their en* 
deavours to procure the most curious specimens for it ; but many 
considerations prevented me from going thither. 

In the afternoon the friend of Mr. T. in a very elegant chaise,, 
took me to the environs of the town, which are very pleasantly var 
negated by many considerable villages, and fine country houses^ 
We stopped at Bunker's Hill ; and as this gentleman was well in^ 
formed of every spot where the action had been fought, I obtained 
a very interesting account of it from him. On the eminence is 
erected a monument, by the Solomon^s lodge of Free Masons, kt 
memory of the battle. 

The long wharf at Boston is reckoned to be seventeen hundred 
and forty-five feet, running in a straight line into the bay, and on 
this wharf are eighty large store-houses, a|l built of wood, and 
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ckorened with shjbglefi^ a kifi4 of WQbdea tile^ This muH b)p yeiy per 
rilous where such quantities of mercantile stores are constantly ex* 
posed to the danger ^ of being destroyed by fine ; butitbe cheapness of 
timber temptkd the first settlers to lifilk ttiu ha9«ird ; hpwever, of late 
dmy begin to build with farickiB. The wooden draw-bridges by which 
Boston is connected to the continent, are very remarkable ; the one 
leading to the Tillage of Cbarlei To wn^ is fifteen hundred feet long 
and fbrtyrtwo feet wide, where it is said t^ iiave been at the lowest 
ebb tweotyneight feet depth of water ; and the flow of the tid^ is from' 
twdre to sixteen feet more; tJsis bdtidge has^ beisides, resisted th? 
shocks of considerable shoals of ice» sometimes of three and four feet 
in tliickde6B« A ^inulfu* bridge stands between Boston and the vil- 
lage of Cambridge, and wfaiph is said jio be near « mile loag» . The 
architect 16 Mr. Cox^ah AnaericaA^wbo has improyed his genius by 
the study of nature ; his piitaciple^ in these sort of l>uildingS| is to 
support the bridgoa with numerous, but slend^r^ piles^; leaving a 
proporttoiMUte vacancy between ib^n to give. a3 little resistance to 
tdse power of the passiiig flood as possible. 

From all thht I had seen in Bdston> I felt a regret at not being 
mble to stay a &w days longer d^iere ; for though I saw the town and 
its principal buildings^ yet I had little or no Opportunity of obfierv^ 
ifig the costMns aad character bi the inhabitants^ On these occa- 
sions a traveler is often tempted to make what occurs to himself 
Ae charaoteristic 'delrs^ation of the general manners, though what 
he saw at experienced might be merely accidental. In the morning 
when I went out, I saw a gentleman passing a court from which a 
driver was just starting with histjart, and as the horse was near run- 
ning against him, he wiaved his hand to prevent it, but he was very 
roughly abused by the carter ; and when I took a ride with the 
friend of Mr. T— , who was driving, as we passed over a bridge 
which was near half a mile long, another driver of a cart with a heavy 
load, would not let as pass ; and still whatever side we tried he turned 
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his horses in order to block up the way ; at last, by a manoeuvre, we 
got clear of him, when the gentleman with me gave a lash to the 
horses of the carter, saying to me, that on such an occasion he ra* 
ther wished to see it applied to the driver; and he was not back- 
ward in confessing that such occurrences happen very frequently at 
Boston. 

As the coach for Providence sets off from hence before day break, 
I wished to retire soon, but though I had been directed to the best 
hotel at Boston, they could not give me a separate bed?room ; and 
when I told the landlady that I would then try some Other house, 
she replied, that there perhaps I should find the rooms occupied by 
three or four gentlemen together. Having, therefore, little chance 
of bettering myself^ and being much fatigued, J went td bed : as I 
was obliged to leave my door unlocked, in the middle of the night 
I w^ awakened by the light of a candle, and perceived two gentle* 
men standing before the bed, who toldine, that as they had heard I 
only travelled for pleasure, and they had some particular business 
to xlo at Providence, but had found that all the places were taken ex- 
cept one in the coach, begged to know whether I would decline my 
seat : when I replied, as it was not very pleasant to travel by night, 
they might have considered it was not very likely to be merely for 
pleasure I had chosen to set off at that time, and therefore I must 
have some particular reason for so doing, which might have saved 
them the trouble of calling on me at such an hour, especially as I 
could not possibly grant their request A new play y^hich was to 
be performed the next day at Providence, and at which they ex- 
pected many spectators from Boston, was very likely the great bu- 
siness these two gentlemen had to do ; at least their age and garb 
rendered this idea very probable. 3eing once disturbed from my rest, 
and fearing that the two eager travellers might try some other 
means to get my seat, I soon got up, and went to the house from 
whence the coach started much before the fixed time< 

Bh 
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On my return to Providence, I set off Uie next day for New 
York in a packet^ which was^as handsome as any in Europe. 
It had a double row of births on each side made of mahogany, 
add three separate cabins, and the furniture very neat and clean : 
we had plenty of good provisions and a pleasant company. Before 
we got down the bay the boat grounded, and some of the passen- 
gers suspected that the captain had done this on purpuse, to dday 
time for the coming of another mail which he was expecting ; how- 
ever we reached Newport before dark. This town is more ancient 
than Providence, and the principal one in Rhode Island ; the har- 
bour is spacious, and secure, and vessels have a much easier access 
to it than to Providence ; but as the latter town has more wealthy 
inhabitants, the commerce carried on there is more extensive and 
iniportant. The winter is said to be at Newport exceedingly un- 
pleasant, and the air very keen, so that many young persons die 
here of consumption ; this, perhaps, and the consideration that the 
town is more exposed to the attack of an enemy by sea than Provi- 
dence, has contributed to the greater population of the latter 
place. Newport ou the whole has but a mean appearance. 

The land round Newport is very destitute of trees, though it is 
9aid that many fruit trees were consumed by fire, during the last 
war ; but considering the length of time since that event, the inha- 
bitants might have planted others ; it is said however that agricul- 
ture is here greatly neglected, the people of Rhode Island in gene- 
ral preferring a seafaring life. 

The packet passed through the Sound of Long Island, which forms 
a channel of near one hundred miles ; but no remarkable fine pros- 
pect appeared, and I was very sorry that it grew dark before we 
made the latter part of our passage, as, according to every descrip- 
tion, it is there the most cultivated part of the island lies. 

A soon as I had taken a lodging at the largest hotel at New 
<.York, I asked for the directory book, to look for the lodging of 
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H. Th — yEsqvbut no such name was to be fonnd: I next went to 
Mr. Wheaton^ to whom I had a letter of introduction irom Mr. Til- 
linghast ; he received me very politely, but when I enquired of him 
for Mr. H. Th — ^he told me he did not know any such person, but 
would enquire after him. Notwithstanding all the trouble which 
Mr. W. was so good as to give himself about my concern, his en«* 
quiries were without any effect : I went to the post-office» and to 
several other public places, but all my researches were in vain, and 
I found myself in the most unpleasant situation I ever had been 
in the whole course of my travels : this too in a country where I was 
entirdy unknown, and at a time when the affairs of my own coun* 
try made it suspected* that many adventurers would flock to this 
country ; besides this, the 'misunderstanding which prevails amongist 
the principal maritime powers and the United States, makes it every 
moment expected that the correspondence with this country will 
be entirely interrupted ; all these considerations added much to the 
gloomy thoughts with which I have been so much affected of late: 
Mrr W. told me that this letter of credit was a roost unfortunate 
circumstance, that it would have beeni much better for me had it 
been lost before it came to the country ; but how a miMake cOttld 
have happened in a matter of such importance as a letter of credit, 
created many unfavourable observations in those to whom he had 
spoken about it. I answered that I was aware of all this, but that 
as it was no fault of mine, I had nothing to reproach myself with ; 
and should therefore prepare for any critical situation, which liow 
for a while might happen to me, being perfectly persuaded that j||; 
last it could not end in my disgrace. Mr. W. said he would not 
suffer^it to come to any extreme, having the utmost confidence in 
me, and that he hoped at last we should find out this Mr. H. Th — » 
fi3r which I employed every day a part of my time, and the other 
part in the inspection of the town. 

New York is very pleasantly situated between Hudson^s river and 
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East river, on the islaod of Manhattan^ which island is said to be 
about fifteen miles long, and about three wide ; the circumference 
of the town is esteemed to be about five miles ; the new streets are 
all very regularly laid out; Broadway is seventy feet wide, and 
more than a mile long, with very fine houses. Trinity church is built 
in a tolerable imitation of the Gothic style. St Paul's church has a 
handsome steeple ; but it is rather large in proportion to the church. 
The other principal pubhc buildings are, the college formerly 
called King's college; but since the revoliition, named Columbian 
Hall, the Federal Hall, the Bank, &c. The new theatre since the 
last improvements has not yet been openedt and the museum, of 
natural history is very imperfect. The person who gave an account 
of the museum, shewed, as the greatest rarity, a pair of pretended 
male and female oran-otans stufied, and the name written with large 
letters on theni : he was much surprised when some doubts were 
expressed that these were not real oran-otans ; and in telling him 
that this matter could be soon decided, as they seemed to be quatas of 
South' America, of which the tails had been cut off, and which spe* 
cies has but four fingers on the fore paws, whilst it is known that the 
oren-otan has five fingers. The person took one of the animals down 
in a moment, and found it had really but four fingers ; he declared it 
was an imposition of the person who had sold them for oran^-otans to 
the cabinet. The speciea of oran-otan, which every cabinet wishes to 
possess, is however to be found in very few European collections, 
whilst those again who travel in the countries where they are 
dp be found, deceive themselves very often. However, the oran- 
otan is distinguishable from all the other species of animals of the 
quadromanes, by the globular form of the forehead, which brings 
them nearer to the human species , but firom which they likewise 
differ most obviously, as they are four handed, whilst the hunian 
species possess two feet and two hands. 

As many naturalists are displeased with the name of oran-otan. 
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\?bic1i sfgnifies a wild man^ perhaps it would be better, since this 
species difiers remarkably ia-manj respects from all other aoimals, 
to give it the name of mock*man. There is in this museum a coU 
lection of good preserved birds from Cayenne, and some n^re species 
amongst them. 

There are at New York four market houses, well supplied with 
all sorts of provision ; but they are rather too much confined. 
Many of the streets in this town have a row of Lombardy poplars 
on each side ; and indeed there cannot be found a better species of 
tree for this climate^ as they afibrd a sufficient shade to the foot- 
path, and their branches do not extend too much to make the houses 
liumid in the rainy season ; besides, their pyramidical form ac- 
cords well with the regularity of the streets. There are two public 
walks here, one called the P^rk, which is situated on a large trian- 
gular plain, laid out in formal walks of trees, and anclosed with iron 
railing. The other public walk is called the Battery, which it was 
formerly ; but it has since been reduced, and for its most beautiful 
situation, is become the favourite walk of the inhabitants of this 
town ; it enjoys a most extensive prospect over the Hudson river, 
and of several small islands, with the opposite shore stretching to 
the sea, where the view is constantly enlivened by the vessels com« 
ing in and going out. It is observable, that though the Lombardy 
poplafs answer very well when planted in the streets, yet they are 
not so proper for public walks, as they are here used ; and where 
more shady trees, and a greater. variety of vegetaticHi, are required to 
produce a nearer resemblance to the forest scenery of nature, and 
for the pleasantness of sight For rach a purpose they could be at 
DO loss, the American forests abounding with the finest specimens-, 
of trees and shrubs. 

A country becomes in general more healthy, the more popula- 
tion increases, and the more it is cultivated ; but it has not been so. 
With this, as it is known that the dreadful yellow fever did not 
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appear at New York before the year seveateeo hundred and ninety 
thiee, more th^u a century after the town wus begun to be built. In 
anawer to the enquiry I am making with regard to the origii^ of this 
diseafiet most of those iobabltants I have had the 6pportuuity of 
speaking to on the subject, are inclined to think that the fever has 
been iniroduced by the commerce with the West Indies. My reply 
has beea» that if this were the case, it would seem very ex- 
tcaoffdinary, thai, notwithstanding the most severe regulation of 
quafantine which they had established, the disorder should still 
nvake its appearance sooften here, when in other towns, where not so 
mueh attention to those regulations is paid, this contagious disease 
did not appear^ or was soon stopped in its progress : wherefore it 
seems to me, that at least the fever must find here> when introduced, 
more matter ion increasing than in most other places. To get miore 
iwfofmation about this^ I went to those places where the disease is 
said in general to make most commonly its first appearance ; these 
are on the £ast river, along the shore of which are to be remarked 
maoy inlets in the wharfs for the convenience of the vessels, 
which not only prevent the water from flowing, but are made the 
receptacle of all kinds of filth, which are thrown into them at night, 
as being the nearest to the streets. I have been at about fourteen of 
these inlets, where many very foul exhalations arise, occasioned by 
the putrifying carcasses of dogs and cats, &c. At another quarter 
of thifr town, where they are.newly building, have been, and are still, 
partly, great swamps, over which there is just enough rubbish thrown 
as to prevent the house which is built upon them from sinking into 
the mouldy whilst the ground beneath contains stagnated water. 

The bujial places also are in the town, which in a city so much 
subject to contagious diseases, most contribute very much to infect 
the air. The houses, in general are very neat in New York, and I 
have found, .on iouking into those of the inferior classes, that they 
have a cleanliness, not surpassed by any other town I eyer have 
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seen ; but in many of the lower streeU the inhabitants, to ki^p thfk 
houses clean^ throar out their rubbish and the ren)^in« of tfai^ eo^hr 
eryy consisting of many parts of vegetables^ before their doors^ l«a?r 
ing the whole to rot till the carts come and take it away. 

When, therefore, the hot season comes on, and the thermomet^ 
of Fahrenheit is up to ninety-two, ninety-four, and even, it is saidt 
to a hundred and ten, when there is often not the least breath of 
air, and I have suffered much by it, though coming from the sixth 
degree of the Tropics, it is natural to suppose that the air. must be 
greatly infected with the deadly vapours exhaling from so many 
sources of pestilential corruption. The inhabitants of these districts 
of course become the first, victims of contagion, especially as they 
are crowded together in small houses; whilst the vill^es in th^ 
vicinity, which are more healthily situated, are not attacked by tha 
fever. 

To remedy, or at least to lessen, this dreadful dise^M, it is neqes^ 
9ary in the first place th^t the inlets should be entirely SMfid carer 
fully filled up, and instead of them, for the beq^t of the vess^St 
wharfs might be built on the river, and so constructed as that thi? 
water should have a free course under them* Watchmen ought tp 
b^ placed in the night, at least during the hot season, alopg that 
p^rt of the river which is the nearest to the street^, to prevent £^ny 
noxious filtli being thrown into it at that time; and particular 
places should be appropriated for its receptipn. The swamps 
should be entirely drained to the very bottom, or canals cut through 
them before any person be allowed to build a house there. The 
burial grounds ought to be removed out of the town, and tt^ strict* 
est attention should be paid to cleanness in all the streets. 

In every newly established state, the government would act more 
advisably, and for the general good, in appropriating the surplusage 
of the public income in improvements, than by laying it up in the 
treasury. And how can it be better applied than for the benefit 
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of the health and the prolongation of the lives of the inhabitants ? 
Even the desire of accumulating riches is often intemipted at pre* 
sent here, for a^ soon as the yellow fever makes its appearance, all 
commercial business in this place is at a stand, and that, too, in the 
very best season of the year for trade. At the commencement of 
this present month of July, the inhabitants have been several times 
greatly alarmed by a report of some signs of the fever; and now, at 
the end of this month, 9 prevailing disorder, the influenza, is spread- 
ing rapidly, but the people console themselves with the hope, that 
however severe this disease may be, it will not be followed by the 
still more dreadful scourge, the yellow fever. 
. As I am speaking of diseases and deaths, I am sorry to find, by 
the American papers, that to all appearance Mungo Park has lost 
his life in his travels in Africa. Though be was certainly excellently 
qualified for such a difficult undertaking, and a man of a most pa- . 
tient and enduring character, yet there was too much reason to fear 
that he would ultimately fall a sacrifice to his ardent spirit of enter* 
prize. Perhaps the best method for an European government who 
wishes to obtain a knowledge of the interior parts of Africa, would 
be, to etnploy two or three Armenian merchants, who are known to 
travel through all Afriea to sell their goods to the diffbrent negro 
nations; with these merchants also should be sent the European 
traveller : he should be dressed like the Armenians, and pass also for 
a merchant, by which means he -would avoid the suspicion of the 
people through whose country he passes ; and the Armenian mer- 
chants could give him proper advice in sickness, or assist him in 
other exigences. I cannot help thinking that if Mr. Park had tra- 
velled in such a way as this, we should not have lost the continuance 
of his labours, but have profited still more by his valuable dis- 
coveries. 

There is no information to be had of Mr. H.Th— . The landlord 
of this hotel thinks that some years ago ft person of this name lodged 
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in his house ; but on asking him if he recollected any gentleman of 
this town who had been acquainted with him, he harshly replied, 
" how could he remember any particular person out of so many 
hundreds who are daily coming and going from his house ?"' It is 
true his recollection seems to fail him often, for I have heard him 
disputing with a passenger when he had made a mistake in the bill; 
and such a thing has also happened to me; but from the great ex- 
tent of his concern, confusion must undoubtedly sometimes arise, 
even without any wilful intention on his part, and as mine was not 
a considerable object, I paid it without any demur. 

Mr. W. has been so good as to offer me, that if I intended mak- 
ing a tour to the different states, he would provide me with the 
means for it, which I readily accepted. As the influenza still con- 
tinues to spread very much, I therefore am the more desirous to 
leave this city. 

I will not venture to give you a full description of all those places 
in the United States which I intend to visit, as this has been done 
so largely by travellers who have long resided here, and conse- 
quently had a better opportunity of seeing the country ; therefore, 
i shall only just attempt a slight sketch of what comes under my 
observation. 

On the thirty-first of July I set off for Philadelphia. Hudson 
river, which is crossed in a ferry boat, is here esteemed to be above 
a mile and quarter wide. On the opposite shore, at Paul's Nook, 
I g6t into the stage coach, taking this manner of travelling at pre- 
sent as the most advisable method. 

The road is good, and Where it passes through the great cedar 
swamps, a causeway is made of logs, lying close together, across 
the road, and covered with earth, dug out of the ditches on each 
side the road. 

The boroughs and small towns lying on this road, appear to be 
very wealthy, and they increase in importance the nearer you come 

C c 
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to PhiiA4kdfbki« W4MMlbri4ge i» a liandsoaie post towii ; ihe coQBtry 
about k k iev^I, and seems to he very fertile^ biU paiticulariy in 
rkh meadows. Maid«&b€iii4» ^hidx ia reckoaed to bft aJbw»t lihirly- 
seven nfHks from Pbiladelpbia, baa a very valuable tract of mc^adow 
laiKl, of iHbftDb tbe ^rkh gavden eai^h is said to be in «tany parts six^ 
feet m defAk. Ffafikfort^ whioh is aboitit six miks from Philadelfilttay 
is situated oa an enuaeoee, at ^ bottom of which a creek flo^iFs 
i«to the Deknaare : thi»pkK)e is very poipuloae^ the hauses are handr 
so«e> hav/i^ very fine gardens adjoiniag tkem i and tbe situation 
is beautiful. Harrowgate is about four miles from Phiktdelpbia^the 
inhabitattkts of which eity make their excursicms hitlier for pleasure. 
A% tkia pkM^e is a i^neral spnng, ^faich h made use of botfh £»f 
diinknig and batking. 

Philadelpkia is sitruirired ^n the western bank t^ the Delaware^ 
which is here nearly a mile wide, and a hundred and twenty milea 
from the sea. The opposite side of tlie town is intended to be con* 
^nqed to the Scfbuylkil river. Though tliis city is well situated for 
ialand trade^and'its shoips seem to be amply stocked, yet its com* 
meree has beea sui^passed in latter times by New Yoric. The town 
stands^ oa an extensive plain> and tnoeit of the streets are very regu- 
lar, many of them lined with trees, and the houses, which are hand- 
somely built witk bi^ick, are mostly three stories lugh. There are 
thitty meetipg houses here for public worship, viz« five for Quakens^ 
six for Pre9byterians, three for Episcopalianfi, foiu* for Roman Ca- 
tholicsi iJfiree £»r Germans, two for Methodists, one for the Swedes, 
one for Covenanters, one for MoraviMis, one for the Baptists, one 
for Universalists, one for the African blacks, and a Jewish syna- 
§og^. It ia said that, notwithstanding all tbese religious divisions^ 
the inl^ftbiitants live together in brotl^rly harmony. 

The state house is a large building, and shews that I^ifatdelphiaf 
in the y«ar IISS^ when it was buik, was of considerable importances 
«Bd its arobkaGtuce is coasidered «s Bot MOMlifltirent> 
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The bank of jPenayhraniat however^ is the bandfouiest building; 
tfae exterior of this edifice is of white marble, which is got a few 
miles from tfae city neaar the river Schuylkil ; the edifice in in tlic 
<jlFedHm style^and the front is adorned with a fKirttco of six columns 
of the IO01C order. The architect was an Americaii. 

The bank of the United Stales has in front a portico of six white 
marble pillars of the Corinthian order. 

The building for supplying the town with wat^ is a most excel- 
lent edifice; it is built in a simple but elegant manner; it consists 
of a regular square of sixty feet, a dome, and a pcNtieo, of which 
the pillars are in the Doric order* The buildii^ is of brick, laced 
with white marble ; bat the reservoir is entirely of the latter mate- 
rial : it is said to be capaUe of containing tw«ity lliousand gallons 
of water, d^ machinery for conducting which is woriied by a steam 
engine. This building is situated on a square planted with ppplar 
traesi intended for a public wi^lk, but for whidi it is rather too 
much confined; as, however, it fronts Market^street, it forms a fine 
prospect for the principal part of the town* The largest mai'ket is 
situated in this street, and is four hundred and ninetew ordinary 
paces long, calculated at^^out a yard- each; it is divided by two 
streets; the breadth of the building is about five feet in the clear ; 
its roof is supported by pilhu^ of bripk, and the alley is paved. The 
town has also three other markets furnished with plenty of all kinds 
of provisions; the good police land order i^baerved ^here ments the 
highest praise. 

To the many beneficial public sodeties which are established in 
this dty, the iostitittion of the Philadelphia library is ^serving of 
particular notice ; it is open every afternoon, Sunday excepted, for 
the use of the public» and those who will leave a proportionate de- 
posit may read the book at home. 

The museum of Mr. Peale, considering that it is a private collec- 
tion, merits much praise. Government has granted him apartments 
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in the state house, and he has engaged himself never to part irith 
any specimen that may be deposited in his collection. Mr. Pealei 
who possesses talents in painting and music, is much attached to 
natural history, and has collected since the year 1785 this interesting 
museum, without any assistance. The mineral collection is consi* 
derable ; the cabinet contains also a Peruvian lama, which is to be 
found in few other cabinets. Mr. Peale told me that he had kept ^ 
this animal a long while alive; but in the season of copulation, 
being a male, it became so unmanageable, that fearing he might 
hurt his feeders, Mr. P. chose rather to kill him. On. telling Mr. 
P. that I wished to see the toad with a tail and horns, of which 
there had been given an extraordinary account in the European 
newspapers some years ago, but which I supposed might be a lizard, 
he replied that it was really so^ This lizard is above eight inches 
long including the tail, and has on its forehead near the eyes, some 
short horny excressence ; the skin over the whole body is very rough 
and of a blackish colour. 

Two snakes each with two heads are also in this collection ; they 
are not hke the Surinam snake so called ; but have really tWo 
heads attached to the same neck.. The snakes seem, to be not 
above six or eight inches long, and are preserved in a glass with 
spirits of wine. I shall try to get a living one, doubting what is 
asserted here by diflferent persons, that this two-headed snake has 
the equal faculty of using both heads to see and eat.* ■ - ^ 

But the most interesting object in Mr. Peale's collection, is the 
skeleton of the mammoth discovered in the UJster county, of the^ 
Stale of New York, in eighteen hundred and one ; and to get the 
bones out of the swamp, they were obliged to make use of a ma- 
chine. This skeleton is eleven feet ten inches high, and nineteen 

* These doabIe*headed SDakes are said to be mostly found near Lake Cbamplain : 
I could get no information whether there are some of Che same species with one head, 
and the others, therefore^ mere monsters, which is most likely the fact. 
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feet long ; it diflfers from the elephant by its carnivorous teeth. 
The tusks fixed in the bead of the skeleton are artificial, but a part 
of the real tusk of the animal, which was found with the skeleton, 
is also exhibited, from which the proportion is taken for the'artifi^ 
cial ones. Some persons are of opinion, that this species of extraor- 
dinary creature may still be in existence, and like the hippopotamus 
of the ancieiits, the mammoth may live in the large rivers of the 
new world, or in the depth of the great ocean, from whence these 
bones got into Terra Firma by some of those extraordinary revolu* 
tions in nature, which have deposited so many beds of sea shells 
on the tops of the highest mountains. The strength of his grinding 
teeth might serve this animal to break the hardest shells of sea 
muscles for its nourishment. 
. Having read in travels to North America, published many years 

' ago, of a mule bird, which had been produced by a game cock 
and a duck in 'Philadelphia, at the house of Dr. Glentworth, but 
which gave no farther description of it, and hearing there was still a 
Dr. Glentworth here, I could not restrain myself, from enquiring 
about this phenomenon in natural history ; and accordingly went 
with Mr. Semple, to whom I had a letter of introduction, to call on 
Dr. Glentworth, to whom I made an apology for my curiosity. He 

• received us very politely, and told us that this curious bird had 
really been in the possession of his father, and he recollected it 
very well ; that it was shaped in the upper part exactly like a cock; 
but that the lower parts, particularly the feet, were like those of a 
duck, being web-»footed : the whole figure of this bird was remark- 
ably erect. Tlie Doctor said the bird was sent by his father to .Mr. 
Hunter in London, who, in answer to his father, acknowledged the 
receipt of the letter, but said it was not accompanied with the bird, 
and all his enquiries to get information of it were in vain : there- 
fore, it was suspected to have been lost by the negligei;ce-of the 
captain. It is a great pity that Mr. Hunter did not receive this 
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bird, as by his observations 6nd disseciioD^ we should have bad the 
fbllest investigation of this tvofldeiful phenomeboD in nature. 

The weather beipg fair, I lliought it best to continue my tour, 
attd leave the other remafkable objeots here till my return. The 
extent of Philadelphia at present along the Delaware^ is stated to 
be abdut three miles, and in some parts to be about a mile wide, 
and the population eighty thousand souls. Opposite the town on 
the river Schuylkill, where the river is seven-hundred feet wide, a 
bridge is erected, which rests only on three large arches, of which it 
k said the middle one is a hundred and ninety feet span^ and the 
two other arches, one hundred and fifty each. The bridge is fifty 
feet wide, roofed, and great solidity is given to it, by the skilful 
combination of the beams^ in the upper part, similar to that at 
Schdffhausen in Switzerland, but the present one is built on a larger 
and tnore elegant scale ; hAs a foot path on each side, and is lighted 
in the evening by lamps. There is another bridge over the Schuyl- 
kill oil the road, built on a ^milar plan^ but as we passed in the stage 
ifcoach Very quick over this, I can give you no fiirthsr account of it 

The road fVom Philadelphia to Baltimore is very indifibrent» 
though We p^ss through many good villages and country towns. 

Chester, about fifteen miles ftVmi Philadelphia, lays claim to 
the honour of being the most ancietit settlement in Pensylvania, aod 
thdfirsft place where tlie colonial assembly met. The swamps of the 
iMaware in the vicinity of Chester having been embanked in, and 
di£fer€fnt dyk6s Cut through them, has not only aflforded valuable 
rtr^^do^ land, but itfipfroved the healthiness of the situation so, tbat 
dtifiAg the sickly seaison at Philadelphia, many of the inhabitants 
inuke their* rfctreat to Chester as a place of security. 

At Marcus*-bodk on th6 Delaware, wharfs ar^ erected for defend- 
ing theship^ ingahlst the fiofttlng bodies of ice. 

WilmitigtOB, eighty-two milts fh>m Philadelphia, is a populous, 
and, to all appeaftm^, a thriving place. 
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^Itimore is ninety^ine jouleft from Philaddphifk ; th» PlNt»pwyi 
.river foriM here aA exieeUent harbour, and it is mid thM w aosoe 
parte, ships of five hundred tons can Bftoor. Trade i^ cwiqi 
on here to a rerj considerable extent^ and h mucib 4acredwd 
by the abwadaace of ores foufid in this couiUrjt ; coal mkm h^ve 
also been discovered here. The part of Baltijaaore wJiich is near 
the harbour lies rather low ; but the other part of the town is buiUi; 
on an elevated situaticMi, and some parts stand very bigh, the oeur 
Streets are r^uLar» and are of a well pr{>portian€;d breadth. Th/e 
public buiidings^^ however, do not appear U>have any thing pantica- 
iarly remaiicable* 

F^^om Baltimore I set off to the city of Wasbingtoo^ wbich is 
about fourteen miles distant; the road is vesy bod^^a^d th(9 villages 
on it, have not tbe appearance of prosperity that those bet^weon 
Philadelphia and Baltimore have. The adjaicent fores^i cont«v^ 
xEuiny cedar, {(ine^ and spruce trees ; but nen/e of a lar^ growth are 
to be seen on this road! The stage coacJi passes through the city of 
Washington,, and stops at George Town, which is oJiUy separated frotfi 
it by the Rock creek, i^t this place is a Roman Catholic academy, 
and its situation on Uie Potomack is very fine. The town is buih on 
diflerentsmaU hillq, and though not large in e.'itent, seems to thrive 
well in commercial business, of which corn ami tobacco form Uie 
principal-exports. From George Town I went to take a lodging in tlic 
city of Wasliington. The local situation of this place is well cali^u- 
lated for bccoming'the seat of government of the Federal United 
States, as lying in the centre of the territory of Columbia, and thus 
exercising a judicial authority, apart from that of the several stales. 
It is built on the point where the Potomack and the Cannogechcq^ue 
form a junction, which last is^ commonly called the eastera branch 
of the same river ; this pronaises the city an extensive commerce, 
while it is equally favourable, being situated at such a distance from 
the sea, for tbe sittings of the congress, \y ho can never ba disturbed by 
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an enemy's fleet. The situation is also deemed very healthy, and 
several rivulets flow from the heigh ths to the city, so as to render 
it easy to raise the water to any part of an edifice: there are 
also many excellent springs for wells. With all this it is said that 
the town would have become very opulent, if the states had re- 
solved to build the houses at the public expense, and then have 
sold them at a reasonable rate; the town would in that case have 
been soon supplied with inhabitants, and have thereby afforded a 
considerable revenue to be employed for the improvement of other 
parts of the place, and for the erection of public buildings : but 
unfortunately it was resolved to divide the land into different lots, 
and sell them to the highest bidders. Speculators who possessed a 
sufficient property, now secured to themselves the largest tracts of 
land, in the most eligible parts of the new planned city, not with 
the intention of building, but to sell the ground again at an ad- 
vanced rate, and this went on in the same manner, till the piece 
of land became so extravagant, that no person who attentively 
considered the matter rould engage in building houses here, with 
the expectation of any reasonable interest for his money. 

The principal part of those who were abotit to become inhabitat^ts 
of ihiscity were shop-keepers, and other persons of small income, who 
could not apply their money in building houses in hope of future 
profit, as even then there was an uncertainty which part of the town 
would be most enlarged, as every owner of a lot tried, by public 
advertisements, to discredit all the rest of the city but that which 
belonged to himself, which only created in the people a distrust in 
them all. The first great desire to possess a house in the Federal 
city began now gradually to lessen, and particularly so, since 
Louisiana has become a member of the United States: the city of 
Washington being no longer a Central spot to the territory of 
the Federal government, and perhaps is may be found most con- 
venient in time to have their congress transit rred to another place, 
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tbocigh thia citj has already cost the poblie a good deal of monejTr 
The plan for laying it out, on inspecting the place» merits much ap« 
probation : the distribution ei the streets is well chosen, and a num«« 
ber of squares are laid out beneficially for a free cireuktion of 
air in a large city^ which is much wanted in the other towns of tlie 
United States ; but though the houses already built are esteemed 
above seventeen hundred, yet their efiect is lost, being scattered 
about in a space of about four mUes and half in lengt^i, and two 
miles and half wide. Had the plan of building the first part been 
directed by the legislature, and commenced with building bouses 
nearest to (JeorgeTo wn; the inhabitants would directly have enjoyed 
all the bane&s and comforts of that town, and thus the city 
of Washington would have encreased in a regular fotm. The db- 
tance from the president's house to the Capitol is also considered as 
too great, being a mile and half, and is expected will occasion in 
future times many inconveniences. 

The Capitol stands on a high commanding ground, and will in 
time be' a very extensive building, erected of hewn stone; but at 
present it wears rather a gloomy aspect, which seems partly to arise 
from tbe narrowness of the windows i however, it would be wrong 
to judge of the effect of a buiTdrng which is but half finish < d 

The navy-yard, and the storc-liouses, seemed the most forward 
buildings in the city, and there were several firigates to be repaired. 
But in this crisis of a misunderstanding of the United States wilh 
the principal maritime powers, I thou^t it wrong, for a foreigner 
to visit those places. 

The president^ Mr. Jefferson, bad left the city a few days before 
my arrival, for his^ country seat in Virginia ; however, I went with 
anothe? gentleman to the president's house: it is built with hewu 
stone, standing on a high gpomidr and is a very elegant building: 
the apartments are large, well proportioned, and furnished witU 
taste !ThcpfMpdtt when the town is finished wiU be-i*ery fine. 

Dd 
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Tliaj bav€ here alrfsadjr the convemenqe of faacknej coaches, but 
their regulations dii&r from those of aey Other town ; thej take as 
» many persons in as they have seatSt like the stage coaches, and 
drive them according to the order of the passengers, that is, each in 
turn, so that a peteon who takes a seat is sometimes carried a good 
way about before he arrives at his own place of d^tipation. From 
the few inhabitants^ and thp great distance from place to place, the 
hackney coaches could not get a subsistence, except by charging 
too high for. a single fare, which has occasioned this regulation. 

From this city I went in the stage to Alexandria. These coaches 
are not like those of JBoston, with springs ; and ^thoughit is true there 
are seats for twelve persbns in them, no regard is paid to the 1^ 
of the passengers, as the luggage is put under the seats, and* the 
rest between the benches, so that it is often vory difficult to obtain 
a tolerable resting place; lo this incumbrance add, ibyour imagH 
nation, roads as bad as those in Poland, and a driver as expeditious 

* as an English postilioB, and you will have a complete idea of this 
comfortable rn^ner <>f travelling ; however, the horses are better 
than might be expect^, and the distance to Alexandria is only 
six miles. 

Aleiiandria is regular and well built, on the Potomack river. Th« 
distance from the sea is reckoned about two hundred and eighty- 
nine miles, notwithstanding which its commerce is very consider* , 
able. This town lies on an elevated ground, from which a fine 
prospect \$ enjoyed over the Potomack, to the opposite shore of 

, Maryland. 

I h^d been travelling through the diflferent states without disco- 
vering a distinguishing character of the inhabitants of one prpviqqe 
from another, bpt h^reat Alexandria it was-very remarkable, for the 
people are of a frolicksome disposition, have a great deal of vivacity 
in their actions, and are very rapid in their nnfjm^j: of speajkidgn 
At the table of t^e bot^l the discourse is not coofipfifilltO' 4wo or Cl»:ee 
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persons &s they sit togethOT, but is quite social in gencraP conversa-* 
tioD. I bad the pleasure to find Capt. Lewis here, who is known 
by his travels in LouisiaQa, and is at present nominated governor of 
Upper IxHiiaiapa. He baa^ an high expectation of the benefit which 
the United States may Feap from a commerce over that country to 
the Pacific Ocean, and several gentlemei^at table were of the same 
opinion with hkn ; but when one considers the large tract of land 
wiuch must be travelled thronghj^and the many cliainsof mountains 
that are to be passed to gain the Pacific Ocean ^ the profits |o be 
gained in this traffic cannot be greats am) will only become consi* 
derable by another channel: when SpMii shaH find it convenient to 
adopt the plan of makincr a canal fron> the Lake of Nicar^ua» or 
some other favourable parts of Mexico, for a direct commerce 
between ihe Atlantic and the East Indies. A town then built th^e 
will become of much greater importance than ever the Egyptian 
Alexandria was in ancient times. 

At Alexandria I hired a horse for Mount Yc^non ; but when I 
wanted another for a guide^ tliey told me, that they could not get. 
m/^ one^afl^ all the rest of die horses were ei^ged :. tothi&I replied, 
" But if I do not return again with your hors^^— «* Oh, we are not,* 
afraid pf Uiat*^— **^ But I may lose nsy way''—** We will direct you.** 
And^. indeed, tboc^h it is nine miles from Alexandria, and passes 
through different forests, in which are many cross*ways, they gave 
me so good infi^rmatioi), that assisted by the directions which I also 
received at several bouses Where I stopped on the road, I got to 
Mounts Vemott without committing the least mistake. 

Mouttt Vernon is in a most bcautifi^ situation, on the river P6to- 
mack, which is here esteemed near two miles wideband the moun*- 
tain is considered about twa hundred yards above the level of the ' 
river, which gives it a very extensive view. The house of the late 
Geiiecal Washington is of wood^ two stories^ high, with a lofly por- 
tipo, shading both stories^ and supported by eight pillart; a wing 
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<^f one story high is attached to each side of the house* Ih front is 
a park laid out in the modern European slyle^ The present pos- 
sessor of Mount Vernon, Bushrod Washington, Esq. nephew to the 
late General, was on a vifiit in the neighbourhood ; but the gar- 
dener shewed me the interior parts of tlie house. It consists of one 
large apartment, and some smaller adjacent ; the furniture has been 
changed since the death of the General, but there are two objects 
left in the place where they had been originally deposited, and af« 
ford rooin enough for much contemplation : the first is the portrait 
of Lewis XVI. sent by himself to General Washington ; and the 
second is the key of the Bastile^ sent by the National Convention 
to him when he was president. 

AH I could learn from the old servant off the General confirmed 
that George Washington mostly preferred a private life, and only 
accepted a public place at the great boiicitation of his countrymen. 

I went to visit his remains in the place of interment ; the coffin 
stands ia a vault built of brick, and in the most simple style, but 
it is expected, that when the spirit of parties shaj.1 have more eva- 
porated, tlie nation will unanimously vote him a suitable monument 
-^s a testimony of public gratitude* 

About noon I returned to Alexandria ; but I should have wished 
at any other time to have continued this tour into the more interior 
parts of the United States ; several considerations, however^ made 
me resolve to proceed immediately to New Yoi-k, without com- 
pleting my plan, among which a leading one was to go and 
inform myself with respect to the whole process of treating the 
sugar maple tree^ and the preparation of the sugar made from it; 
but I can only now send you an ^extract of what Dr. Mason in Pro- 
vidence has favoured me with : <^ Acer saccharinum, or $ugar 
maple, is a large growing tree, will arrive at the heigth of forty feet, 
and has broad thin leaves^ divided into five principal parts, which 
are again indented or cut at the edges into several acute segments; 
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tbeir suvfooe is sinooth»^f a light green coloitr, whitish vuideraeath^ 
and they grow on prettjy loog foot stalks.. The flowere come in 
the aimng, about the time of the-Norway-maple ; and they are sue- 
ceeded by long keys^ wbiph lometime^ ripen io ^nglaiid. In 
AlBerica the iD^bilaaiis Up (1)18 iire^ in the spring, boil the liquor^ 
and the fsec^ a^brd a oseftil sugar* This tree grows between lat 39* 
ao443 north, in Anierica/' As tbS# grows in P0nsylvania9 which has 
the climate of our country^ there can be oo doubt but th^^t it would 
grow as well with us; but in thus recommending its being planted 
there, it is not my intention to say, that we should no longer want 
the sugar can^; for even in North America the . consumption of 
the West Indian sugar, is by far greater t)iap that of the.maple^tree ; 
yet this last sort is always very useful to private families livix^ in the 
country; and. the preparation of the maf^e sugpir, would at l^ast 
merit a preference to tlmt made fr^m turnips, as the turnips not 
only require a large field, but much labour and pr^jparadon, whilst 
the sugar maple*tree can be planted near the country buildings, 
in the hedges, and in short in all the grounds, which are not use4 
/or any other purpose ; besides which the tree reKjiuirps hardly any 
further attention. 

There is a cheerfulness in the conversation of most of the Vjtfgi* 
liians, which b really pleasing. In travetting in Europe throu^ 
different nations, which are separated from each other, it is not 
surprising to find a national character in each;, but here in North 
America, where tbei di^Qor^t states are united under one commo& 
government, where without the exclusive estaUidinient c^any ijs- 
lig}ous persuasipn; ^d where, exce|>t some local alteration, the 
laws are in the principal parts the san^ ; still there is a striking 
difference in the character of the inhabitants of these south^n states , 
from t)iose of the northern protvinces, and which distinctly ^w 
the influence of the climate^ Some j^losophers have indeed attri- 
buted too much power to thatJmflucuice; foreiqperiai^ 
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the humai^ species is sot hmdered by its organiaation fcom evincing 
genius and taknts in ail^f part of the globe : though the iodkiatioA 
for exemsing them is verj differently felt in dilfefeot elioMbes ; whilst 
thenatires cMf the touthera countries delightin those arts and 9ciences> 
which are peenliarlj pleasing to a high and brilKant imagiBation, the 
natives of the northerii regions prefer in g^tieral More abtruse studies ; 
and while thetakntsof the former are employed to make new disco- 
veries, the others will endeavour to improve them ; this consideration 
should serve to increase mutual esteem» as the world would have been 
very imperfect in all arts and sciences, had civilization been confined 
to due region^ or the collection of llie human species into society and 
cultivation, been restricted to the nortiiem or southern parts of the 
globe. The same thing may be properly observed with respect to the 
cast of temper^ as well as to the turn and application of mind, which 
also may be found very diflferaot in difierent places, in the mode, of 
expresskm. Thus, for example, a native of a southern country return- 
ing to his father, whom he has not seen for many years, wiH fall 
upon his knees, bathe the hands of his parent with tears, and tell 
him with words full of affection how much he has sufiered during; 
his absence* The native of a northern country coming in the same 
circumstances, will take the hand of his father and bring it to his 
heart: Here, father, he will say, I feel more than I am able to ex- * 
press ; who will deny that both are Hot equally affectionate chil- 
dhrtn^ though they differ in expressing their feeling. — Tbi» is just 
th^ same in matters of religion* The civilized different nations of 
£urope adore alL the same Creator of the universe, and acknowledge' 
sdl the same divine seripture; but the inhabitants df the southern 
country differ much in their religious forms from tiiose of the north ; 
and though it cannot be doubted, that in progress of time tfae^ iviii - 
slill more agree in religious principles, yet it may be expected that 
some difierenee will still continue in the chureh ceremonies, be- 
tween the inhrfbitanta of those ^flR^rent climates. 
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Taking a place in the stage coach, and expecting a good com« 
panj, it like die chance of the lottery* I found the best piiee in 
respect to this/ in mj retnm from Washington to Baltimore; the 
party consisted of gentlemen vfao had' estates in the neighbour* 
hood of this country, others who hsri places under government in 
the Fecleral town, and one offiper of the navy of tlie United States, 
well informed, and of a very genteel behaviour ; thus the tedious* 
ness of the road was cheerfully wiled away. 

At my return to Fhiladel^ia, I went with Mr* Semple to visit 
the dty and county gaol, which was shewn to us by one of the 
inspectors ; but he toid m* that many of the prisoners had caught 
the influenza, and what was very extraordinary, even several who 
were confined in the solitaVy cells. The building of this gaol 
has a story half under ground, and two stones above it ; all die 
roonw are arriied with stone fire-proof. In the inside is a large 
square, where those prisoners who have not been bred up as crafts-i 
men are employed in sawing stones, and those who have less 
strength in combing wool, beating hemp, and middng nails with 
ttiacy nes : the manufiicturers work in geneial five or sk in a shop 
together. Out of tJie emokimenta arising fh>m ^s is paid the ex« 
pense of their support and olotbing, and the rest they receive when 
the time of their imprisonment is ecpired. Neither singing nor 
noisy talk is sufiered hae^ and each is under the control of the 
others ; the doors of the wodk shops, which lead into the interior 
square, are i»tJocked. 

The solitary celb are eight feet long, and about seven feet wide, 
they are vatt|ted,'^anMl each has a small window^ a water closet, and 
is waitnedbyta stove which sCamb is the passage; that communis' 
rcates' with the CeUs by a double door, one of iron rails which is 
locked, and the other of wood* The prisoners have no communi- 
cation with any person except the gaol^keeper, who hands tbem 
thdv dinqer thftxigh the door. ^ 
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^ Hie pmoners ^ho ve confined in tte soiitaorjr cdls aip.of ttia 
clatted. The first aie those criminals who wen ia former times con- 
denmed to be exeeiited. The time of their aolharj confinement 
in these celb^ is left to the determination of the jud^; but the 
laws.of Pensjlv.'mia have macfe the rule, that it is not to be less 
than the twelfth part of the time of their whole imprisonmeDt^ nor 
to exceed half, of that time. One we saw here had. murdered his 
mother, and afterwards gave (or dissembled) signs of madness; 
the other prisoners confined in the solitary cells, are those who 
since their confinement in gaol have not OHiducted themselves 
properly, and the time of their close inaprisonment is left to the 
judgment of the inspectors. 

When we asked for the solitary cells of the female coavicts,.tfce 
inspector told us» they were in the story half under ground* Stt^w* 
ing our surprise at this^ he replied, '« that wlien females gave up 
their tender fe^ingis, and became crimimals, ihey were. sonietioKes^ 
more difficult to keep within bounds than men tbcmselvesi.'' Ob- 
servii^ to him,, however^ that many considerations should allow 
more indulgirnoe ta them^ he said, that this was really done here ; 
that they were in general not long oonfinld in those cells, and there 
, WAS none at this time. The whole occupation of the female crimi- 
nals in the gaol is not hmrd work ; but consists in spinning comb- 
ing wool, and washing for the other prisonens. 

There cannot be the leastdqubt that the strictest justice r is ob- 
served here to all the prisoners, as the inspectors, gaol-loeepers, and 
under gaol-keepers have all a good salary; besides, the prison is 
superintended by the mayor pf the city, and judges appointed for 
it ; again, it is visited every quarter by the governor of the stale; by% 
a number of judges of the superior courts, and by the grand jury. • 

The establishment of this prison answers in the highest ckgiee 
two principal objects ; first, to detach the culprits from their evil 
habits, and amend their future conduct . Seepodi^f bj a well 
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ordered occ«patioD» it accustoraa them^ to work^ and by this means 
not only prevents them from becoming a buithen to the^ state, but 
even leaves them some money for an honest pursuit, when the time 
of their confinement is expired ; but when it is suspected that any 
one is not a good oeconomist^ iifstead of giving him the surplus 
money, the value is given him in clothes. 

But the greatest proof of the beneficial ^ects of the regulations, 
adopted for this prison is, that the former gaol was repeatedly 
filled by old offenders, ^bilM experience now shews, that of ahun- 
dred convicts discharged from this prison^ there are seldom known 
more than .two or three to return as criminals again. 

It is indeed more to be regretted that a nation, which forms such 
an excellent system for the crioHnals, should not have yet adopted 
the most effectual measure for preserving the health of its inha- 
bitants in their principal city. In the first plan, all that was ob« 
served was to make this town very handsome ; the sftreets were laid 
out regularly, and the buildings are spacious ; bMt latterly, streete 
have been added. Some of which are a 4^grace to the place. 
Dock-street was formerly a swamp, with a bropk running through 
it ; but this brook has been arched over and a row of houses built 
on it, whilst, in all probabiUty, the marshy ground is filled up In 
the same.negUg^it manner as at , New York. Water*street is still 
worse; a number of very wean houses are built on the beach, of the 
Delaware, on very swampy ground ; and can there be any further 
doubt, that the contagious diseases priaeipaHy originate here 
from the contaminated atmosphere, when even the prisoners in 
the solitary cells are attacked by the disorder? If the people 
of TUIadelphia would embank the Delaware, and drain what is 
now marsh land, as is done at Chester; and if, instead of the pre- 
sent inlets, they would build piers f6r the security and convenience 
of vessels, it would .essentially contribute to the health of the inha- 
bitants, anil mi^ht probably lessen the visits ^f their mortal eoemy« 

E.e 
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And the same observation and advice might be properly given to 
the inhabitants of New York. 

There is another circumstance which I have heard » that is, when 
the dreadful fever rages here, not the nearest relation attends the 
funeral, for fear of being affected \>y the contagious dis^ise. The sad 
solemnity is therefore left to the care of the negroes, who do not 
catch this disorder ; of which they themselves are so confident, that 
it is said they make no scruple of plundering the corpse ; and iH 
confirmation of this, it has been generally observed, that the negroes 
are never better drest than when this dreadful disorder prevails. 
Now if this is really the fact, when so much care is taken to burn 
and destroy the apparel, that was usually worn by the deceased in 
the contagious disorder; and these negroes do bring into use again 
the dresses from the grave, it should be most strictly prevented, 
which might be done, by making a law, that every corpse interred, 
should be clad in a shroud of a particular kind of stuff, never worn 
by living persons, by which means the theft would be easily disco- 
vered. Thus, for instance, if a pattern of linen or cotton, was 
wove all over with distinct black and white crosses, none would use 
it, but for dressing the deceased. 

Having taken a ride with Mr. Semple to the botanical garden, 
and to the country seat of Mr. Hamilton, who has a fine planted 
park; and having refreshed ourselves at Kingstpn, beneath the 
shade of a large tree, under which, it is said, William Penn con- 
cluded an amicable treaty with the Indian nations, we retu!med 
again to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Semple was so good as to offer me any money that I might 
want; I frankly told him how much I had left from this tour. Mr. 
S. thought it better to have a supply, and immediately furnished me 
with an adequate sum. Travelling is here very expensive; in the 
hotels they charge for the day of arrival as a full day, though the 
passenger comes very late, and also at the departure the>charge the 
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4ame, though you set off ever so earl j ; therefore in spending two 
days in a place, the bill is to be paid for four days ; and as here 
is always at breakfast, besides tea and coffee, meat and other solid 
dishes; and as the supper also consists in different dishes, the 
bill, by this means, becomes very considerable ; and though, in 
consideration of my health, I never partook of this sort of breaks 
fast and supper, they charged me not only for them, but made 
me also pay for the milk and fruit which I had instead of them. 
Though paying for the room a whole day, when we do not stay so 
long, is not to be objected to, yet it is certainly an imposition to 
pay for dinners and suppers which must . be paid for again on the 
road. But being angry, and disputing with many landlords, is worse 
still, and therefore it is better to submit to their demands. 

On the eighteenth of August, when I returned to New York, I 
went to lodge at the Mechanic's Hall, which is in a good situation 
opposite the paiic, and the people are here reasonable in their 
charges; but as lodging and boarding with a private family in Gold* 
street was recomitaended to me, I preferred it, and I have the greatest 
reason to be pleased with it. Since my return to New York, I have 
employed my time in visiting several places which I had not yet 
seen : the first was a botanical garden^ though some miles from 
town. I should not have postponed this so long if I had received a 
more favourable account of it earlier; there are different Indian 
plants kept in the hot-houses, and the gentleman who accompanied 
me hither was very highly gratified with the motion of the mimosa, 
. or sensitive plant ; he told me he had read of it, but always treated 
it as a fable. When I asked the gardener if he had here the Dionaea 
muscipula, Lin. or, as it is called in English, the Venus Flytrap, 
which grows in the southern parts of the United States, and gave 
him the description of it, he smiled, saying, that if such a curious 
plant was growing in the territory of the United States, it would be 
undoubtedly kept in this botanical garden. The hot-houses are 
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built on an eminence, and seem by iheir situation to be too much 
exposed to the rigorous winter season of this cliinate. 

The new theatre on the east side of the park is very el^antly 

fitted up, and much on the plan of Drury-lane, in London, but 

proportionably on a much smaller scale. It is said there are some 

' very good performers on this stage ; but as it was fresh painted, and 

I found myself not well, I did not stay long there. 

At some distance from New York is a large public garden, ar- 
ranged for a Vauxhall, and sometimes in the summer season plays 
are also performed here ; the stage is built projecting from a house, 
and the benches for the spectators are in the open air : the per- 
formers correspond well with the indifference of the theatre. There 
is a number of other public gardens for the recreation ^ of the inha- 
bitants, but no walk is equal in beauty, particularly in point of 
situation, to the Battery. Quite close to it is a public garden with 
shaded alcoves, and a fountain in the middle of them ; the walks 
are lighted with coloured lamps, and a band of music plays here, 
while ice creams^ lemonade, and all other kinds of refreshments are 
to be had. 

It was at this time advertised that a Mr. Fullard would shew how 
an enemy's ship might be blown up by an unexpected attack from 
under the water^ and that he had bought an old large ship and 
anchored her opposite the Battery, to shew the public this explo- 
sion, which collected a great conflux of people on the parade ; but 
after observing two ineffectual trials to blow up the ship I lefit the 
place : I have since, however, heard, that on the third trial it suc- 
ceeded ; but the people felt themselves much disappointed, as they 
saw nothing but what they well knew before, that gunpowder could 
blow up a vessel. As this ship, however, made no resistance, and 
such a length of time was consumed in the operation, it cannot pos- 
sibly answer the intended effect against an enemy, 

Mr. FiUlard has been more successful in an experiment to build 
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B vessel to go against tide: it is done by a steam engine bringing 
in motion two large wheels^ which are situated outside of the 
vessel in the middle, in the form of a water-mill wheel. I went with 
two sea captains to the vessel, aqd both said she wa$ about one 
hundred and fifty tons, and that the steam engine and the oven 
took up so much that she would be able to carry only a cargo of 
sixty tons ; but the intention is not so much for using her in the 
carriage of goods, as for a packet to go up the river Mississippi. 
Mr. F. has already made several short excursions with good effect ; 
and that this invention may be attended with complete success i$ 
much to be wished. 

Mr. E. Smidt has a country house most charmingly situated, and 
with him and his family, I have spent m^ny days in very pleasant 
society. But I have been several times much indisposed here, which 
I principally ascribe to the rapid change of the weather; for in- 
stance, the thermometer of Fahrenheit was one day 94 degrees, and 
the next day 72 ; tlie next day following 65. And should I have 
been obliged to stay the winter season here, my constitution would 
probably have suffered very much by it : but a brig has been adver- 
tised as sailing to Lisbon, and Mr. Wheaton has told me that he 
and his friends had not the least doubt I would remit their advances, 
when I should arrive in Europe, and were willing not only to furnish 
me with all my further wants in this country, but also for my passage 
to Europe, if I should not wish to postpone it any longer. As an 
embargo in all the United States is expected soon to take place, I 
accepted, therefore, more readily their present kind offer, and di- 
rectly agreed with Capt. Hunter for my passage for Lisbon, in the 
brig Unity, and the captain thinks to sail in a few days. 

On my departure from the United States, I will give you some 
remarks on the general character of the inhabitants, as far as I had 
opportunity to observe it, in a tour through different states, in 
an acquaintance with many families of this nation, and even in 
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traveiling in a public coach, which^ though il does not gire a satis* 
ftctory opportunity to observe the country, exhibits an assemblage 
: ' 0f many strange characters, ^ho often strongly display their mode 
of thinking, and which a stranger would have no opportunity of 
learning, nor would wish to have further than the time occupied 
by a few stages affords, though at other times he meets there with 
company which is really interesting and pleasant ; by all these dif- 
ferent circumstances, I have found, that the inhabitants of the 
United States, as they happen to descend from English, German, 
or French families, so they still possess the most striking marks 
of all the good qualities and faults of those nations. It is true 
the Americans in their different pursuits to make rapid fortunes, 
shew a greater excess of speculation than any of the other na- 
tions; but this can only be attributed to the present state of 
their country, where many branches for accumulating wealth 
stand in need of great improvements; wherefore an enterprising 
undertaking has often been rewarded by a considerable and 
quick return of profit, whilst others, stimulated by such examples, 
have flattered themselves, that by imaginary plans, they may ac- 
quire an equal good success. But in the course of time a more 
steady industry will gradually diminish those hazardous specu- 
lations. 

The great inclination which the people of this country have for. 
disputing on political matters is sometimes very unpleasant : in . 
stage coaches, or at the table of the hotel, I have always declined 
entering into those discourses ; but in private company it is not 
always possible to avoid it : they are not content with praising their 
own constitution, but they attack the principles of other govern- 
ments, of which they have often very little information ; and they 
are even much displeased with those who wish to change the 
conversation to other subjects, and they will declare it unneces- 
sary to observe so much reserve of opinion in this land of liberty. 
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To all this my answer has been, ^< Well then, sir» you will adodit 
that a goverament is good if it agrees best with th6 local situa^ 
tion of the country and its inhabitants; wherefore^ it requires a 
perfect knowledge of that empire and its nation, to be able to judge 
of the proper proceedings of that government; for regulations 
which are very useful for one' nation, might be very destructive if 
they were adopted by another. To gonofarther.in details on this 
subject, we at least both agree to be each of us much attached to 
our country, and to be content under our government," 

Another gentleman, who was from Providence, said, they had 
established a law, that a nobleman who intends to become a citizen 
amongst them, is to renounce his title for himself and his successors. 
Yet no noblemah has a right to dispose of the claim of his succes* 
sors. Many of the inhabitants of the United States have a very 
extraordinary idea respecting nobility, and think that vanity is air- 
ways united with that order ; but in what does nobility principallj 
consist ? It is a reward of honour bestowed on distinguished merit to 
a citizen. When, therefore, a nobleman esteems his ancestor who 
brought the title to his family, he is also to esteem in him the citih 
zen. Therefore, if a nobleman is possessed of vanity, it cannot be 
attributed to his title ; but must originate rather from that selfish 
pride by which, the greatest part pf mankind is so much infected, 
. through all its different classes and stations indiscriminately, and 
only changes the name, though the sentiment b the same in effect 
Did not the vanity of Diogenes exceed the ambition of even Alex- 
ander the Great? And when this prince gave him an opportunity 
of asking a favour, whieh he might have employed for the benelfit 
of his country, then in a declining state^^ he made no use of it, and 
only for the sake of flattering his pride, whilst the maxims of the 
true philosopher is, never to fall into extremes. 

The true merit of a nobleman is to follow the example of his an- 
cestor, and endeavour to be as meritorious to his government and 
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country, as he was when he obtained a title as the reward of it, and 
alwtiys to have more respect for honour than fortune. Certainly 
these principles cannot be with justice attacked^and though some 
individuals who possess titles bring censure on themselves by their 
behaviour, the order of itself can never be affected by their 
conduct. 

As the present government of the United States is entirely demo- 
cratical, hereditary titles are not given to any of its inhabitants, and 
it is proper for those of rank who settle here not to iDfringe those 
laws respecting themselves ; but when nations have been sufieiing 
by different factions, or by civil wars, and think it best to estabUsh 
an hereditary government, they likewise will establish an hereditary 
nobility, as a solid support of that government ; men who will dis- 
tinguish themselves by a zealous attachment to their monarch and 
country. It is therefore to be expected that the order of nobility 
will exist as long as kingdoms exist, that is^ until the end of the 
world. 

Other political debates amongst the inhabitants of the United 
States arise from the misunderstanding that prevails at present with 
their country and the principal European maritime powers ; but 
upon this a stranger ought not to discourse. However, speaking in 
general with regard to the disputes that are here in company, they 
are like the hurricanes, violent, but soon passed over, and the rest, 
of the day is spent very agreeably, and some very interesting con- 
reisation often takes place. 

J have heard many declare, that the extensive commerce which 
the United States at present enjoy, arising from the particular cir- 
cumstances of events in Europe, was greatly injurious to the pro- 
gress of agriculture, which is in fact the most solid source from 
whence the prosperity of a nation proceeds ; and that those who 
would labour in the fields are now persuaded by sea-faring people 
to prefer navigation. The proprietors of estates hire the labourers 
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for the seftsoDy from among the white iBhabitants ; or they make 
agreements with those who own many negroes^ for a certain sum^ to 
cultivate their ground through the season by those slaves. But I have 
asked, that as there were so many emancipated negroes in the United 
States, why they were not hired just as well as white people ? To this 
I have always been answered, that they were so negligent in their 
labour, that even the expences of their keeping and wages were not 
paid by it. This merits particular attention, particularly from those 
who are endeavouring to bring on the emancipation of the negroes 
all at once. If I had staid longer in this country, I should have 
endeavoured to obtain some further knowledge on this subject. 

Another great complaint I have heard, is in regard to the manu- 
facturers and mechanics. It is said, that as they know there are so 
few in this country, they work with indifference; and while the 
most part of those who are in the mercantile line live moderately, 
and spend their leisure time with their families at home, the me- 
chanics have their clubs, where they meet almost regularly early in 
the evening and stay till late, spending a great deal of money ; to 
maintain which course they raise the price of the articles they make. 
It is further said, that if the expected embargo should take place, 
and consequently no articles of foreign manufactory come to this 
country, it would make things in this respect still worse, as the ma- 
nufacturers then will take advantage, from a knowledge that 
every one is in need of their productions. It is therefore expected 
that the American manufactories will not arrive to any consequence, 
for a length of time, and not until, by their increase, industry only 
can secure the mechanics a suitable living, in which case their 
manufactories may ultimately rise to equal perfection with those of 
Europe. 

As the great speculation of accumulating wealth occupies so 
much attention, and the employment of so many of the inhabitants 
of this part of America, they find little time for other instruction. 

Ff 
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But (b» is not so with ihi^ fair sex ; many of them we foad of iitera*^ 
t|ire, and possess talents for mosic^ and other arts : still that part of 
education which has for its object the management of* domestic 
concerhSi is not neglected^ and in families where there are mahjF 
dau^ters» these occupations go in general by turns. The American 
ladies generally posses a fine figure, and a handsome complexion ; 
but it k a pity that the teeth of too nraoy amongst them begin 
to decay at a very early age. The custom here of drinking 
their tea and eating their meals very hot, is most likely the prin- 
cipal cause of this disfigurement, which might, with proper care, 
be prevented. • . 

But to return to my observations as to the private character of 
the inhabitants of the United States. I cannot but be iA' opinion, 
when a stranger, who arrives in a very unfortunate epoch of his own 
country^ and at thb same time personally under very unfavourable 
circumstances and is assisted at differaoit places in that country, 
without any advantage being taken of his distress^ or any thing 
demanded more than the security of bis word, that the people 
must have the true feeling of honesty themselves, otherwise they 
would nol trust so much to another. 

It is true, on my arrival here several persons shewed much incli*^ 
nation to get acquainted with me, who, by many circumstances^ 
I could discern were speculators ; but I had aq easy method of 
getting rid of them ; by only telling them in what situation I was 
here, they soon disappeared, and I was never more troubled with 
them. But as so many Europeans come over fw the very purpose 

^ An efficacioas remedjr for preserving the teeth^ consists of one ounce of camphire, 
well pounded and dissolved in two ounces of tincture of myrrh, and when there is a 
pain in the teeth one ounce of laudanum may be added t mix a few drops of this tinclliPe 
in a wilie ghiss of water till it becomes of a milky cokur, and wash the gams with it, 
which may be repeated twice a week. This tincture is likewise a good prevenUtive for 
the gums against scorbutic complaints in long Voyagesi fdr which the author can re* 
commend it from his own experience* 
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of speculation^ fhey need not he surprise at meetings in their 
traffic, with Bp many An^ericans of tl^ same turn with themselvest 

On the* twenty-eighth of September we sailed from New York; 
aod» not to trouble you with the narrative of a most tedious voyage, 
it may be sufficient here to say i that the unfavourable weather ^b 
experienced was the most unpleasant of the whple of it; heavy 
gdes of wind, followed by dead C9im^ whilst the sea w^ much 
^giteted ; and one night the :w)dc1 shifted so ^uddonly to the oppo- 
site quarter,, that the captain isaid if it hj^ Dpt liappen^ when 
he was on >dec£, he could not tell what oiigbt have been the conscr 
quence. fiut one day the weather ' becaipe particular ly severe^ 
though when the sun rose the sky was cJeKir, and t))e ocean had its 
lAsual lapis lazuli colour; but some b&ivy clouds appeaml in the 
aorth-widst, which gradually increased, and spre^ng of.efr the ho- 
rizen, ia voiced the rays of the sun, which now appeared through the 
mist as BSk .enormoAis red gk>wiog fire ball ; the. wQuroj^i^ tMoe of 
the tempeat was beard in the rig^i^; ihie oqoan lehaogeid its. colour 
to a d^d marble grey ; the wav/es were rising in different foro;^ as 
BO mftoy aepuk^s, and the atrength with wjliich they dashcjd ^^igain^t 
the vessel made them appciar .lik^ solid rocks ; by the mcreaqe ^ 
'ihe hunioane they asswoed thej^hape^of jm94mtains,49tiQ wi^chthe 
loam appeased like the snowy tops ^ the AJips : the ship was shaken 
through all her parts;' and by t|ie combat of the t^o powCfrful-ele- 
4»ents,^uf n«»tral habitation yfw lalwost dashed to i^eces. 

The or^mark has been often ^niiade, that w a sea voyage, qf^y ft 
fijihgl^ iplfltnk parts Ujfe f];om 4$^th ; but the Qhji^qse jbave connived 
better; they have endeavoured to dio^nish the .peiril ^,^n 4he ,de- 
^M^ripUon .of Locd MacarU)ey's JS^xjif^sy to Qhina^ the author njien- 
jtioUQ, ^at the Ohim^ have the M14s <^ their ^ips divided Jmto 
f^vielve/di^ereot ^pftrtitHxns, 3chich are all ^made water-light, so t^at 
if any accident happened to the vessel^ by striking against a rock^ 
or springing a leak, the water can only penetrate into one part of 
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the ship, and therefore does not sink the vessel ; besides, it can only 
damage that ^rtion of the cargo. The same author observes, that 
this method might be well adapted for men of war. But notwith- 
standing its obvious advantages, this mode has not yet been adopted 
in, European ship building.* Now would it not be advisable to try it 
first for a packet, where perhaps six partitions might bequite enough 
to prevent the ship from sinking, in case of any accidents ; and if 
this ship should not sail quite so quick as another, yet the security 
of saving the lives of the crew, as well as of a valuable part of the 
cargo from damage and destruction, would overbalance the in- 
convenience, and the lessening of insurance, with other consider* 
ations, render the plan of infinite consequence. 

After this heavy gale of wind the weather became more steady, 
and we continued our qourse with a north-westerly breeze till the 
eighteenth of November, when we fell in with a Papenberg vessel 
coming from Lisbon ; but the weather was still too boisterous to 
hear distinctly what the captain said. On the nineteenth we an- 
chored in the Tagus, but were for several days kept under strict 
quarantine, which regulation, the report of the prevailing disease 
in the United States made very necessary. 

Of all the political affairs which now happen here, you will be 
informed by the public papers as far as they interest you, and 
therefore, in finishing this letter, I have only to mention, that I 
intend to remain this winter at Lisbon, and so prepare myself gra- 
dually for a northern climate; but I am unable to express the 
feelings I already enjoy in the hopes of seeing you, your family, 
and my other friends soon agaiii. 

P. S. At my arrival at Lisbon, the advanced money which I re- 
ceived in the United States was directly repaid, and I have received 
since, a letter from my banker, Mr , in which he informs me 

m 

* Account of ao Embassy of the Earl of Macartney to China. By Sir George 
Staunton^ Vol. I. p. 500. 
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that a mistake had happened with my letter of credit for New- 
York ; and that the direction ought to have been John, instead of 
H. Th— ; that this gentleman had left New York; though this 
was unknown when the letter of credit was sent to me. As unfar 
vourable as those circumstances were, I wish that all travellers to 
whom such an accident in a foreign country should happen, may 
meet with such a friendly reception and assistance as I did 
in North America* 
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ON THE PLANTS, 8cc. 8cc. 

Agriculturi in the West Indiet will mqre rapidly improve, when- 
ever the parental governments shall resolve to appoint some qualified 
persons in every colony, to make their observations, and lo send every 
year, reports respecting the culture of the settlements where they reside; 
which reports should be published in a collective form in Europe, and 
then sent to each of the colonies, for the respective public libraries, or 
where there are none yet established, then to be deposited in the town-? 
house, where every planter who wished to read them might be admitted, 
or in leaving a proportionate value, be allowed to take the book home 
^ with him for a fixed time : many of the planters would follow a practi- 
cable example, if they were accurately informed of what had already been 
done with profit in other colonies, particularly when the local circum- 
stances of the country where the improvement had been made, was 
exactly described and stated, so as to shew how the methods used could 
be adopted in the part where they reside. 

A like important eficct would be obtained, if particular rewards were 
offered to those medical men who, during their long residence in the 
colony, have made some new discoveries in the nature and cure of tropical 
diseases ; which reports of facts should in like manner be printed in a 
periodical publication for the use of the West Indies. Had such^a plaii 
been formed at an earlier period, many valuable discoveries, which are now 
lost, might at present have beenptirsued to the most beneficial consequen- 
ces. For example, there was some years ago at Surinam, a Dr. Schilling, of 
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whom it is reported, that not only by his many years of practice in the 
colony, but from his great intimacy with the Indians, he learned from 
them the rirtues of many valuable medical plants ; and though lie was not 
induced to publish his discoveries for his profit, as he was possessed of a 
large fortune, yet, from what I have learnt of his character, it seems likely 
that if a flattering reward had been offered him by government, he would 
have been prevailed upon to have made known the information which he 
had acquired, but which is now unfortunately lost by his death. Those 
medical men therefore who now arrive at the colony, are obliged to try 
their own system of curing the disorders, in a climate which differs so 
much from that from whence they came. 

I expressed my surprise to the most able apothecary at Surinam, that 
so few of the native plants should be used in their pharmacy, and that in 
particular those herbs, roots, or barks, which come from the East Indies, 
risk loosing much of their medical virtue during the long voyage to 
Europe, before they come to Surinam ; it would be of considerable import- 
ance to find substitutes for them here, whose qualities might, upon trial, 
prove such as to render useless the importation of the others. ** Very 
true," replied the apothecary, •• but who will pay us for the time, and 
indemnify the expences which we must unavoidably incur in the pursuit 
of these objects ?'* 

Thefollowing list I have received, as being the principal indigenous ve- 
getables employed for medical use at Surinam. 

Simaruba, of which the bark is generally used as a tincture ; it has a 
pleasant bitter taste, and esteemed a specific against the dysentery, and 
strengthens at the same time the stomach. The simaruba tree is said 
to resemble much the European apple-tree; but its blossom is of a violet 
colour, and possesses a penetrating unpleasant smell, the fruit is of a red 
colour, of a globular form, and divided into partitions like a walnut* 

The Physic^nut shrub, which grows about six feet high, has its stems 
slender and knotted ; the leaves, which arise on the top of the branches, are 
oval, and slightly indented ; the blossoms are of a red colour, which leave a 
nut whose shell is not strong ; the kernel is of the size of a large filbert, the 
inside of which is divided into four parts by thin white skin, which hat 
no taste ; but when it is not peeled off, it occasions a strong purging, and if 
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eaten in any quantity is said to produce vomiting. Of the first quality I 
can speak from experience ; and as this skin has no ill taste, this remedy 
may be recommended to those who shew an aversion to other n^ediciqes; 

The Castor«bush is said to be of two sorts, but in reality they seem only 
to differ in the colour of -the stem ; one of which is .green, and the other 
of a reddish colour ; the bush grows near six feet high, its stalks jointed^ 
the branches are covered with Urge leaves about nineteen inches in cir* 
cumference, and forming nine or ten sharp pointed divisions, spreading 
out in different directions ; the flowers contain yellow stamina ; the husk 
which incloses the nut, when ripe, is of a dark brown colour, of a triangular 
form, and covered with a light fur, of the same colour as the husk: the 
oil which is extracted from the nuts at Surinam j is not of such a clear 
appearance as that made at Barbadoes, which seems occasioned by a dif- 
ferent mode of making it ; one is said to be made by boiling the nut ; that 
at Barbadoes is by extracting the oil from the nut by the heat of the sun. 
This medicine merits - strong recommendation to new-comers in the 
Tropics, who should take a portion of it at every change of the season. 

The Quassia-tree, whose virtue was first discovered at Surinam by a 
negro, in respect to whose memory it bears this name. The taste of this 
medical root is a strong bitter, and its power as a tinciure for strengthening 
the stomach is well known in Europe : at Surinam it is in much esteem 
as a remedy against the intermitting fever ; but those who use the quassia 
without precaution, and too frequently, are said to be much afiected with 
violent headaches, and become liable to paralytic diseases. 

The Ipecacuunha grows plentifully at Surinam ; the roots Msed as an 
emetic are slender, with strong fibres ; the green stalks of the bushes grow 
above two feet high, the leaves are in proportion large, smooth, and 
pointed, the blossoms are of a reddish yellow colour, the fruit is oblong 
and pointed, above two inches in length, inclosed in a smooth green husk 
and contains a number of small flat seeds, of a brown colour, joined 
by a fine silky filament. - 

The Ginger, well known by its medical virtue in Europe, is supposed 
to be indigenous to Surinam ; a pleasant drink is made by fermenting the 
ginger with sugar, and perhaps to those who are much accustomed to use 
strong spices in the Tropics it may be a wholesome liquor^ 
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The SarsaparlUa plant is found in the colony of Surinam ; but its medi- 

. ctl virtue is thought inferior to that which is brought from the Spanish 

colonies ; perhaps the difference 4s only owing to the soil ; and in the 

more interior parts of Surinam, in the mountains, the sarsaparilla may 

acquire more vigour, and consequently possess more medical virtue. 

Many of the aromatic medical shrUbs, which are planted in Euro- 
pean gardens, are likewise cultivated in Surinam, and are equally good, as 
the sage, rosemary, balm, ice. 

It is necessary to be particular in cautioning new-comers against the fruit 
of the manchineel tree ; which tree grows to a considerable heigth, and its 
stem is near two feet in diameter, with many branches : the leaves are small 
and round ; the wood is much esteemed for its strength and durability ; 
but the milky juice of the bark when it touclies the skin raises large blis- 
ters, and the fruit, which has the form of an European apple, when full 
ripe is of a pale yellow colour,* and if eaten occasions most violent inflam«> 
mations in the bowels, and inevitable death, if a proper remedy is not 
immediately taken* This remedy is said consists of sea-water mixed with 
the juice of lemon, and of the fig and white wood ; it is further said) that 
' many sailors coming on shore, have often been tempted by the fine appear- 
ance of this fruit, and have died of it; the inhabitants of Surinam relate, 
that when the Indians make long journeys into the distant parts of the 
country, where they expect to find different species of fruits unknown to 
them, they take a monkey with them, and if they see he does not refuse 
to eat of the fruit, they readily partake of the same, being convinced that 
the eating of it will do them no harm. 

To proceed next to a description of the most valuable timber trees of 
Surinam. 

The first is the Locust-tree, which is often found eight or nine feet in 
diameter, and grows to the heigth of from sixty-five to severity feet, the 
branches beginning to spread in the highest part of the tree; ^he leaves, 
which are numerous, are oval, about three inches in length, and of 
a dark green colour ; the blossoms are of the papilonaceous. formt 
with a long flat pod, in shape like the husk of a broad bean ; it h 
of a strong texture, about four inches long, and of a brown colour when 
ripf ; each pod contains three beans, also of a brownish colour, which art 
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of a far inaceoBi consistence, oi a pleasant sweetness, and taste so. diffe- 
rent from other fruits, that they miglit be mistaken for. the composition 
of a confectioner. The bark of this tree is of a light gray colour, and 
smooth ; but its wood is a bright brown intermixed with dark veins like 
marblc; and takes a finer polish than mahogany ; it is therefore used by the 
colonists for making elegant furniture, and, on account of its remarkable 
strength, the rollers in the sugar mills ar« made of it. The gum-copal is 
said to flow from this tree. 

The Letter-wood is still more beautiful in its colour, which is o£a reddish 
brown mixed with black spots, which some imagine bear a resemblance to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and others to letters. There is another wood of 
this species of a lighter colour, and the dark spots are less variously shaped ; 
but both sorts can only be used for making walking sticks, segar pipes, 
and small utensils, as the fine part of this wood is only taken from the 
li(&art of the tree, which is found no more than ten or twelve inches in cir- 
cumference. In course of tiine this wood becomes dark. It is said this tree 
grows above the height of twenty five or thirty feet ; it is covered with a 
reddish brown bark; the leaves are of a middle size, narrow, and pointed; 
and the flQwers are ;iaid to be pentapetalous, and of a purple colour, which 
changes into a red berry. ^ ^ 

Of the Ii^on-wood tree there are at Surinam two sorts, one white and the 
other reddish; but as their colour is not remarkably- bright, the wood is 
only used for buildings on account of its reoaarkaUe strength, which has 
procured for it a comparison to iron. However, this timber must not be 
exposed to the wetj otherwise it soon begins to rot. The iron*wood tree 
IS common in Surinam; It grows to the heighth of about fifty feet, and six 
feet in circumference ; the bark is of a white gray ; the leaves, which are 
about three inches in length, and one and a half in breadth, are of a light 
green colour ; the flowers are white, and change into red berries. 

The wood of the BoUo-tree is of a dark dull reddish brown colour, but 
highly esteemed for all sorts of buildings, as it is not only strong and com- 
pact, but resists the wet perfectly welU This tree grows about fifty feet in 
heighth, and near six in diameter ; it is covered with a smooth bark 
of a gray colour ; of the branches, which only grow in the highe&t part 
of the tree, those which are the largest ar^ cut into shingle* for covering 
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the houses, and are said to last HiMrr^-^n^^.^^^^y-^^^^ ««« ^^nrrc^xji rais iree 
are long, and be;come narrow towards the foot-stalk ; the flowers are said 
to consist of five petals, of a purple colour, succeeded by blue berries. 

The Purple-heart tree, when fresh cut down, is of a dark reddish colour ; 
but its wood, when the sap becomes dry, changes into <l fine purple. This 
woody by its handsome colour, as well as by its durability, serves to make 
most elegant furniture ; but in course of time it grows darker, and becomes 
at last as black as ebony. This tree grows to the size of about sixty feet 
high ; its bark is of a dark brown colour ; its branches grow on the highest 
part ; the leaves are of a middle size, oval, and of a dark green colour ; the 
blossoms are said to be of a reddish colour, consisting of five petals, and 
succeeded by small red berries, which contain the seeds. 

The Green*heart tree has its name from the interior part of its wood be^ 
ing of a greenish colour; but there is another sort, the colour of which is 
of a yellow cast. The wood is esteemed for its durability; its leaves are 
large, narrow, and pointed, and, what is seldom found in this part of the 
world, it is said that this tree changes its foliage twice In the course of a 
year ; the flowers are of a yello>vrish white colour, tetrapetalous, and sue* 
ceeded by a small farinaceous fruit, of which, it is said, the Indians some- 
times make bread, but of an insipid taste. 

The Cope-tree grows about the height of forty feet, and eight feet in 
circumference ; its bark is of a rough texture^ and of a light gray colour. 
The tree is divided into many branches, and the leaves are smooth, about 
f^r inches in length and two in width, an^ of a light green colour. The 
wood is esteemed as being, light, and not difficult ^to work ; its colour is^ 
of a light brown, and almost all domestic furniture is made from this 
wood. 

The Cedar- tree of Surinam is greatly esteemed, as it is of a fine light 
brown colour, possesses a fragrant pleasant smell, the taste is bitter, and is 
therefore not attacked by insects, and is easily worked ; its leaves are flat 
and oval, not like the common cedar. In all my walks in the forests of diffe- 
rent wood plantations in the colony of Surinam, I never saw a tree that 
had any leaves like those belonging to the species of the pine. 

The Mangrove-tree, of which there are two species, the red and the 
white : the former is the first tree perceived on coming to the colony of 
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Surinam, as it grows along the coast and the banks of the rivers, requiring 
a low and wet soil, and the greatest part of the roots run .along the surface 
of the ground; its wood is esteemed as beiiig very durable; the bark is of a 
light gray colour, but the interior part is red; and useful for tanning leather ; 
its leaves are about four inches long, and two wide, oval, and of a dark 
green colour ; the flower is small of a brownish colour; its calyx consists 
in four petals, succeeded by a brown flat bud, which contain the seeds, and 
are of the shape of beans ; but what is peculiar to this tree, is, that from a 
number of its branches ligneous shoots above two inches in circumference, 
of a very tough texture, and which have neither branches nor leaves, shoot 
down towards the ground, and as soon as they reach the earth take root 
and a new tree grows up, forming together an almost impenetrable forest, 
not only securing one another in time of inundation, but strengthening at 
the same time the banks of the rivers, so that the violent currents cannot 
break through. The admirable intention of nature in the formation of this 
tree is the more perceived, as the white mangrove tree, which grows in the 
higher part of the country, where no inundations take place, has not this 
remarkable quality, as it does not need these supports. 

The Silk-Cotton tree, of which the Indians make the largest canoes, is 
said to grow sometimes to the heighth of one hundred feet, and to be 
above twelve feet in diameter ; its roots spread along the surface <^ the 
ground to the distance. of fourteen feet and more; the trunk is covered 
with a light gray, and very thick bark, and set with short prickles ;,the 
branches, which only grow in the upper part of the tree, have oblong but 
narrow leaves, which it sheds every year ; and when the tree is uncovered 
there appear a number of plants growing on thehranches, which are called 
by the natives the wild pine plant,* and give this tr^ a very singular look. 
The blossoms of the silk-iree, it is said, appear only every third year, and 
consist of a green calyx, with five white foUicuii, and the petals, with five 
stamina ; this blossom is succeeded by a bud which contains a fine silky 
Qottonbf a grayish white a)lour, but of too short a texture for the mauu* 

* The leares of this plant grow in the shape of an alpe, and- it is said that the partitions between 
the foliage ara always filled with a fine clear water, which serves the birds in the dry season as a 
natural cistern. 
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facto ws : it is used, bowever, for ituffiog matra^esi and the hunumng birdt 
lint their nests with it. i 

Of the Palm-treey it is said there are (burteea different species in the, 
colcmy of Surinam : the wood 'of each is strong and durable, particularly. 
good« and easy to be made .into tubes or pipes for the conveyance of ws^er, 
as the middle paft of these trees has a cavity filled with a pkhy sub- 
stance. 

The Royal Palin,which is vul^rly called the Gabbage-tree, is said to grow 
to the heighth of one hundred or one hundred and twenty feet, and from 
six to seven feet in circumference, very straight, and its bark of a light 
gray colour, shaded at first with dark gray rings, the tree gradyally taper^ 
ing to.its summit, where the leaves begin to spread in the form of a plume 
of feathers, and the largest of them are about two feet six in length, and 
above two in width, in the upper part of the trunk, where the bark changes 
fram the gray colour into a lively grcen^ the blossom rises in shape like 
that of the reed cane, and on which the seeds are att;u:hed in the shape of 
a small nut; from the middle of the foliage grows akindofspearofabright 
green colour, which contains the substance called the cabbage, but which 
partakes more of the taste of a sweet almond ; it is often prepared as a 
vegetable, but when taken loo frequently i^ said to occasion a diarrhoea,, 
except it Is well seasoned with spices ; this substance is*like\l^ise made inta 
a fine pickle. Some of the inhabitants of Surinam pretend that these trees 
shelter the house roimd which they are -planted, from lightning, being a 
natural conductor. * 

The Palisade^tree, which is looked upon where it grows as indicative of 
k very good soil, and is plentiful in Surinam ; is the smallest species aoEiongst 
thi palm-trees, but very much used for furnishing the side walLs of the 
negro houses, and even in general for the first dwelling houses of a new 
planter. This tree is in general found growing from twelve to fideen feet 
high, but its diameter is only from seven to nine inches ; the inhabitants 
split it into many staves, and the top of the tree furnishes them with a fine^ 
cabbage, but the istalk on which the seeds grow is used as a broom. 

The Troolies are the most esteemed for covering the roofs of buildings in 
th^ country : these leaves grow from a small fibrous root, from which arises 
eight or ten stems, each producing a leaf about twenty feet long, and two 
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foet broadt of a strong textare, and straight fibres, growing ia erect lines, 
^faich render them very durable to cover the houses. 

Our attention is next to be directed to the principal fruit-trees, shrubs, 
and bushes, growing at Surinam. 

The Banana merits the first consideration and a more minute descrip- 
tion, as it is the principal Nourishment of the negroes, and of the Indians, 
and even many of the white people themselves prefer its fruit io wheaten 
bread, which has occasioned several travellers to fall into the mistake that 
this is the bread-fruit tree, from which it differs very miKih. 

The banana^ which is a plant growing to the size of ten feet in height 
and about eight inches in diameter, is best cultivated in new and huttiici 
land ; its stem consists principally in a number of busks, one on the 
other, of a light green colour, and of a very juicy texture ; on the top 
g^ow the leaves, about four feet long, and one and a half in breadth, ivhtch 
have made sotne suppose that they served our first parents for their ori- 
ginal dress ; these leaves are on each plant ab<mt eight or ten in number> 
and of a lively green colour ; from the centre of this foliage grows a cylia* 
drical stalk about three feet in length, and end^ in a spatha, which is of a 
pwrple red colour, m the shape of a heart, surrounded by hermaphrodite 
flcywers of a red col(Kur;.the blossom is succeeded by a bush of fruits, in 
number from fifty to sixty, but those nearest the point of the stalk do not 
cottt to amy perfection ; the fruit grows in the shape of a large cucumber, 
die skin green, and when ripe yeUow ; the fruit when half ripe and roas^ 
serves for bread, when dried in the sun and pounded to a flour it is called 
gongo^a. The baiuma, bdiled and Quoded, is made into a pudding, and 
then stewed with m^t, fish, or4:rabs; and when the fruit becomes full 
ripe it it of the taste of a very fine, pean The goats are fond of the stem» 
of the banana shrub, and these form the best provender that can be taken 
for them on board of ships sailing from Surinam. . 

. The banana bears fruit only once, and thelitis cut down* whilst several 
young shoots grow around the stem, apdin the courseof nine months prcH 
duce fruit; but the ground where the bananas grow mustbe well guarded, 
as all animals which live on fruits prefer this to every other. 

The Bacuva is a species of banana, b^t the fruit can be known from the 
o^r by. the green jstete;being of a swarthy hue ; its fruit also is less than , 

Hh 
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h«ir the^sifle ^f the baoansr; whenri]^ it lififia dditfi»¥ciur^aiuir isiabri 
made into a fine dougk I bave hadlliei'^V^^^'"* ibe^rwerefailfripef roWtdl 
Uke the btnona; but they Uste tli«n very indtflara&tly, astllBs ftuk.d^es 
Dot consist in such rariiiaceons particles as, the' hiifiatta^daiM,- wbicb^iMdef 
it proper for bread. 

The Avtgatotree t^aboolr thirty, (mt in heightb^ tb^ kaV^iire broadt 
poiiM:ed| rather ibicki and of a dark gre^i colotir r tb^floworiif^whteh ^aK 
sa4d to groir on the extremities of the braecbes^ and io be heK^^taloMy 
are suceeeded by the fruit, which isr first ^^en, bia wbea foil- ripe of 
a purple colour; the pulp is white, soff^ and i» eatetL-in geiiers^ ^tk 
pepper and «ak, b^ing compared in taate^ to marrow i it GertfttQly>4i%tfi 
from all other known fruit in flavour. The fruit cofitaias a lai^ge itotM 
of a dark brown colour, and the juice of the fcevnel is used for tnarkiti^ 
linen. 

. The Zpur^Zaok grows on a. tree .n^tdi resfmUes Tm«ch ^he £iiropee« 
pear tree i\ ike fruit is of tlie ebape of a middleT^iiedunelofi^ bufcof a aaMO 
oval form, of alight green <:olouri' and covered with soft prickles r the pulp^ 
which is^white^ has an. acid tasle^ but whoo.mixed upwith su^r and wateb 
k.has n^t only the. pleaoant: teste of ilei»owukv but a riohness of f ftaafMur 
whiehmay be compared to tin finest ;creamt; and^stbevevage !s^ grea liy 
Mcomaiended in violent fevers 

The Mammy is muoh esteemed bft its excdleilt fruk;* buttl da fMoftsre^^ 
collect tbat.l ever^'had ao* opport;nmty<if^ seeing the tree^^of (of tiaaliiig its 
fruit. 

The Guavai-tree^owsrtortbejsize 4njdboiBticigbtanr;£sbt; Its kaverare* 
rough, ruonkig to ai point,/and tof a dark green colenar; the'faloesMiS'^ve 
white: the fruit ts fiirsi green, and ahea^oC a light yettett eokte*^ landcfi 
"dbrssK of a middle StxedJ^ttFopean apple,'wii»dbrit alsoxesemUes ia«ha{ie.;^ 
the pulp is of a soft substance, of a veddish 'Colour, Md'SMarminediwith^ 
very«maU hard^eds; the lasieofthis^froit is pleasant and tl* is 4[mich 
used in Surinam to ^makemannaladei' There is an€>th!ep<spect6ro(^ gnava- 
fruit at Surinam^ of chichi tbo^^pulp^ ia^whitti bM resembling- tlm other ^inb^ 
taste. 

The Poppau-tnee,"of which there we two sortftftbe txiale-bMM «o 
iruH^ an^ ia dMnguished iiy the ^Ot ttsAk^on whieh ^« blaswitiff «tw^ ' 
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bmg: «bfMi« ttmo £iet and a hftlf .m Imetbi !Th^ fiMmIe Popp^ii-tree 
gravs abeutfirtamnfint higlv>aiMl h aight ioches fai di^pEictar; bot its 
tronk ishoUaiw^ audits intarior parti pkhyilUce tha pakn^trae.: tUe trimk 
k-coMnedl with a hark oFa li^kt broim:ci>k8tr ;• ftbaleamff »t largerab*ve 
thvca fect.iii'Ciraumfiercocei and have a.rewnblsMiGeilp Uial*i^'4^ £g. 
tree, but are much ttronf^ttaml.jAMa /]Saiikled;iUMy^aP^^ h^ 

knOow^reen^fbot^stalks^ near two feet lottg^ rising ia cliMlees /from the 
Ugbest)>ar# of the lyee^andaretBehJom^aaait thaa tweive^or Uban hI 
QlMnber^ tlie^biessons, iwiuch grow likewise in clusters^ are said to be 
petitapetatotis £awers, of ^ pale ^ydlow colour, fmgrant, and used for 
aweet^doeats and dAakiog aonfeetbnary ; * the bloasom ia sncclteded by a fruit 
ofaA av^foraif and about^sU^Jochea io length ; when fulknpe they change 
fipoma light ^neenlo a bright yellow; but the fruits are lA gieaeral pt^ 
diet^ before 4iey/codie to.fuU npeBots, and, after 'extracting the caottk 
w^^^j^Hifir they*aaei>oile4taiid/flcrred, at .table like a vegetable: th§m 
are also made with sugar into preserves. The asedaiOf this fruji when boiled 
arc said tO'be a gpod antiscorbutic. 

' The«GaafieUe er Cinnaiiion.Apple«tree, of which I have bad only 
the fnist, which as of the aise of a turkey's egg, is of a green colour, 
turns into a leiolet hue witen perfeody ripe, and' resenybles in ahape the 
pine cone, but the taste is that of a rery rich cream^. with the flavour of 
cinnamon 

* The /MavBdla^dtt'tree has fruit about the siae of an apriooti and almost 
efa^Mml^^ir&np ; its skin is strong, and when perfeictly ripe, of ^ yellt>w 
brawnrC<doar ; At fiwt:when «alen is first divided in fthe nuddle, and the 
ieft ^p. token out i with a lea^^x^on ;. it is of a red colour, and of the taste 
of a awect mSarmalade. 

^nhePompelmous^tree bears likewise the nameof Sh^dockftKe,iin com* 
tneraoratioaofajCaptaiA Shaddock, ivho issaidiahave larougbtit first over 
fVom 4hre coast -of Africa, to be -planted in the western world. This tree 
belongs^lioibeigennaof joranges, ta which the fruit also bearsi a considerable 
reaeasbJanGe,'exceptin ^ize, which is thaticf a middling melon. Its taste is 
a mos^agreaabk mixture.of an acsdand sweet, and a pleasant bitter. There 
iife4waswl&|tliepulp>of one is of a pale reddish colour, and that of thi 
otheti-w^ile^'the skio<i^ithe latterJs particularly thiek,andr as thci climate 
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of Surinam is not so bot as Ihe country froin whence tkey were itttrodooKl^ 
they require much time before they come to futl ripeness. ThjB Chinese 
and Seville oranges grow at Surinam in the high^t'periection. 

Lemons, which are here called GitronSi are very good, but not|riaQtedas 
the Lime-trees^ which latter grow to a considerable heighth ; but when 
formed into hedges^ and regolarly cropt, bear no fruit i 

The Moupee is said to grow on a tree resemUlibg a plun-^ree: this 
fruit, which Is of a dark orange colouri and of the shape of aa olive^ 
though much larger, incloses a large oval stone^ has a taite of a sti^e^ig 
(ait pleasant acidity, and the fragrancy of its smell is still more pleasant. 

The Maripa is a species of palm-tree ; the fruit, which is of the size oS 
an apricot, and globular in form, is of an orange colour ; it cmitmos a laji^e 
aad very hard stone^ which changes to a jet black: of this tbe negroes 
mak^ rings ; the pulp round it is but smatt in quantity, and the taste of 
the fruit liked by few; it is said, bowever, that a pabii«>oil of a good q^a^ 
. lily is made from the kernel. 

The Goumou grows likewise on a species of pftlm-tree; the fruits, whicb 
hang in bunches, are about the size of an olive, of a dark blue colour, but 
^fan fndffierent taste. Some of the inhabitants of Surinam make from 
the kernel a beverage, which they call chocolate, but it is very inferior in 
taste, as tbe sugar and the spices which are mixed with it, alone give 
it a flavour. 

There are two species of Cherries at Surinam, the Star^cherry, which Is 
about such a size and form as if four European cherries were joined clr^ 
cularly, and fMressed close together ; each of tbe four divisions contains^, a 
small stone ; the pulp is inclosed within a clear, tender, red skin, and^tbe 
taste is very agreeable, of a mixture of a sweet and acid, comhtned with a 
peculiar aromatic .flavour. The other sort is of a globular form, of a 
scarlet colour, and of the size of a common Europesm cherry ; the fruit 
has not much flavour,, but serves to make a good conserve. Captain 
Stedman was of opinion that Eurbpeaa cherries could not be reared, at 
Surinam, on account of the thinness of their skin ; but this cannot be the 
real reason, as the last two mentioned articles prove that fcuiti.of that 
kind are indigenous ; but it seems that the European cherry4rces would 
he too nmcb weakened by constantly bearing blossoms in that coiiiUry, 
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^Tifch tronid prevent the fruit From setting. It is said that the Stir-cherry 
tree at Surinam produces froit every three monthar 

The Mispel or Medlar, is a high growing bush, with smatt pointed dark 
green leaves ; the fruit is of the size of a prgeon*s egg, and in form like tlie 
hip of the wild rose ; the colour is a Kght yellow, but changes into red 
when perfectly ripe, and irontaining *tio hard stone; but the taste of the 
fruit may beconipared to raspberry cream: it is a very delicate fruit, and 
cannot be long kept. 

The Marcuses grow on a high shrub ; the leaves are marked with strong, 
furrows, sharp pointed, and of a light green colour ; the blossoms TesembU-|^ 
it is said, the passion flower. There are two species of Marcuses at Surinam,. 
the one of the shape of a lemon, but much larger, and of a dark yeUow 
coToof ; its pulp resembles much that of the gooseberry ; the fruit when 
prepared for eating is generally c^t through the middle,, a^d mixed with 
wine and sugar, when it becomes a most pleasant jelly: the other sort of . 
Marcuses are less than half in size ; their pulp is eaten with<mt any addi- 
tion, sipped out of the shell, and afibr^t a refreshing and most agreeable 
marmalade. 

The SapadilTa, the Tamarind, and the Pbie-^pple, are already described 
in the letters. Of the PSne-appte, a most pleasant beverage is made; by 
cutting the apple into smalt square pieees. and letting it ferment with sugar 
and water. The Melons are very good at Surinam, particularly the musk 
and water melons. 

The Grape was h^ former times, when many of the rich phmttrs residedi 
at Surinam, more cultivated than now; some vestiges of the vines are still 
to be found in the gardens ; but the taste of these grapes is rather indif* 
ferent ; and it is less to-be wondered at, as the soil in the vicinity of Para* 
maribo is too low and humid for the cultivation of the vine ; which mighfe 
be done with better success in the more interior and mountainous part of 
the colony; and it rs likely that the thick skintied black grape of Portugal,, 
which seems to require a great deal of heat, as ripening later in the 
year than all the other species of grapes in that country, might be the 
mostproper for the climate of Surinam, though perhaps they stiU might 
require to be planted under the shade of some trees ; but experience alone, 
could decide this* 
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^HKQigirt tlie trees, wbi^hf bear n^s, the Cocoa is tlue.niai.t co;iisnoa_ 
at Surinatn. The inhabitaots jike best to tak^ the fruit. wb«Q it is half.ripe» 
and jniK t^ mUfcy juice with rum and ^gar^ when it myjkfs a pleasa&t 
pof^b ;. but it 9^eins they jdo not tap the tree to n^ake palmTwine. The 
Indians,, when they come to the town, bring oftea different sorts of nuts 
with ibem, aod mgny of them are the production of tree^ the speciejs of 
which are little if at all k^own by the inhabitants of Paramaribo. 

With regard to the European vegetables, different spedes are culti- 
vated at Surinain» particularly on sugar plantaMons,. where the beds are 
manured with trash of the sugar cane; that is, the remains after the 
eatraction of the sugar ; a,nd the young plants are sh^c4 ixf^dpt; baskets, 
so made as to admit the fre^h air to them. Th^ cauliUower, broccoli, cab- 
bage, carrot, aiMJ frencb beans, grow perfectly well here,jand.thea^»2iragus 
likewise is said to be good» The potatoes > cultivated in the colony 
*are thm 4weet .potatoes, the others ar.e brought: from North At^erica; 
hot among the drinaceous roots» tbe^ yams are by m^y preferred to 
the best . potatoes. The ouioD4. grq^w very small a^ Surinaoif and 
the large ones are brought from North America. But the cassava mi^rits 
partianJar d«scription» M there ;are iyo ,sprjts, of which one, when not 
known andnot prop^ly preparedt isa ^most violent poisons wherefore the 
directors.are.not allo¥red to plant ^b^. bitter cas^va without a special per- 
mission from the owjuer of the plantation^ whif^h.they have a difficulty to 
obtain, as many unfortunate accidents are said to have happened by new 
negroes mtsiakhig one species for the otben The . sffeet cassava shrub 
grows about four Xcet» and sometimes .still high^, tfaye strips are of a red- 
giay coiaar, ita^ Leaves are large, digitated^ and gfftdually tapers to (he 
point; the root .grows to the size of a foot and more, in the shape of a 
parsnip ;. it is ^aten boiled or roasted, and with butter ; th^ ta^te is compared 
to that of a chesno t The stem of the bitter cassava is said to be distioguished 
by its^ being. of a deeper red colour, apd the root containing in the middle 
a. tough ligneous fibre, but which, only runs half through it, whibt in the 
sweet cassava is runs from th^.tpp pf th^ root to t^e extreme point, and >9 
triuch larger than ip the other spe^cieK. To prepare, the bitter cassava for 
food, its poisQUQus juice is extracted by grinding first the root, and thea 
putting it into a press, which consists of a long tube, made by the Indians 
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of the fibres of a reed, platted in an ebuitac nnniner, %nd this k fastened by 
one end to the rooT, and to the other' a heavy weight i* sci$peiKi«d« which 
squeezes gradtutUy otit the pernkibcis juice ; the prepared oassiva is then 
node into flat round cakes, which are baked on hot stones, m which man* 
ncr* they will fceepfdr h&lf s year, and are greatly liked by the Indians 
auid negroesi and even by oiahy of tbd white iDhubitaots^ The cassava 
is somethibg in taste like ship-biscuit, only more tender; by boiUn|{i 
the poisonous juice looses its pernicious quality, and being ^terwards^ 
mixed lArith different spices i» served U> season dishes. 

Tlie T«yes is 9 root which grows tb the size of^about a Toot and h^f, and 
netfr e^ht inehes in diameter ; it is much us^ for fodd among the d^groe^ 
but tfccyoting spr6ut^ ate also ee^te^med by the while inhabitants, who boif 
thettfiin broths when they becotne so tender as to dissolve entirely i 6v theiy 
are Slewed with niMt, or roasted, i^itfa an addition of pepper, * sah, attd 
lemon jniee, inwhiiih easels th^ are reckoned to be very wbotesomei and 
Mftirishtng. The Tayes^ is pvoducedTrOtti seed, as well as by ciuiing (btj 
tops of the roots in difTereOt sUces, and planting them tWee fe^A dittint 
frOtile^b other, and they will com^ to perfection in six tnOntbs; Tliescf 
large roots %eitig eja]rtimtf!f prodntitive, are not only nsi^df^/^th^'ildfitUlk^ 
tti€nt of the faoman^ sjyeeies, but atso< for many domestic ai^linalis. 

It ha^ b^en a tester of question amotog the learned, of i/^hat cote-^ 
^tesd^^ioiir fiirst parenft W^e ; bot it might be less difficult, perhaps, t3^ 
gtiess aiitbe region whiob fortned* the ordinal habitation of the htimauS 
sp^^SE^' ft^wdsr 'ptQb^tAy oiii^ bearit^ a ^rong resenofblance to Gwlitiii: 
where' ' ait^ etferfiat ^uiilthcfK'^ i^igns ; where delkibus frui tl and whoK^- 
some' r^oTs spcyntaotousty ^nd pl^ntifntty grc/w; v^here man, not ydt 
kiMr^M^ied to' tnak^ a niet, &»s no n^Oi^e to do that no bruise the Hiarra* 
toot, and di»op-it iritothe' watfer,' and a number of fish soon becoHie 
i1fitoi.iti«ed^Md^&^}M toOtfofrfe^* on tlte witet, to be t^kfcn' by Mm. M 
he^fi^^ bitttself^'lb'tb^ mid^tof tli« ^^a^ ahd^doei-n<>t know yet hoMr 
to dig awdl to qnettch his' tiiirst; he has only to^ break* a sort of WiM 
vinO'^hicti' %v<fm ptfenlifuliy in thostf Iot*est% atid « cool - and clear watct" 
• drops abundaA^^froili it."^ Ab sboiVas Webegifrt to exbrci^fe hfeL^alents^* he' 

* The author can speak from his own experience how refreshing such draughts are- 
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invents the bow and arrow, and whenever he is not inclined to pursue bis 
game at a great distance, he can sit down, and imitate the cries of difiersnt 
qoadrupeds that go in droves, or birds whiefa fly in flocks, and toon some of 
them appear, at which he can eas^y take an aim. "No sooner does he begin 
to. cultivate the land, than the Indian corn as produced with very little 
trouble ^ and no biting wind« destroy the blossoms of the fruit trees, which 
he plants around bis habitation : lie makes from large gourds his botiles, 
and from the cabhas fruit bis pbtes: round ihe.branches of the e^cao- 
palm tree winds a strong wtb, which not only serves him fw bis first ^ 
Covering, but the crossing filamei^ts of which it consists give him the idea 
of inventing cloth, for which the materiiils; alr^s^ly prepared, hang down 
In large buds from the cbttoa- shrub. The great botmty of nature Do the 
human species is there so visible, that among Ui? many different Indian 
tribes which have been discovered in Guiana, it is known thaK they all 
Ibeliieve in obe supreme God^ who has created those blessings . for them; 
but they imagine that this Being nev^ interferes with the evils ;whicb 
happen to them, therefore they neglect to supplicate or ajdore him ; and 
lather worship inferior spirits, ^o whom tbe[y attribute the apparent con* 
vulsions of nature, and all the afliictions which (lappen to them. Their peii*s, 
or physicians, who have at the same time the functioifr of ^e priesthood, are 
constantly applied to for the purpose of appeasing the anger or vengeance 
of those daemons ; but one peii is sonietimes overpowered byla still greater 
magician, and the Indian must then submit to his evil destiny, which is re^ 
gulatcd by those spirits, who are not only constantly enipl(^ed in concert- 
ing measures for inflicting miseries on them, but ^re, never restrained by 
the deity, from executing their malignity. Now, with such ideas, which can 
only lead to insensibility or despair, the. present state of the Indiansi 
can not be so happy as some writers imagine it to be ; but a better 
civilization^ whereby their minds may become more enlightened) will give 
them more exalted notions of the great author of nature, juster views of hie 
providence, and a better sense of the duty which they owe to him and tp 
themselves, and thus enable them to make a proper use of the bounties 
Vhicb his goodness basso exuberantly^attered around « then)* 
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ON THE ANIKtALS. 

In the siiteeiith lietter I hava ghreu a desi:riptUa of those attinuilii mpit 
'^of which were kept and domesticatecl by myself; those here described I 
hare seen in the possessidn df other pefsonsi or in the fondsts* 
,: The Tap ir is the largest anidiai that has been yet discovered in Cuianaf 
it grows sometimes to the size of a small cow, and resembles in the form 
of its body the bog ; but the helul and the feet are moie li|ce those of the 
rhinoceros ; its snoot is long, slender, and extends seteral inches beyond 
the lower jaw, and is moveable in all directions ; its ears are small, very 
oblong; and pointed ; its back is slightly arched ; the legs short, and on 
each foot are four small hooh ; the tail is very short. When yonng its 
hair, which grows very short, is of a darkish brown, intermixed with 
white spots ; but when the animal gets to its full growth, its colour is of 
a uniform brownish gray. 

The tapir lives near swamps iind rivers, and feeds principally on aquatic 
plants, and likewise upon sugar-canes and fruits, which it searches for by^ 
night It is a very shy aniroil, and ¥^en it apprehends any danger, plunges 
into the river, as it can swim very well, on which account it has been 
taken by sever^ author for a species of hippopotamus, although it does 
not seem to be strictly an amphibious animal, seldom plunging into the 
water but for a safe retreat. This animal can be stiti les$ compared to the 
buffalo, for which it also has been taken, nor to any other of the cattle, 
species, to Which it has ionly a resemblance when drest for the table, whers[ 
it makes an excellent dish, and tastes, when young, much like beef. Maify 
of the Indian tribes, it is said, use its skin for shields, and I have been 
assured that it makes likewise the best soles for hbots. 

I have seen several of these animals domesticated, when they become 
very tamei. A yoking tapir Major Rupel had, vho lived opposite to me^ 
seemed- to me as if it would not go into the canal except driven to it, 
Which confirmed me in of the opinidn that it is not an aquatic animal* 
I never could learn whether a trial has been made to breed them wheiy 
domesticated. 

li 
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Of the cattle ipecies noin; are to be found ir a wild static at Surinam^ aa 
they are in the colonies of Spain and Portugal; nor has yet the buflalo been 
introduced here, which might jbecoae very serviceable to the colony, as 
this animal can bear a great deal more heat than the oxen^ is stronger, 
likes marshy ground, and, by itit thick skin» is^ lesa plagued by th^ 
insects. 

I have often thought, whilst at Surinam, whether a nuxed breed of the 
P^uvian lama and the camel might not becoftie very useful ta South 
America ; their great resemblance gives reason to suppose that they might 
cohabit together, and if both their good qualities were blended, they 
might surpass in utility even the mule. The horses thai are bred in this 
colony are very few, and in general small, but spirited.; however, I have 
stcfn one of a very good ^ize and well made, belonging ia Baron Nesselrod^* 
and it was said that it was bred in Surinavt. It is a general complaint in 
Ae colony that the liorses are much neglected l>y the negroes who are 
appointed to the care of them, and that they also suffer .much by the sting» 
of the wasps. From the Arabs, who inhabit likewise hot countries, and 
take so much care of their hories, we might be informed of the best pre- 
ventative against those troublesome insects; and with respect to the 
ousels, I remember having read somewhere, that they use an oil for thai 
purpose* 

Of the Bjrai^ kind' there are two disttncteerts, the Bakkire and the Pingo^ 
neither are so^ large as the European wild boar, though they resemble i* 
much in shape* The Bakkire, as lam informed^ prefers living in the higfar 
and mountainous part of the colony, and feeds^ not only on toots and fruits, 
feut aho en snakes and lizards ; Ihey are very courageous, and when at-' 
tacked 1>y thi American panthers, it is said, they will often beat them off} 
they go in large faerds^ and become very furious, particulaiiy when any 
have been kili^ed ; and the hunters atr Surinam assert, that as- soon* as some 
ef the mhave been shot,, they elect directly new leaders to headlhem against 
their enemy ; but the fact seems to be, that as soon as the most forward of 
them are slain, those next in strength and courage rush fovemost for a new 
attack, which has^^ occasioned the faUe ; but a few steps from the ground 
npon the brancKof a tree will secure one from their attack. 

TheBakkiM, when, young, is of a light hrowa colour, with longitudinal' 
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n^e stripfs; i^t when fitU growiii it changes into an untfinni dusky 
cQlonr* and the hair becomes remarkably bristled, wbieb it raises *wliefei 
irritated. In the lower part of the back it has m snudl glandnlar oriSce; 
containiiig a thin watery hunumr of an extremely oMenstre smtfU, and 
which mnst be cut ont immediately after the animal is shot, otherwise 
it will comnmnicate a most disagreeable taste to the meat. As these 
wild boars Uve much on serpents, perhaps this hnmoor is given by nature 
as a kindL of antidote which acts upon the blood, when it is stung by a 
venomous reptile : this, howerer, it seems, has not yet been invesUgated, 

The Pingo is of a smaller species, and of a more slender shape. These 
animals likewise go in large herds, but are easy to be domestieated } add 
the Indians and negroes when they catch the young ones, tame them to 
such a degree, that they follow them like dogs, and are then brought Ipr 
sale to Paramaribo. The meat of both species, though lean, tastes rery goodi 
particularly when they are young# 

Another species of hog is called the Water^hop^ ; one which I had a fuQ 
view of, was the size of a half grown pig, th< colour a light brown ; the 
head resembled much that of a guinea-pig, and there were four (od( on 
the fore foot, and three on tl» hind, which are connected with a web* Im 
the upper part of the river Surinam they are seen frequently towards the 
evening swimming, with only their heads out of the water, and dive wh^n 
a barge approaches. The meat is said not to be always equally good* as 
they not only live on roots and vegetables, but also on fish, which last 
affects the flavour* 

The ^Q&BXJ£lSS£c^^ already been mentioned in tho^seveateenth Letter, 
I will therefore only add, that there is another spedes df them of a more 
slender shape, which has along tail ; and as this animalis very swift footed^ 
it is but seldom caught, and therefore only by few inhidbitants known : th< 
onel h^d an opportunity of sedng was atDr. Debez*s ; it wi» a very pretty 
little animal. 

The Surinam ^gjjgjigige differs much from that of the ancient world ; 
its quills are about three inches long ; they^are of a white colour, but black 
near the point. This animal has a prehensile Uil^ and lives chiefly <^n 
fruits : its meat is said to be of a very good tasie. 
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Of tb^ Ar^^n Hyjip, or htf Moio calM the Uog ift ArdkHift tlie noat' 
fnK|Mnt brou^t to ParmiMrUiOf i»* of a alcoder forav its body, covered 
wi^A a stroiig orp9t of scales orsheUsi in besan^uUr figures and nf tea 
di«liff)ct move^le bmd% but of which the last ia only balf -iray i^ka each 
si$Us, the h^ ia very oblong ; the ears in {Mroportion» likeirise loa^ and 
erected i the clavs are sharply pointed ; the tail is long i the anoot^ ears» 
and belly^ which have no sjalea» the aqimal covers when sleeping by xollin^/ 
it|e)f up into a balK ^ It is a hwmlesa smiaaa4t will grow to the laigth of 
ne^ a foot and a half, and the tail full as long ; lives on roots, gronad 
woi:m39 and other insects ; its meat is said to taste like that of a rabbit 
The. Indians are fond of hunting them ; but when the animal tms to inaS:e 
iU escape, and is too far off from its own retreat, it "will try f|uickly to 
make a fresh burrow with its sharp pa.ws; and when the hointeta discorec 
the armadillo jii«t in time to lay hold of the tail, it fastens itself with its 
paws fast to the interior part of the cave, and rather suffices that part to 
bfi torn, off; bat in that case it ia said tbejlndiana tickle the armadillo with 
a sticky when it will soon give way, and sufler itself te be taken from its 
rftoeaU I 

Of the deer kind there are two sotts at Surinam ; the first is. calkd the 
S^ags which is. about the siae of a Callow deer» which it resembles much in 
shiyflt> but the, antlers or. branches to its horte ace only few«»idthe colour 
•f the. animal ia of a brown gray» 

The secondl apeciea is much like the European. roe4iuek: when young 
it is of a light brown colour, intermixed with white spots placed in longi* 
tudinal linea; and aa thif amaifil is dificult to^huatf living in the most 
swa»py parta of the colony, and being rery swilU etnly the young ones 
a^e taken alive, which soon becotne very tame,, when they are brcfughi tet 
Paramariha i but Ihey do not in general live long enough to change their 
colour, whsrefbre it baa occaaioncid the opinion of many that tbia apeeiea 
•f deer is always of a variegated colour ; but a mulatto inhabitant 
of Faramaiibo^ who by aaneh care had been able to ket^p one attve for a 
conaidcrahle length of timcit. found. that this auMaat changed to an unifi^rm ' 
light brown c^ourt it was of the. siae of a goat^ was n. female^ and h^ld no 
horns, but of most delicate ahaye^ 
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HariBg described those anlaials which are usefol to man* in assistiog ii^ 
|adH)Ur^ or senriog as nourish ncnt^ 1 now proceed to those which he 
dreads, and with whom be is in perpetual hostility. 

The jugiiar is in general cabled tlie South American ttger, and which 
Gountt Buffon, according to hij system of the difference of the animaU<)£ 
the ancient and the new discovered worlds, has dedved to be inferior in 
siae and courage tii> the tiger of Asia ; though it is certain^ however, the 
jbgnar canm>l be called properly a tiger, but belongs more to the species 
of ounce i it comes to be about the same size^ and likewise of the same 
shape ; has a bright brownrsh yellow colour, and' the k>p of the back is 
matked with -long stripes of a cbrker c^ur, whilst the sides are beaoti-^ 
fully variegated with irregular oblong spots, whiph are- open in the mkkUe^ 
and narked with shades of tighter yellow. This animal-, it it said, at 
Sarinam, will attack with the greatest ix>urage the strongest oh^ and of 
which fact there are many instances on the plantations. That he is not sa 
dangefOtts to Uie human specks, it' is supposed arises from the plenty of 
pref which he finds in general in Uie kmoense forests^ andi fbrtunatalf 
prc£en the fiesh of animals to Chat of man ; but, like the African panlhec, 
when he is disappointed in catching any animal, and not fuUy s^liated^ 
he tbcn wiU fall upon the human species; but it is remarked in, sucb 
o»es^ he rather singles out an Indian than a European^ If tbis is the 
fact, it may be occasioned by the nakedness of the former, and therefor^ 
the aaimal has sooner thtf scent of' them, and pursues them first. Some 
Indians brought me a young jaguar to sell ; it was not bigger than a fal# 
grown cat, and of a very gentie appearance ; but ^he display of his future 
character being too^ well known, my landlady came and entreated me not 
tebuy that spiteful creature, which, after having given me much trxrab^ 
to real*, would at last recompense me with the greatest ingratitude t 
and 1 porrled with, him the mor^e willingly^ as the other animals I kepi 
weseaiLof a very tractable disposition, and lived very sociably togethttr^ 
but shewed all of tbem* their abhorrence of this new intruder, and were^ 
not deceived b^ ks splendid <4ppearaoce» The brother of- Mr. Limes^ 
told me he had ceared up a young jaguar, which used to follow him in 
the woods with his. dogs ; but when he gnew up be had a- dispute with 
his dogs, in which the latter had mncfa. the disadvantage* Mr. Limes 
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feariDg he miglit loose in this way some of l^is best dogs, shot the jaguar <mi 
the spot. Mr. Baur, whom I have already mentioned in one of the letters^ 
related, that in a tonr ii^ich he made in the interior parts 4if Guiana, ta« 
wards the frontiers of the Brazils, he and the Indians who accompanied 
bkn were pui*sued by a black tiger of an enormous size : ihey had haitlly 
time to save themselves on a iree, and though they wounded him several 
Umes with their arrows, he endeavoured to follow them, and when he 
ibund, at last, his strength failing, he made his retreat. It was a pity indeed 
his skin at least owuld not be produced,, as the size seems io have been * 
rather uncommon : the jaguar crosses the large rivers with great facility. 

The Tiger-cat of Surinam is in size larger than a.common cat ; the colour 
is of a light gray, the head is striped with blacky the body marked with 
long black spots, being in the middle a gray colour ; a young one w^ 
reared up by a director, and sent to Europe as a present ; its temper was 
then very g-entle. 

The /common cats were first brought from Europe to Surinam, and 
when not taken care of^ but left to seek entirely for their own nourish- 
ment| feed often on reptiles and noxious insects, which makes them lean 
and: sickly : besides, the poison that is oden laid for destroying rats and 
inice, must have a bad eiGTect on the cats who feed upon them. But in 
those families where they are taken care of, the cats are as fine, and seaii 
to be as active as those in Europe. 

With regard to the dogs. Captain Stedman relates, with many other 
authoi*s, that they lose their barking when brought to South America ; 
but the fact is, at least at Surinam, that whilst they are allowed in the 
day-time to be in the houses, most of them are turned out in the streets 
at night, and left in the damp air and heavy showers, where, from 
wanting to get into shelter again, they begin a most dreadful howling ; 
but for the rest, there are at least many amongst them that* bark so 
much similar to those in Europe, that the most acute ear would find it 
difficult to distinguish any difference in the tone or expression of their 
yoice. It is true, \ho%t dogs kept by the Indians do not bark, but thi9 
may arise from the different food, and the manner of rearing themt An 
Indian would not like to have his dog barking, to chase away from the 
€ieighbourhoiMi of his habitation the game on which he so grealty 
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depeadi^: besides^ it is knowa that of those dogs which become wild agaiii^ 
their young ones^ bark but little, and those kept by the Indians may be 
supposed to live nearly iu the same manner. The dogs at Surinam, like 
these in the Wtet Indies, are not apt to get the hydrophobia ; but they 
* sometimes catcb a distemper, when they fall into fits and die.^ 

Wild dogs of the European breed, such as those in the colonies of Spain^ 
are not at Surinam, but they call several other species of animals Grabo- 
dagos, (which signifies, in their corrupt English, a dog living on crabs). 

I^li^ Crabo-^^ gj^ ^ , pTopefly called so^ is about two feet long ; the head is 
large, and the snout full and thick, much in the shape of that of a hyena, 
but its tail is longer ; the colour of the animal is a grayish brown ; it lives 
opon crabs, birds, and fruits,, and h is said that whea it is eating, it 
often sits upon, his hind legs erect, and holds its food between the two fore 
paws. If thb is not a mistake, it would shew at once its great diflerence 
from the canine species. I had only the opportunity of a momentary view . 
' of two young ones, which were kept on a plantation at the Warappet 
ereek. 

I heard of another species- of crabodago, which had been* brought on 
board-ship ; I went to see it ; and on asking the captain what the Indian 
had called this, animal, the captain replied, he had forgot to ask ; but na 
matter, said he, when I come to Europe, the learned there will soon give 
^im a name. He had likewise forgot to ask what was the natural food of 
tlie animal ; but, continued the captain, ^^ as he is become a boarder of 
mine he has no choice, but to take what is offered him in the ship.** This 
is the way many of the animals are carried to Europe, and consequently 
they die en the passage. This animal, which I saw, resembled nearest the 
European martin-weasel, but was rather larger and stronger made ;. had a 
large head, and the tail was^ long and very bushy ; the colour of the animal 
was black, but towards the head it was intermixed with light gray hair, 
which gave it a speckled appearance ; it seemed to be of a wild and feroci« 
ous nature. 

Another species of crabo-dogo was one which Mr. Limes had bought of 
the Indians, and which I went to see: this animal was of a yellowish gray, 
, and its fur remarkably thick andsoft; the muzzle was short and round- 
ish, with black whiskers; theears upright, moderately pointed; the eyes 
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large and bl^k ; the feet furnished *with fivt toes, with sharp long ctaws ; 
the tail prehensile ; the whole of the size of a gray squirrel. It is a noc- 
turnal animal, climbs with the greatest ease, and was very tame. A mu- 
latto belonging to Mr. Limes related that the Indians who sold this animal, 
had mentioned that they obtained this ci*abo-dago in a very curious man- 
ner : whibt they were hunting they heard a screaming in the air, and *ob« 
serving a vulture, they shot it, and when the vulture came down they 
fouhd this little creature in its claws ; but this unfortunate animal was soon 
^fter killed by a dog, otherwise I should have kept it for a while l^t my 
Jiouse, in order to observe the manner of its living. I received some 
months after from Dr. Debez, a dead animal, which was much in appear- 
ance like the above mentioned crabo-dago, but was of a dark brown 
.colour, and the size of a large cat ; its body long, but its legs short in pro* 
portion. An Indian to whom I shewed this animal, called it an Ahyera. 

Another species of crabo-dago is also called at Surinam sometimes by 
the $ame name of Goati-mondi, as it is called in the Brazils, or-Quaci-quaci. 
Those at Surinam are of the si^e of a cat ; the head is very sletider, the nose 
^nd upper Hp in the form of that of a musk shrew, though not so pointed, 
and very pliant ; its ears are short and roundish ; its tail long, and ringed 
with different shades of a brown colour ; its legs are short, and the paws 
in the shape of those of a bear. The colour of the animal is of a light brown, 
and of a glossy appearance; it climbs up the trees very nimbly, and 
searches for its food during the night, which seems chiefly to consist of' 
birds and other small antmals ; but it will also eat fruit. The quaci when 
caught young becomes very tame, and likes to play with those with whom 
it is familiar. 

Another animal is called at Surinam a Water-dog, but by the descrip- 
tion which has been given to me of it, it seems to be an otten 

The Surinam Fox, of which I have seen a young one which was not' 
bigger thafi a terrier puppy of about two months old; it was of a light 
brown yellowish colour; its tail was very bushy, and ther whole shape 
of the an:mal' resembled much an European fox» 

The C>r>os| um. also called Wood-rat, which has created the opinion 
in many, that tne people at Surinam eat rats, whilst these two species 
ef animals differ rery much, in particular as the former have no gnawing 
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or cutting teeth in front* It seems there are many variations of the opos- 
sum at Surinam ; those n^hich I have seen in the colony are of three kinds. 

The Black-eared Opossum was about six inches long, but seemed not 
to have attained its full. growth ; the head was in proportion rather large, 
and very oblong ; its eyes small : the ears large, standing upright, ahd 
partly pointed, not furred, but of a black colour, and glossy ; the tail 
long and prehensile, and not hairy ; the feet have five toes, with sharp 
claws, except on the large toe on the hind feet, which is rpund : the colour 
of the whole animal is of a yellowish gray* 

The Brown coloured Opossum, which Captain Stedman speaks of in 
the following terms, ** Madam Merian mentions one kind of them (opos- 
sum), which in time of danger carries its young ones upon its back, but 
this animal, I confess, I never heard of at Surinam, and am persuaded 
of its non-existence/' CapL Stedman' s Jfarrative of Sutinam^ VoL ii. page 
149} second edition. But a Dutch lady who lived in the same street with 
me, sent me one of this species of opossum, which was about the size of 
an European squirrel ; the colour of a dark brown above, and white be- 
neath ; its head was small in proportion to the first mentioned species ; the 
ears erect atid pointed, of a fleshy colour ; the tail velry long, and without 
fur. When this animal was sent me it was tied by the body to a branchi 
but its five young ones were left at liberty ; they were sitting upon the 
back of the old one, and their prehensile tails twirled round hers : the 
whole heap looked like so many earth worms. 

The smallest species of opossum I saw was at a medical gentl^man*s, 
belonging to the navy : it was not above the size of a young squirrel a few 
days old ; its Icolour of a dark iron gray ; over the eyes it had two white 
spots, the ears, tip of the nose, and tbe prehensile tail, were of a reddish 
colour; it was a very tame little animal, and frequently carried by its 
master in his bosom. 

Amongst the animals with cutting teeth, or Glires, the squirrels are the 
most pleasing at Surinam : one I saw at Mr. Limes*s was not full grown ; 
it was about half the size of an European squirrel, its ears and tail not so 
bushy, and the colour of a grayish red : this little animal was extremely 
lively. . It is said there are also black squirrels in the colony. 

No animals are more mischievous than rats, which were perhiaps not 

Kk 
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kDOwn here before the arriral of European vesselg, as there seems to be no 
other distinct kind of them in the colony than the black rat and the large 
brown rat. which latter are the most numerous, but differ sometimes in the 
shade of colour ; they are particularly destructive to the sugar canes ; and 
all the care which is taken to destroy them has but little effect, as the cli* 
mate is not only so favourable for their breeding, but numerous supplies 
are yearly brought by the shipping; 

The jj^f^ at Surinam are exactly of the same kind as those in Europe^ 
and most likely of the same origin ; they ai'e also numerous in the 
colony. 

Of those animals which live on fruit, tlie ( ^ac|yQmanes are the most re- 
markable. But it must be observed that there is neither the ourang-outang, 
nor has any species of the ape been yet discovered in Surinam, though 
there are several kinds of sapajous and sangouins or saccawinkees. 

Amongst the Rf[m|{A»«i. the quatta is one of the most extraordinary : it 
grows to the height of about three feet and a half when standing upright, 
and is covered with black hair, but the face, which is bare^ is of. a dark 
flesh colour ; the animal has but four fingers on its fore paws, and instead 
of the thumb, a very small fleshy projection; but the want of the thumb is 
fully compensated for by its prehensile tail, which is as flexible as the trunk 
of an elephant, and serves the animal as a fifth hand, with which it can take 
up the smallest objects. The quatta, when young, is of an extraordinary 
shape ; its limbs are very long and extremely slender, whilst the belly is 
as big as if it was swelled ; but when the animal begins to grow more, it 
becom^es covered with long black hair, of a silky cast, and the quatta ap- 
peai^s then altogether of a more proportionate shape. 

Thd quatta le of a very docile disposition^ and capable of being quite 
domesticated : I have seen a pair of them at a gentleman*s house at Para- 
maribo, which were left <|uite at liberty ; when the female negroes were 
employed at their needle work, they used to come and sit amongst them 
and play with a piece of paper, and afterwards g« out to gambol upon the 
treesi but never went over to the neighbouring gardens ; and they knew 
well the BsUal hour of dinner at their master's, when they would come to 
the gallery,, look in at the windows, though without attempting to 
enter into the room, beings aware that this was a liberty not allowed them, 
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they therefore patiently waited for their dinner on the oatiide. A geatle* 
man who is fond of shooting told me he was once in the woodsi and when 
about to return home he met with some quattas^ and thought to fire atone; 
but the moment he levelled his musket the creature erected itself, and 
called out Ho ! ho 1 in a manner so much in imitation of the human spe« 
des, that it immediately disarmed him. 

Of the l ^wl^ng ^ Baboon^ or Rattler, I had heard many times, but could 
not get a sight of them, I therefore promised a reward to a mulatto huntef* 
to procure me one ; but he told me, that to get them alive was very diffi* 
cult, and even to shoot them, as this creature is so very cunning, that on 
perceiving a pursuer, it retreats behind the trees ; and with a serious coun- 
tenance the mulatto continued to say, ^* when the baboon is sitting and 
preaching before the others, I would not shoot him.** Even when one of 
them is mortally wounded he twists his tail round the branch of the tree, 
and thereby prevents his falling down. Sometimes three or four pair go 
together* one of them malces a howling rattling noise, whilst the others 
seem to listen to it, and then afterwards they join in chorus : this the na* 
tives call preaching. At last a dead one was sent to me, which was about 
two feetanda half high when erected upon its hind legs ; its face was bare, 
and<:overed with a black skin, and had no beard ; the inside of the hand 
bare, and of a black colour ; its prehensile tail was of a considerable length ; 
and the whole animal of a bright feruginous colour. The cartilaginous 
organ for making the rattling noise was near five inches in circumferencei 
and in the form of the cup of a wine glassy of which the upper part Was ttirned 
to the wind-pipe, and surrounded with many membranes, which the < 
animal has the power of closing and opening at his pleasure, and pro^f 
ducing by them all the different modulations of his raiding voice, aikl which 
is heard at a considerable distance. This noise the animal begins in general 
in the morning before sun-rise, and in the evening after sUn-set ; but at 
spring tides it is observed they are heard almost all night, ho as to consti- 
tute for many people a kind of almanack. Dr. Ditz told me at Surinam, 
that a negro brought him from the woods a young baboon alive,' and an 
old one dead, without having had a gun or any arms with him, and that 
the negro related the circumstance in the following manner : in passing 
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through the woods he frightened a female bsiboon so much, that the. yottRg 
otie^dropt down from hef back, which he imoiedtatci/ secured; the old 
one jreturned in a moment and shewed the greatest anxiety to get it sigatn ; 
the negro presented the little one to' her with one -hadd| whilst he hid 
behind him' in the other a strong stick, and when the female at last came ^ 
down from the tree to take the young' one, he gave her such a blow with 
the stick that it soon died. I saw. the skin of the old one, and the young 
one alive ; it was of the size of a full grown squirrel/ and of a cbesnut 
colour ; but i^ 4^ed a few days after it was taken ; atid it is said, that this 
. species of sapajou never lives long in cbtifinement. 

The Brown Sapajou, of which the facei arms, and tail, are Uack, is in 
general of the size of a cat ; but some are of a larger size* ' This species is 
frequently kept by many inhabitants at Surinam, on account of its vivacity 
and playfulness, and it lives long. 

The Gray Sapajou is larger in size, but resembles much in 3hape the 
brown one, but is seldom brought to Paramaribo. 

A more rare species of sapajou is sometimes b4*ough by tlie Indians frofl» 
the country of the Upper Saramacca river: it is about the size of a cat^the 
tail about the same length, the general colour is a brown, but the head^ 
face, and hands, are black. The hair from the crown of the hiead spveads^ 
out in a circular direction; the chin is edged with a short beards the face 
is rather fiat; the cartilaginous partition of the nostrils is remarkably 
broad. This creature is of a mild, but shy disposition. 

The jllimSfi&KsSSSf ^ considered the prettiest of the sapajous: it is in 
general of the size of a half grown cat; its form is elegant, and the bead 
is small and round ; the, face is of a flesh colbur, and covered with short 
white, hair; its eyes are large, black, and lively; the tip of the nose and 
the. mouth are surrounded with black lisir. The general colour of this 
creature is of a bright gold yellow, shaded with brown, the under part . 
white ; the hands and feet are of an orange colour, the tail is slightly tufted at 
the end, of a black colour, and which the creature hangs over its shoulder 
whep at rest The* keesee-keesee is frequently kept by the inhabitants of 
Surinam on the plantations, and when taken young, becomes so well do- 
mesticated that it can b^ left at liberty to sport in the vicinity of the 
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habitation, and is said will not desert it, and particularly when a {>air of 
them are kept. They are rery gentle and lively creatures, but wlien con* 
fined in a room or by a chain, they lose their activity, and do not live long* 

I have only seen one black Saccawinkee with a white face, and that 
had been just shot, and of which the skin was promised me to stuff, but 
I never received it. This saccawinkee was about the size of a large cat,, 
with long black hair, the face very flat, and covered with white short hairi 
the nose flat afid the eyes deep ; it would best answer to the name of 
saccawinkee, or Semia-mortis, which LinntCus has given to another species. 
The tail of this animal was very tufted. 

The Wanacoe, or the bush tailed brown Saccawinkee, is covered all over 
with long brown hair, which turns on the head towards the face ; Its tall 
is much like that of a squirrel, and the animal is about the size of a full 
grown cat. I kept one^for several months; it was a very docile animal^ 
»8eemednot to like any confinement, and was of a melancholy disposition. 

The Large*eared fiaccawinkee i s called by the Dutch the Ghagrintee, on 
account t>f its being so«n offended, and ^t out of temper; it is only 
about eight inches long, and the female is of a still smaller size; the tail is 
near*a foot long; its face is round, the nose high between the eyes, and flat^ 
towards the end, the upper lip divided like that of a bare, the eyes of a 
dark chesnut colour^ and the ears very large in proportion to ttie body, 
the colour of the animal is black, intermixed with some yellow hair, the 
(bur hands to the elbows are of an orange colour, the face is in general 
black, though thiere are others with a white face, but they seem not to be a 
distinct speciesi as there are some others also whpse faces are black and 
white ; there are those again found entirely black, which are rather smaller 
in size. Captain Stedraan has given a description, and an engravingof the 
white^eared, and riiig*tailed Sanguin^ or the Ouistiti of Buffbn, and pro- 
nounced it to be a native of Surinam ; but notwithstanduig all my enquiries^ 
I couki not learn (his ; and some, of the iohabilants, who are very fond of 
keeping those sort of animals, assured me, that if they knew where to get 
these pretty creatures in the colony, they certainly would have them ; how- 
ever, Captain Stedman. might have seen one, that might have been brought 
from the Brazils, as sometimes, in particular circumstances, ships from 
thence will touch at Surinam in their passage tq Europe ; and perhaps it 
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might likewise exist as near to the colony as Cayenne ; nor are the 
mafikinai the pinche, and the mico, natires m( Surinam* 

The very large rivers which divide South America in many parts, and 
which small animals cannot venture to swim over, is probably the reason, 
that one species shall be found to exist on one side, while it is not to be 
found on the other. 

We proceed now to those quadrupeds which live entirely upon insects, 
and are covered with a fur, forming the class of ant-eaters. 

The greatest species of ant^ pater at Surinam is about two feet high, and 
four feet long ; the head is narrow, and the snout forms a long tubedeititut^ 
of teeth, instead of which there are some bony parts at the lower end of the 
jaws, which serve him sufficiently to masticate his food^ which he takes by 
extending his long and round shaped tongue into the nest of the insect ; 
and then the ants adhere to the tongue, which is covered with a glutinous 
liquid. Although this animal has no teeth, it is very powerfully guarded 
for its defence by its paws, to which are connected four br^ daws on 
the fore, and five on the hind feet ; and it is said that it wilL beat off ani**: 
mals of a larger size than itself. The colour of this animal is brownish, 
and the hair of a coarse nature ; on each side of the neck is an ofalonsg 
band of a dusky colour, inclosed by a white stripe, which crosses^ the 
shoulder, and passes towards the lower part of the back ; the tail, wfaiofa 
is about two feet long, is covered with long hair, much of the textmre mf 
those in a horse*s tail. This animal is very expert in swimming, and oftra. 
■ crosses the largest rivers; 

The middle sized Ant-eater, is about IS inches from nose to tail; the 
shape of the animal is much like that of the former species, but the fiiris 
of a uniform gray colour, the tail not bushy, and is prehensile. 

The third species, or the smallest of these animals, I have had already an 
opportunity of mentioning in my sixteenth Letter. 
c Of Bats, which form a link between quadrupeds and birds, there aredif* 
ferent species at Surinam ; the largest of them I have already had occasion 
to speak of in a lettef ; the next in size is of a dark colour, almost black ; 
the body is of the size of a half grown rat, and the shape resembles much 
the same animal ; the wings measure^ when extended from point tafoinfef at 
least ten inches* 
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There ii» » WMiirkkKl of l^t that Bi»M soon m it begiot to grow dark, 
and pursues with gi^eat swiftness the flying insects: but there are {brtu<* 
nately ait Surinam none of those very large sized bats which are found in 
many other parts of South America, and which, it is said, destroy a great 
number of cattle. 

The Two*toed Sloth,, called at Surinam Dago-Luyaree, or Dog-Slocfr,- 
I had but oace an opportunity to see, of some Indians who brought one to 
Paramaribo. It was about one foot and a half long, the head was, of a round- 
ish form, and the snout long, resembling that of a dog, the hair on^the 
forehead is directed backwards, the eyes were of a brown colour, the body 
covered with long and straight hair, the fore-feet had but two claws each, 
and the hinder ones three; the animal of an uniform brownish gray 
.coloun The sloth was tied close to a stick, on which it was sitting, but 
it is said that this species of sloth is not so tardy in its motion as the three- 
to^d one 

Of the Three-toed Sloth, there is already given a description in the six* 
teenth Letter, and therefore I shall only add in* this note, that observing 
die sloths which I kept appeared somewhat more animated towards the 
evenings and took* more food than, in the day time^ confirmed me in 
the opinion that the sloth is a nocturnal animal; and, for the sake of an 
experiment, I had one carried to the forest after five o'clock in the 
evemog) amd put to the trunk of a tree of a considerable height, which 
was not too much shaded with leaves, when I saw the sloth crawl up to 
some of the higher branches in the course of ten minutes : it is true this 
is employing a considerable time for a distance which a n\onkey or a 
squirrel might have gone over in so many seconds ; but as this sloth had 
been in a confined state, for several weeks, it may be supposed that a 
. vigorous oqe could do this task in a still less time« Anatomists have 
found that the sloth is a ruminating animal,, and has four stomachs, and 
as the camel is particularly organized^ to be enabled when traversing 
the deserts to abstain from drinking for many days without suffering the * 
least) from it, so the sloth, in their tardy |ournies, can remain long without 
any nonrisbmeat I have foupd those I kept sometimes not taking any 
sustenance for several days; but the celebrated traveller Kircher, relates an 
instance where one remained without taking any nourishment upwards of 
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forty days. If the sloth is attacked by another animal, it possesses the most 
formidable arms for its defence Ip it3 strong; muscular legs and its long 
and sharp claws ; and the hunters take care their dogs do not pursue a sloth, 
as they frequently perish in thje contest ; and thus has nature provided for 
the safety of the meanest creatute in appearance, against the attacks of a 
most sagacious animal. 



ON THE BIRDS OF SURINAM. 

Amongst the birds that live on fruits and seeds, the Poweese is the most 
esteemed in the colony; it belongs to the pheasant kind, but is near the 
size of a turkey, and of a slender shape ; its head is ornamented with a 
curled crest of feathers, the colour of the bird is black, the beak and legs 
yellow. The poweese is easily tamed, feeds with the other poultry, and in 
taste is very much like that of a turkey. 

Another species is called the Marray ; it is smaller, and^ though like- 
wise of a black colour, has a whit^ crest of long feathers laying flat, and 
two ^ills of a red colour, like that of the game-cock ; the beak and legs are * 
of a horn colour. This bird is easy tamed, and is very good eating. 

The third kind is the nearest in its shape tp an European pheasant, 
but more slender, and stands higher on its legs ; it is of a reddish colour, 
with other different shades. This bird is of a very fine flavor. 

The Partridge of Surinam, called Anamoe, is of the same shape as the Eu- 
ropean partridge, but^nuch larger; it is of a dark brown colour on the back, 
wings, and top of the head, the under part of which, as also the breast and 
the thighs, are of a cream colour, intermixed with orange and black feathers, 
forming several small transversal bars : the form of the body is oval ; it has 
no tail, the neck is long, and the^head small, the bill rather short, the point 
a little bent, the eyes black, the thighs rather short, the legs of a red 
colour, with three small toes on each foot. This bird, it is said, flies very 
heavy, but runs extremely swift, and then hides itself among the bushes, 
wherefore it is difficult to be shot ; its taste is most' excellent. 

The Camy Camy bird is in form much like the Anamoe, but its head 
i% rather larger in proportion, and the bill stronger ; the bird is nearly of the 
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size of a turkey x its colour is blacki except on the back, where it is gray, 
and on the breast it ha^ long feathers of a shining bluish green ; the eyes 
are black, the bill is of a horn colour, as are also the legs, on which it stands 
rery high. This bird is likewise called at Surinam the Trumpeter, as it 
makes a sound which bears some resemblance to that instrument, heard at 
a great distance : this the bird performs without opening its hill, in the 
manner of a ventriloquist. I had not an opportunity of obtaining a dead 
one, to see if the throat is of a particular cdns traction. The bird is fre* 
quently kept by the colonists, as it becomes remarkably tame, and (bIlow$ 
its master, liking to be caressed by him, and shews a great deal of attach^ 
ment to the human species in general. 

There is a wild fowl at Surinam about the size of an European moot 
fowl, to which it bears a resemblance ; but its neck and legs are rather 
longer, and the colour of the bird is of a brownish black, the bill and legs 
of a horn colour. There is another species of a smaller size^ and a more 
slender form, and of a black colour : their cries are frequently heard in 
, the morning and evening in the woods, which, it is said, the Indians imi- 
tate exactly, and make them by this approach so very near as to shoot them 
easily. 

There is a dunghill fowl at Surinam, of which the points of the feathers 
are all turned outside, and have a curled appearance ; it is thought by 
some inhabitants, that they were first brought by the Indians from the 
interior parts of Guiana, and therefore are thought to be natural to South 
America ; but these fowls seem not to differ from those well known in 
Europe with such feathers ; perhaps the Indians got them from the Spani* 
ards of the adjacent countries.. 

There are ^niany of the dove species wild at Surinam, of which I had 
opportunities of seeing five diBerent kinds* 

The largest is about the size of an European large wood pigeon, but 
rather more slender ; it is of a light gray colour, but the feathers on the 
neck are shaded with light and dark^ brown and yellow, somewhat ia the 
manner of scales, intermixed with a bright shining purple colour, whilst 
others have a tint of green ; the bills and legs are of a horn colour. 

The second kind is of the size of a turtle dove, of a reddi.li broMft 
colour^ the eyes black, (lie bill and legs of an iron gray. 

JLl 
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Th^ third kind is Tialf the size of the former, of a light blue gray colour, 
the bill and legs black. 

The fourth is of the ske of a thrush, aad of it >cinnamon ralour^ eyes 
black, bill and legs of a horn colour* 

The fifth is of the size of a sparrow, of a gray Qolour ; the male has the 
neck and breast of a light lilac colour, with a blueish purple shade, and 
spotted ; the eyes are black, the bill and legs of a whitish gray colour. They 
rather choose to run en the ground than to perch on trees, on which account 
they are called Stone or Ground doves: they make a rery soft plaintive 
noise, and are easily tamed, and fed with fine pounded Indian corn ; they 
. are fond of the seed of the cocks-comb or celosia. 

Amongst the birds of prey at Surinam the Crested Eagle is very remark* 
able ; the British post*master at Paramaribo received one from an In- 
dian. It was but a young bird, and yet surpassed in size the European 
black eagle; the head was much larger, and was ornamented on the top with 
four long feathers, which the eagle when angry erects ; the colour of the 
bird is of a light gray intermixed with dark sliades, the bill and the legs, 
which are very stout, are of a yellow colour, the eyes v«ry large and black. 
It was said that this eagle would eat a large turkey with the greatest appe* 
tite at one mieal. 

The Vulture is distinct from the eagle by having the iiead without 
feathers, or thinly covered with down, and a strait l)iil, with a crooked 
point, and clove tongue. 

That kind called the King of the Vultures, k sometimes, though rarely, 
brought to Surinam by the Indians from the interior parts of Giiiana ; it is 
of the size of the black eagle ; the colour is white, with a reddish cast ; the 
wings are black, the head and neck are without feathers,' of a fine orange 
and rosy colour differently shaded ; over the beak hangs down a fleshy 
substance of an orange colour, and curiously shaped, like an ornamental 
tassel ; the eyes are of a very light pearl colour ; around the neck^ towards 
the breast, it has a collar of a dark silver gray, into which the bird draws 
its head and neck ; and most likely it serves him to secure those parts from 
the stings of venomous snakes, which it is said they feed upon. 

The smaller vulture of Surinam has already been described in the 
seventeenth Letter. 
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It has been observed by thosie ioldnista who hunt much in the tvoods, 
that most of the birds of prey 9t Suriuam live chiefly on snakec, serpents, 
and other reptiles, while the harmless birds in the thick foliaged forests 
of Guiana frequently make their escape ; and by this means the birds of 
prey are rather useful to the colony, or at least less destructive. 

However, there is one species of hawk that often approacht^s the babita" 
tions, and tries to rob the poultry yard ; but fortunately it announces itself 
with a strong cry: it is difficult to be shot, as its feathers, particularly- 
on the breast, are very thick, where the small grain shot cannot readily pe* 
netrate: the bird is of the size of an European hawk, its colour a dark 
brown, s^nd its breast of a dusky white. 

The White Falcon is about the sia&eof that of Europe, its colour snow 
white, the wings and the tail, which last is shaped like that uf a swallow, 
are black, a$ also the beaik and the legs, and likewise the eyes. Two or 
three pair are sometimes seen flying together ; they live ohiefly. upon _ 
snakes, and it is curious to see them flying with their prey, whiUt the rep- 
tile winds itself round their necks. 

Another species of Falcon is of a brown colour ; the under part is ^t* 
ted with yellow, of which colour are the beak and legs ; it is said that this 
bird possesses the power of extending the skin of its head to a consider- 
able size, which perhaps may serve as a defence against the poison of the 
venomous snakes, while the rest of the body is secured by thick feathers. 

The Spotted Falcon is about the size of a pigeon, and has the shape of an 
European falcon : its head, beak, wings, and tail are of a black colour, the 
breast of a deep orange ; but the whole bird is speckled over with small 
white spots ; the legs are yellow : it is a nocturnal bird, and is said taprey 
upon bats, for which reason it ought not to be shot, the more so» as this 
species of falcon is reckoned to be scarce in the colony. 
. Th^ Orocoocoo, or Screech Owl df Surinam, is about the size of apigeon ; 
its general colour is brown, except the under part, which, is a dusky 
white, intermixed with yellow spots. Many inhabitants of the colony 
have a superstitious fear of the nocturnal cry of this bird, which sounds 
like the above mentioned name, given to it by the Indians^ 

Of birds living on fruits, the parrots are the most numerous at Surinam ; 
their generic distinctions are, that the upper mandible of their crooked 
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bill is moveable, their tongue flat and blunt, and they bave two toes be* 
fore, and an equal, number behind. The Macaw is the largest amongst 
them. 

The Blub Magaw is of the size of a raven ; the principal colour is a light 
blue, with a cast of sea-green on the head ; the cheeks, which are almost 
bare, are of a white colour, and diversified with black small feathers, form- 
ing difierently shaped bars ; the breast and the under part of the bod^y are 
of a light yellow colour; the tail, which consists of a few,' but very long 
feathers, of a sea-green. 

The Red Macaw is rather less in size than the former, but the shape is 
exactly the same ; its cheeks are also white, and diversified with some red 
feathers ; the head^ neck, and breast are of a scarlet, with a crimson hue, 
and sometimes spotted with yellow ; its wings are red, and neaf* the top is 
a bar of green and yellow, and the rest are blue tilf the extremity, and 
the tail is also blue ; the beak and the legs of a dusky white. 

A smaller species of Macaw is of a dark green, and white cheeks, with 
black bars ; the beak and legs of a horn colour ; this last is but seldom 
* brought by the Indians to Paramaribo* 

The Macaws in general seem not to associate in numbers like the par- 

,rots; they fly in. single pairs, and sometimes in two pairs, which most 

likely are then young ones ; they fly but slow, and their splendid colour, 

with their long trained tail, make a fine appearance in the air ; and even 

their cry from the heigth which they fly at, sounds solemn. 

The most common parrot species at Surinam are those of a green 
colour, and the forehead marked with blue and yellow, and some red 
feathers on the shoulder of the wings ; the beak and the legs of a horn 
colour, and the eyes of a reddish brown. The size of the bird is about that| 
of a pouter pigeon : they learn to talk very well, particularly when they 
are t^^ken quite young from the nest ; tliey are then quite destitute of 
feathers, and with their large crooked beak, make a very grotesque ap. 
pearance.^ This species of parrots is often seen flying in large flocks, 
but each pair keeping distinctly together ; they make a very shrieking 
poise in the air, and particularly when some amongst them have been 
shot. 

Jhe Black*headed Parrot is of the size of a pigeon, its neck is yellow, 
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itibretst white, the wings and tail green, the beak and claws are of a 
horn colour, and from the curious distribution of the colours, it is i(ome* 
times called the dressed parrot. 

The Blue-headed Parrot is of the size of the former ; the body green, 
the upper part of the head blue, as also a part of the wiqgs, on the 
shoulder of which are some red feathers. 

The Cockatoo has already been desrcribed in the seventeenth better* 

The Blue Parrot is very distinct from most of the other spedes of 
parrots, by not having a single green feather. This bird is of the size of a 
turtle-dove, of it dark blue colour, the breast lilac ; round the bill is a red 
ring, and round tbe eyes, which are black, is a white ring. This parrot, does ^ 
not easy learn to talk, but b kept at Paramaribo for its rarity. 

Of the paroquets, which differ from (he parrot by being much smaller 
in size, the most common species is about the size of a thrush, its colour 
is green, the cheeks and breast of an orange colour, the eyes black, the 
bill and feet of an ash colour, the tail short. These never learn to talk. 

The Variegated P^oquet is about the size of a turtle dove ; the head, 
body, and tail are of a bright yellow, with red and green spots i^ the wings 
are green, but its beautiful colours do not compensate for its penetrating 
screaming voice. By its large head and very long tail, it approaches to 
the Macaw species. ^ 

The Brown-headed Paroquet is about the size of a thrush, of a dark green 
colour, the head of a dark brown, the breast of the same ; but each feather 
is edged with yellow, which gives it a ri«h scaly appearance ; they have on 
the side of the chin a small white spot ; the tail is long, and of a green co* 
lour. This is an elegant little bird, and becomes very tame. 

The Green Paroquet is of the size of a starling, of a slender shape; its 
bill strong, and less bent than any other of the parrot or paroquet species; 
the colour of a lively green, a crimson red ring round the beak ; the eyes 
are black, with a white ring round them. This bird learns well to talk and 
whistle, and shews a great deal of sagacity* 

Of the Grass Paroquets there are two kiiids : the one about the size ofs 
chaffinch, of a light green colour with yellow feathers on the shoulder 
of the wings, black eyes, and the beak and legs white. The other kind is 
still smaller; and this is already described in the seventeenth Letter. 
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The Toucan liTes also ob fruits. This singular tnrd is of the siM of a 
magpye, and much of its shape ; but its beak is about six inches long, and 
in equal proportion thick, arched^ but very lighjL ; its upper mandible is 
edged Kke a saw; the tongue is long, and fringed like a feather. This 
bird is black above, and under the throat and breast white, edged with 
some red feathers, in the form of a crest reversed, mixed with some yellow 
feathers ; but there are variations amongst them, both in size and colonn 
The toucan carries its tail like the magpye, and its feet are shaped like 
those of a parrot; it is a very lively bird, and easily tamed; the cry it 
beard at a distance in the woods, and sounds like the barking of a small 
lap-dog. 

The Banana bird is. of the size of the thrush: its body is of a yellow 
colour, and some of them are reddish ; the wings and tail are black ; the 
beak and legs of a horn colour. This bird builds its nest in a most singular 
manner, in a conic form, nearly a yard in heigth ; they are chiefly built of 
a long strong species of grass, and about half way down is left a small 
opening for the entrance of the bird; the bottom of the nest is perfectly 
globular ; the upper and most narrow part of this nest is fastened to the 
extremity of a branchy and in general is built over water, to secure them* 
selves and their brood against the attacks of their formidable enemies. 
This bird is also called the Mocking bird, but ought to be distinguished 
from the true mocking bird, which is mentioned in the sixteenth Letter. 
Of the banana bird it may be said, that his choice of sounds is not pleasant 
to the ear, as he only imitates in general the cries of wild beasts and rapa^r 
cious birds ; but this bird, which shews so much sagacity in building its 
nest, may perhaps make use of this voice to frighten those small animals 
away, which, by their great agility, might slide down to their nest: how- 
ever, this seems not always to succeed ; a gentleman who is much accus- 
tomed to shooting, at Surinam, told me, that he had once seen, very early 
in the morning, two little black sanguinkees coming out of one of those 
nests^^where, very likely, they had made their abode during the ni^ht 
These banana birds live together, and the tree which suits them is often 
covered with their nests, and they make, before they go to rest, a grekt 
deal of shrieking. They are very fond of the ripe bananai which gives rise 
to their name* 
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The Rice bird is of the size of a thrush, and it of a black colour, with a 
purple cast ; the beak, which is shaped like that of a thrush, is black, and 
likewise the legs. This bird has some fine notes, and might perhaps be 
able to learn tunes like the bullfinch. 

With respect to the singinging birds at Surinam, they are already men- 
tioned in the seTenteenth Letter. 

The Sun Fowl is about the size and shape of a woodcock, and of a slen- 
der shape, with a long pointed beak, and long legs ; its colour is brown, 
shaded with black and yellow, but the long feathers on the wings resem- 
ble the rays of the sun, and the bird appears to be very proud of shewing 
them, as it frequently extends its wings like a turkey, or as the peacock 
does its tail. The sun fowl lives upon insects, and becomes very tame. 

The Quese*quedee bird, called so from its cry, is about the size of a 
blackbird, and of a brownish colour except the under part, which is yellow ; 
the feathers on the top of the head are brown and yellow, and those the 
bird can raise into a slight crest ; the bill is straight and strong, and it is 
said that this bird preys on other small birds, like the European butclier- 
bird. 

The bird called at Surinam the Bullfinch, is larger in size than those in 
Europe, but its beak is not of such a thick form : the bird is black, except 
the breast, which is of a bright red. 

The Rock-cock is of the size of a pigeon; the bill is in the form of a 
pullet,.its beak and legs white ; the bird is of a yellow colour ; the head is 
ornamented with a comb of feathers of the same colour. Two of these 
birds are in Dr. Debtz*s collection. 

I have also seen stuffed, at Surinam^ a King- fisher, of a larger size than 
those of Europe, but much the same colour. 

Of Wood-peckers there, are several species at Surinam : one is of a 
brown colour speckled with yellow ; the head is crested with a small and 
pointed hoop of yellow feathers, of which colour are those oh the breast; 
the head and wings are of a shining red. 

, The Black-winged Wood-creeper is nearly as small as an European 
titmouse; the general colour is a most brilliant ultramarine blue, except 
the throat, wings, and the points of the feathers in the tail, as also a small 
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spot on botK 3ides'orthebeak, which are all of a jet black ; the ioside of 
tke wings are of a silver gray, the bill, which is about an inch and half 
long, is arched, and of a black colour; the legs, which are orang€, have 
three toes before, and one behind, ending in small crooked nails. 

Humming birds or Nectar Suckers, called by the Indians Golibrr, are 
in great variety at Surinam. The best collections of these birds in a dried 
state, which are too small to be stuffed, are in the possession of Mr. Ga* 
meron, the British post-master, and Mr. Link. 

The humming-birds are distinguished by a long and slender bill, the 
tipper mandible being a sheath to the lower ; the tongue is like a fine thread, 
forked and tubulous, with which they suck the nectar juice from the 
flower^ ; their wings are very loog, with which they make the humming 
noise whilst hovering round the flowers, in which manner they suck their 
nourishment withoyt resting, and this has given them the name of hum- 
ming-birds. 

The smallest species have an apparent straight bill, though upon minute 
observation, it is found to be slightly bent ; its body is no more than an 
inch and half from the extremity of the head to the beginning of the tail; 
the beak is three quarters of an inch long, the wings, when at rest, are 
about an inch and half, the tail is three quarters of an inch long, the legs 
aVe very short, having three toes before, and one behind, of a black 
colour, as is also the beak. This humming-bird is of a shining green 
colour vfith a golden cast; the wings are of a darkish brown, the eyes 
black and bright, the lower part of the breast white. 

The Peacock-Golibri is of the colour of a shining green, with a bronae 
cast ; the neck is in particular brilliant, of a lighter shining green ; its 
tail, which is of a bright purple colour, having on both sides some gold 
coloured fi^athers, is sometimes spread by the little bird in the manner of 
a peacock, when it rests upon trees ; this happens, however, but seldom ; for 
more frequently il uses its wings, whicK are very long, and are of a dark 
brownish colour ; the bill, which is arched, and of a blackish colour, mea* 
sures an inch ; the head is half an inch long, the neck one quarter, and the 
body ^n inch ; the tail full an inch and a half. 

The brass coloured humming bird is about the satae size as the pre*^ 
ceding; it has a green stripe under its throat, inclosed with a white border,, 
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and a light brown att^c'^d to it; tke lower part of the breast is black, and the 
rest of the bird of a brass colour ; the beak and legs aire of a blackish cast. 

The Crested Golibri has the feathers on ihe neck, back, and ufificr part 
of the wings of a fine light green, colour ; the small tufted crest atid the 
breast are crimson, and the long feathers on the wings and tail have a mixed 
shining cast of green, crimson, and purple. 

The body of the Long-tailed Golibri is green, the h^d black, and 
the tail of a brownish colour. 

The Argus Golibri has been already described in the I6th Letter. 

The largest species of the humming bird is of a dark green shltiing 
colour, the wings and tail black, and also the beak and legs. 

The humming birds pass so rapidly through the air, that the eye can 
scarcely follow them : they sometimes fight among themselves in the air, 
and run their little bills like lances against one another, and it is said that 
sometimes both parties drop down severely wounded ; their nests, which 
are not larger than the shell of a walnut, is in general built between the 
forks of thin branches of trees ; the materials consist of dry leaves^and the 
nest is lined with silk cotton ; their eggs, of which two are always found in 
their nest, are the size of peas, white, and very transparent. The male and 
female assist alternately each other in the work of sitting, whilst they are 
breeding, which it is said lasts the space of twelve days. Though the 
smallest species of them very likely live entirely upon the sweet juice of 
flowers, yet I have had an opportunity of seeing the large humming bird, 
which is almost entirely green, hovering over a brook among a swarm of 
gnats^ and seemingly catching them. 

The Swallows of Surinam, which build their nests in the houses at Para« 
maribo, are very like those of the European house swallows, except that 
they are of a somewhat larger size, and under the beak, the white colour 
assumes a tint of an ash gray. They never quit the country. 

The Goat-sucker is exactly in form and colour like the European bird of 
that species, but nearly as large as a magpie. Dr. Debez possesses one in 
his collection 

There are many different species of little birds at Surinam,which live upon 
insects, but they begin to decrease considerably in number in the vicinity of 
Paramaribo, for not only on Sundays many of the inhabitants go out shooting 

Mm 
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all sorts of birds, wkhaut making any dktinction in ^^ choice^ but most of 
the boysimakeit their principal amusement to shoot the little birds with bows 
and'irrttws^ though they may have in some future time to repent of this sort 
of ^rt; In the neighbourhood of one of the principal towns in Germany, 
' the caterpillars increased in later years to such a number, as to commit 
great destruction, not only amongst all sorts of frujts, but even to the trees 
themselves, a premium was therefore offered to any one who could dis- 
cover the cause of this extraordinary multiplication of these creatures, and 
the best method to destroy them. The most plausible reason assigned 
for the increase of these insects, was, that the bird catchers were so 
numerous, and caught so many of. those birds which live upon insects, 
that the caterpillars, having lost their natural enemies, multiplied in 
abundance. But the consequences will be still more severely felt in a 
climate like that of Surinam, which is so favourable to the increase of 
insects. , . ^ 

The Jabiru, or Crane, of Guiana, resembles much the European stork, 
but is of a larger size ; this bird is of a white colour, except the head and 
the prime feathers of (he wings and the tail, which are black ; the legs^ 
neck, and beak are very long, and the latter is a little hooked at the end, 
and of a gray colour. 

The Grey Crane of Surinam resembles much the European one, but is 
not so large ; it is of a blueish gray, has a small crest on the back part of the 
head, and some long feathers along the neck of a light gray colour ; the 
long. beak and legs are of a grayish green colour. 

There is another crane of a smaller size and of a white colour ; the beak 
and legs are yellow. 

The Flamingo of Surinam is about half the size of an European stork, 
which it resembles in shape, but the bill is arched ; the bird when young is 
white, then becomes u gray colour, and when full grown changes into a 
most lively scarlet* They are frequently kept amongst the poultry, and 
live upon small fishes. 

The Water Hen of Surinam is of the size of an European spur-winged 
water hen, which it much resembles, but its colour is of a deep cinnamon, 
and the prime feathers of the wings are of a very light green ; it has on 
the forehead a small comb crossing the beak nf a red colour ; its beak near 
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two inches in length, is of a yellowish green, and of the same colour are 
its legs, ending in threes long toes before and one behindi by which the 
bird is easily supported on marshy grounds. They live in pairs, and sub* 
sist upon water insects. 

The Shoveller or Spoon-bill frequents the sea-coast of Guiana, and is 
a shy bird ; is said to be of the size of a goose, but stands higher on its 
legs ; when young, the colour is first white, but when full grown changes 
into a reddish colour; the bill is narrow near to the head, and encreases 
toward^ the end, where it runs into an oval point like the form of a spoon, 
which has occasioned the name of this bird ; that part of the toe^ which 
is nearest the foot, is webbed, and the bird lives chiefly on fishes. 

Of Wild Ducks, the most frequent species at Surinam is the Annakee, 
which is not so large as the European common duck, but stands higher on 
its legs ;, it is of a light brown colour with variegated shades ; the bill and 
legs are of a pale orange. They are frequently kept amongst tiie poultry, 
and are of an excellent taste. 

Another species of ducks, as large as a Muscovian duck, is of a black 
colour ; the beak and legs of a grayish black ; on the head is a crest of 
curled feathers which runs from the beak to the neck* 

The Darter is an extraordinary fine bird, about the size of a Muscovian 
duck, to which it bears some resemblance in the formation of its body, ex- 
cept being much more slender ; the neck is long, and the head small, nar* 
row, and oblong, ending in a pointed beak, which gives it the resemblance 
of a serpent ; its feet likewise differ from those of the duck, in having the 
fourth toe also joined with a web. This bird is of a gray colour, shaded 
with black and white ; the bill is abput three inches long. I have seen 
twoyoun^ ones at a Dutch officer's house, which did not seem to be shy; 
but when I was at Mr. Busch's to see his collection of birds, which I 
have mentioned in the sixteenth Letter, he said, that several Indians, to 
whom he shewed his collection, when they saw the Darter, exclaimed, 
they hated this bird very much, because when they wete bathing in rivers, 
these birds, either by punuing fishes under water, or perhaps taking them 
for prey,' will dart at them, and give them very severe wounds. But of 
this extraordinary account of the Indians^ I did not get any satisfactory 
confirmation. 
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OF THE REPTILES AND AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 

The Cayman, or Crocodile, which I saw at Surinam, did not exceed five 
feet in length ; but it is said that some are found from ten to fifteen feet long* 
Some of the inhabitants in the colony are of an opinion that the cayman 
and crocodile area different species, whilst others pretend that it is only a 
mistake in the different state of age of the same animal. The cayman has 
a hard skin, the back and the upper edge of the tail is indented, and of a 
gray brown colour ; the head is very strongly formed, with a long snout ; 
the jaws are extremely wide, and beset with a double row of sharp teeth ; 
over each eye is a hard scaly protuberance as large as a man*s fist ; its four 
feet are guarded with very strong claws; its thick skin is said not to be 
penetrable even by a musket ball, except near the head and under the 
belly ; its flesh is eaten by the Indians, though it is of a musky smell. The 
female cayman deposits its eggs in the sand, and leaves them to be hatched 
by the sun. These eggs are said to be of the size of a turkey's eggs, 
and to be laid together in great numbers ; but happily many animals prey 
on them, in particular the vulture ; and many of the young brood are like- 
wise devoured by the larger ones of their own species. When they first 
come from the eggs I have seen them kept in a large glass globe ; they 
were not then five inches long ; but their large jaws, in proportion to the 
rest of the body, gave me a sufficient indication of their future appearance. 
However, the cayman are at Surinam not so dangerous as in many other 
countries : they do not attack the human species when on shore ; and even 
when bathing, it is said, it requires only to keep in constant motion, and 
the cayman will then liot venture to attack a man. 

- The Eguanna is about three feet long from the head to the extremity of 
the tail ; it is covered with a soft skin ; the back and legs are of a blue 
green ; the sides and be lly are of a paler green, as also the bag or loose 
skin which hangs under the throat ; the eyes are black ; and the claws, of 
which there are five on each foot, are sharp pointed, and of a brown colour; 
along the head and back runs a ridge of fringed skin. The bite of this lizard 
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is esteemed painBil, but of no bad consequence, and indeed its teeth are very 
small. A fuller account of this species is given in the sixteenth Letter* 

The Varied-banded or aanulated Lizard is a very pretty creature ; it is 
not above four inches and a half in leng^th from the tip of the nose to the 
end of the tail; the head is flat and pointed; the feet terminate each in 
five small sharp claws ; the tail is.of a pyramidical form, about an inch 
and a halt long, ^nd covered with fine bristles. The whole animal is co* 
loured with black and light blue regular stripes, crossing the body, each 
about a quarter of an inch wide. 

The Brown Lizard, vuligarly called the Devil in the Wood, is about a 
foot and a half long frdm the tip of the nose to the end of the tail ; it has 
no scales, is of a dark brown colour, intermixed with black spots ; the 
head is large, and the legs are armed with strong claws. This animal runs 
very fast on trees, and is said to feed on birds and other small animals, and 
to bite very severely. 

The most common lizard at Surinam is about five inches long, and the 
tail as much ; the head, fore part of the body, the breast, and the fore legs, 
are of a light green colour, while the other part of the body, the hind legs, 
and tail, are of a light brown ; the head is large, and the tongue forked. 
It is very fond of eating ants, and will pursue them even into the 
houses. 

With respect to the frogs and toads, there is not such a number of them 
at Paramaribo as in many other tropical places, and this is principally 
to be ascribed to the situation of the town, which is built on a fine gravel, 
and the rain being thereby soon sucked op, it prevents all stagnation. But 
on some plantations the cries of the toads in the rainy season are very 
unpleasant. 

One of the species of frogs here is called the Jumper : it is about the 
size of an European frog, but much moils slender, and with very long hind 
legs ; its colour i$ yellow, shaded with red and ash colour. This frog is 
fond of climbing and jumping, and is very active in pursuing the insects 
sometimes to the second story of the houses ; it is a very harmless crea« 
ture, though sometimes an unwelcome visitor. I had once one. of them 
jump-unexpectedly upon my head. 
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Another species 19 a very small ^reen frog) mucti like those found in 
the hedges aod under trees in Europe; hut this has in proportion, a 
larger head, and the under pai t of the hind legs are yellow spotted with 
red. 

Xhe Pipa is about the size of a young rabbit ahout a fortnight old'; the 
hind feet are webbed, and the toes longer 'than those before, by which it 
can leap and swim like a frog, and therefore differs in that respect from 
the other species of toads; but its skin is very uneven, dark brown, and 
marked with black spots. The pipa looks very heavy, and the inhabitants 
suppose it to be venomous, and therefore treat it sometimes most cruelly, 
though it merits a better fate, for the paiticular care which it takes of its 
young broody Jis it has been observed that the female deposits the eggs on 
the back of the male, where they are liatched. 

The Jackee« or the Frog with a tail, iias been already mentioned in the 
sixteenth Letter ; and as I have also described in that letter some of the most 
remarkable snakes and serpents, I will only add here a few more, and 
begin with those, which, it is said, are the most venomous species at 
Surinam, and therefore most necessary to be known to new-comers. 

The Labarra serpent, which the Indians declare to be the most danger- 
ous, when full grown, is said to be three feet and half long, and four 
inches iuicircumierence at the middle, where it i^ largest; the neck and tail 
being slender, the head broad and flat, the mouth wide, armed in the 
npper jaws with two sharp slender tubular fangs. The colour of the 
scales of this Teptile is a light broWn, intermixed with bars of a dark 
brown : it is , said they conceal themselves sometimes in fences, undeiT 
boards and other timber, and the person wh6 has the misfortune to be bit 
by them expires in a few moments. There is a smaller sort of these ser- 
pents, about fourteen inches long, and the thickness of the ramrod of a 
guii ; the scales of a dark shining brown, intermixed with white spots ; but 
the shape of this snake it much like that of the large labarra, and perhaps 
the difference lies in the sex, or in the difference of age ; its poison is 
equally dangerous as the former. 

The Aboruea is the Indian name of a serpent near three feet in lengih, 
and about two inches in .circumference ; the head is covered with oblong 
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scftlea 4>r a wfaitisb cast, edg^ with black ; on the back are rtdi wfaitcv 
and blac;k spots altefrnately ; the black and white scales arcfispcrtlcpdirith 
red on the edges .* its bite is said to be fatal, but happily its notioR <is>vevy 
slow. 

The Rattle-^nake is said to be sometimes found at Surinam of tbt 
length of seven or eight feet, and very thick about the middle) tapering 
towards the neck and tail ; the head large, flat, and broad, with a blunt 
snout, wide nostrils, and over the eyes two knobs ; at the extremity of th)3 
tail are several thin horny hollow rings joined together in a pyramidical 
form, and when the reptile becomes irritated it shakes them,^ which odoa-* 
sionsa sound like a rattle, by which the passenger may b^ put on his guard, 
particuLirly as the rattle*snakc is slow in its motion. It is said to perform 
its attacks in the foUowinG; manner: it coils itself up with its head erect, 
and waving its tail constantly, and then the reptile darts upon its prey, 
b\it not at a greater distance than its whole length. It is supposed that 
every year an. additional ring grows to the rattle, by which also th^< 
age of the serpent may be ascertained* I possess a rattle-snake with 
thirteen rings, but I have not heard that one was ever taken with a single 
ring, therefore, I suppose that they have in their first jstate, a rattle with 
several rings, to which afterwards another ring may be yearly added. 
This serpent's skin is covered with scales, which are more rough and rigid 
on the back than any other part. The colour of this reptile is a dusky 
orange, mixed with dark brown and black spots, of which colour is the 
head ; the belly is of an ash colour, and the side has transverse scales : the 
bite of this serpent is esteemed most dangerous ; their hooked teeth are of 
considerable length, and the tongue forked, and of a black colour. 

The Scarlet coloured Serpent when full grown, is said to be near five 
feet in length, and about two inches in circumference. The upper part of 
this reptile is of a scarlet colour, the belly of a dull red: the head is *flatt 
and white, and the tail slender ; it is said that this serpent is found coiled 
upon the trees, and waiting for its prey to dart upon it; but its vivid 
lively colour frequently advertises them of their danger ; its bite is ac« 
counted fatal. I have seen on& preserved in spirits, of which the colour 
was entirely faded. 
. Tlte Garuna Serpent is, when full grown, about two feet and 4i half long^ 
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and of a slender shape *f the neck is small, but the head is wide and flat ; the 
belly is of a dusky white, the sides ofa brown colour, the back covered with 
black spots, diminishing in size from end to end, and in proportion to the 
body as it tapers. This serpeut is remarkable for coming iuto the houses in 
:the rainy season, and its bite is esteemed fatal ; the only one I had an op- , 
portunity of seeing, made its escape betbreit could be secured. 

The Blunt-tailed Serpent, when full grown, is said to be near three feet 
in length,' of a bulky shape, the head and neck white andflat, and the tail 
is not pointed like most of the other serpent species, but differs little from 
them in (he size of the body: the colour of this reptile is adark brown covered 
with black spots, the belly ofa dull yellow brown. It is said that this ser* 
pent never stirs from any attack made on it, but assumes a very frightful 
appearance by erecting the loose scales which are round the head and 
neck, and its bite is esteemed fatal. 

The Fire Snake, called so from its- being much attracted by fire at 
night, is said to grow to the size of about four feet in length, and above 
two inches and half in circumference ; the head is flat and the mouth wide, 
with small teeth, and in the upper jaws are two venomous fangs. This 
ierpent is of adark orange colour on the back, with black and white spots 
disposed in pairs from head to tail. They are accounted very venonious, 
and said to be most dangerous to the Indians when they are on their 
excursions in the woods, and sleeping in hammocks in the open air, where 
they keep fires burning all night, near which this reptile likes to approach. 
But when the Indians are in those places where they suppose this species 
of serpents are, they make a large fire at some distance from their resting 
place, for the purpose of decoying the reptile thither. In such cases when 
a person is bit by one of these species of venomous serpents, the dan- 
gerous effect of which is felt in a few minutes, it cannot be expected that 
any * medicine taken by the alimentary passage can become an antidote, 
S(nd even the applying of cataplasms is an uncertain i*emedy. The Indians, 
when bit by these serpents, immediatety cut out the wounded part, and by 
this means save their lives. For my part I am resolved, if such an accident 
should ever happen to me, to bind very strong the surrounding parts, and 
then suck the wound, or use a cupping-glass to extract the poison with the 
blood, andNafter this apply caustic to it, which I am accustomed to carry 
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with me in die excursions to the forests. But the best security from the 
danger of beibg exposed to those reptiles, as I have already had ihe oppor* 
tunity to mention m the fifth Letter, is to be accompanied by a terrier. 

The Gomodee is an amphit»ous snake, and it is said will grow to the size 
of* fourteen feet in length, and seventeen inches in circumference; the 
colour is brown on the side, diversified with dark brown ^nd yellow spots; 
the head is broad and flat, and the tail long and slender ; their bite is not 
est^med venomous ; but they frequent the creeks and ponds, and destroy 
a number of ducks and other water fowk 

The Lapis Lazuli Snake is about eighteen inches long, and about tWo 
inches in circumference, with a small pointed head ; it is covered with 
very fine scales of a light blue colour, shaded with dai^k blue and white, 
which gives it the appearance of the colour of lapis lazuli ; the under part 
is white. This reptile is also called by some, inhabitants, the Blue Dipsas 
Snake, from its bite, as it is supposed, occasioning extreme thirst in those^ 
who are bit by it ; but one of those species which I keep preserved has no 
venomous fangs ; and all its. teeth are so small, that it can hardly be con«* 
ceived how this snake has the power of inflicting a wound. 

The last of the snake species which I shall mention here, is of a green 
colour, near a foot and a half long, and not quite an inch in circumference; 
the head is very small and pointed, the body slender, and the tail pointed j 
the body covered with very small scales : it is a harmless animal, and it is 
said that the ladies in some ps^rts of South America carry it frequently in 
their bosoms, for the sake of its refreshing coolness, though the ladies at 
Surinam have not imitated them in this article of luxury. 

Of Land Turtles there are in particular two species at Surinam. 

The common Turtle is about eighteen or nineteen inches in length ; the 
upper shell of an oval form ; it is highly convexed and elevated, hexangu* 
lar, of a yellowish brown colour^ and of a very hard texture ; the under 
shell is slightly concave, and of a lighter colour; the head, feet, and tail 
resemble those of an European tortoise, and its walk is also very slow. 
Several of them are often kept fenced in together, and fed with ripe 
banana, or other fruit and vegetables, till they are occasionally pr4Bpare4 
for a meal ; but they do not taste so good as the Sea turtle. 

N n 
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Another species of laiidtdl-tle is catled the Arracaoi by the Indianii 
it is pf a smaller size ; its Upper shell is flat^ of a dark blackish colour^ 
and seems capable of a fine polish ; the animal is of a black colour with 
some tight red sp6ts. It is said the taste is not good. 

There are likewise ih the colony three differetit species of Land Grs^s ; 
the first is small and of a gray colour ; the next is large and white ; and the 
largest of all is of a purple colour ; but as they do not differ in their shape 
from those in Europe, I shall only mention, that being so plentiful here^ 
they serve as one of the principal articles of food to the IndiaM and 
negroes. 

OF THE FISHES OF SURINAM. 

The salt wat^ fish that are caught on the coast of Guiana, are less deli- 
cate than thbse Which are taken on the coasts of Europe, as the muddy 
water which the large rivers carry into the sea extend more than thirty 
miles. 

A maritime animal which frequents the coast and the rivers, is the 
Manatij or Sea Cow. This animal grows to the size of about fifteen feet in 
length, and is of a bulky circumference ; the head resembles that of a hog, 
but the muzzle is shorter ; the nostrils are large, its eyes are very small ; 
Jnstead of ears, it has auditory holes; the mouth is large, and the gums 
are very hard, but without teeth; the tongue is short, as is also its neck; 
the body is covered with a dark gray very tough skin ; on the breast are 
two paws like those of a sea turtle, with which the nianati is said to support 
itself when feedmg on marine plants, and holds likewise their young brood 
to their udd^r, which is placed on the chest. 

Next to the manati is the Gray Munik, growing to the size of near three 
feet in length ; it is much Kke the salmon in its shape, but has larger scales 
and is thicker in the body ; its flesh is white and delicate ; there are.plenty 
of them in the upper part of the large rivers in the colony. 

The Yellowback is often brought to market at Paramaribo, and attracts 
the attention of new comers, as this fish is of a saffron colour on the upper 
part, but the under is white ; it grows sometimes near diree feet long, and 
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has a large head with two very long whbkers ; the body is smaU ia {irppor- 
tiooi witbput scales, aad the taste but indifierent. 

The Warapper is above a foot lon^ and a fish of good taste. In the rainy 
season it leaves its swampy retreats with the inundation, and gets into the 
flooded parts of the forest, where it becomes very fat, and is easily caught 
amongst the trees, when the water begins to subside. 

The Old Wife is of the size of a perch, to which it bears a resemblance, 
and is of an excellent taste. 

•The Lumpe is also much esteemed for its flavour. This fish is about a 
foot and half long, has a very large head, and its body is marked with Ion*' 
gitudinal black stripes. There are a number of wholesome fishes in the 
rivers of the colony, but they have nothing remarkable in their form, and 
their methods of living are entirely unknown. 

The Peri, however, deserves particular attention ; it grows to the size of 
about two feet, and is a of flattish shape, with a large head, wide mouth be* 
low the head, and very sharp teeth : it has a fin on each side of the belly, 
a single fin on the back, and another at the end of the tail : the fish is 
covered with shining thin scales of a blusish colour; it lives in fresh water, 
is very rapacioqs, and its jaws are so strong that it will snap ofi* the feet 
of the duck and other water fowls as they are swimming; it is even said 
that persons who have been bathing in the rivers, without knowing the 
nature of this fish, have had their toes, fingers, 8cc. bit off by them ; but 
the Indians do not dread the peri, for they keep themselves in constant 
motion whilst bathing, by which they frighten the fish off, and keep it at 
a distance. 

The Que-quee is about ten inches long, with a large round-shaped head ; 
the whole fish is covered with hard scales of moveable rings, sliding one 
over the other, like tliose in the tail of a craw.*fish ; the colour is of a brown- 
ish grey, and the fish is said to taste well. 

The fish called the Foureyed Fish, is near a foot long, covered with a 
brown skin ; the head has some resemblance to that of a frdg. This fish is 
found in creeks, and thought by many to have really four eyes ; but when 
minutely observed, it is clear that it has only two eyes, but under each is 
an addition like 9 part of an eye, which most likely serves this animal 
as a kind of reflecting mirror, by which it can observe what passes under 
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the water, and thus avoid any unexpected attack, as it generally swims 
with the head considerably elevated out of the water. It is a very lively 
fish, and pursues with great vivacity those insects that swim on the 
surface. 

A description of the electrical tropical eel has been already given in 
the sixteenth Letter. 



OF THE INSECTS. 

•To give a full description of the many species of insects that are to be 
found at Surinam, would require many volumes ; I shall here only men- 
tion those which merit a particular attention, from the splendour of their 
colour, ox from their being either useful or hurtful to the human species, 
and consequently ought to be particularly known. 

Amongst the great number of beautiful butterflies the following are 
genendly admired. 

The Mirror?*bearer; The length of the wings from point to point is 
near four inches and a half; they are elegantly indentedi smd of a bright 
cinnamon colour, diversified with darker colours : in the middle of each 
wing is a large round spot, very transparent, inclosed with a double 
border ; the interior of a white, and the exterior of a black colour. The 
.caterpillar of this butterfly is said to be four inches long, an inch in cir- 
cumference, and of a gray yellowish colour. 

The Peacock-spotted Butterfly is, in the length of its wings from point 
to point, about thre£ inches and a half: the inside of the wings is a bright 
shining az;Lire, bordered with a dark silver gray ; the outside is of a light 
olive colour, adorned with rouifd spots like those of a peacock's tai|> of 
a light purple colour, with a yellow spot in the middle, and the lower part 
of the wings bordered with a light rosy stripe, and trimmed with white. 
AU these colours are arranged with so much apparent art, and are so fiiiely 
shaded, that it is impossible fot* the best painter to manage them better, nor 
distribute them with a greater taste. This species of butterfly frequents the 
' crejsks and rivulets ; the caterpillar of them is said to be about three inches 
and a. half longi half an inch thick, and of a pale yellow colour. 
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The Black Butterfly is in the extension of the wings near six inches ; 
the colour is biack, intermixed with different shaped red spots. This but- 
terfly when seen flying towards evening is frequently taken for a bat,- from 
its size and dark colour; and they frequent mostly the thickest part of 
the forest. 

The Swallow-tailed Green Butterfly has its wings about three inches 
and half from one tip to the other; its colour is a most beautiful light 
green, intermixed with gold, formed like so many scales, and croslsed 
with black lines, in the same manner as the Zebra. The two long points 
of the lower wings, which are formed like a tail, pre of a black colour^ 
bordered with white« The flight of this butterfly is very swift, and often 
very high. It is said they have been sometimes seen extending their ex- 
cursion as far at sea as where the coast of Guiana could be discovered no 
longer. 

The Bees are very abundant af Surinam ; but they are only about half 
the size of an European bee, and their colour is black, but ttieir sting is 
long, and it is said they use it very severely to those who endeavour to 
rob them of their magazines. They probably build their nests with the 
peeling of leaves : their habitation is in general of an oval form, of a whit- 
ish gray colour, and its size according to the number of their society ; the 
honey is more fluid than the European, and of a dark brown colour : its 
sweetness leaves a bitter taste behind; the wax is also dark brown, and 

softer than that of the European bee* 

, » ■*•• •* 

The Marabonso v^sp is about an inch and a half long, but of a slender 
shape ; they are of a purple cdlour, and the legs of a yellowish cdlour. 
Their sting is very long, but ihey will not hurt iny one ex<:ept they are 
attacked : they like to build their nests on the roofs of houses. 

Next to the Bees, the Ants merit admiration for their industry. The 
largest species in the colony is about three quarters of an inch in length, and 
of a black colour : they build their nesti deep in the earth, but fetch their 
materials for it from the higher part of the treiss ; they cut the leaVei in a 
circular form, near thriee quarters of an inch in diameter, and carry th^m in 
a horizontal direction. It is very curious to see them march in this way in 
along line, from the higher part of the trees down to thdr nests ; but not 
sj^tisfied with the real sagacity and industry of these insects, many persons 
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have inrented a number of fabulous stories concerning them. Their bile 
if painful, but they do not attack without being previously disturbed. 

The White Ant is nearly of the same size as the Black Ant, but their nest is 
built on the upper part of the trees ; it is made of incrusted earth, of a gray* 
ish colour, and inform it has often the appearance of a sloth sleeping on a 
tree : they build them sometimes several feet in circumference, in which th -y 
make a number of covered alleys, and the ants will sometimes make covered 
passages from their nests to the houses near them ; and though they do 
not bite, yet they are very destructive to many parts of the houses, where 
the wood is not perfectly sound, and abo to the furniture ; but how to pre- 
vent this best, I have already mentioned in the sixteenth Letter. 
' The JFire Ants, called so from the.paia their bite occasions, which is simi- 
lar to that occasioned by touching a nettle. This species is not bigger than 
the common European ant, but the head is almost as large as the body ; and 
when they bite they seize the skin with such fury in their nippers, that 
they will rather sufier the head to be parted from the body, tlian let go 
their hold. In the dry season, sometimes a party of them try to make their 
nests in the neighbourhood of dwelling houses ; but pouring boiling water 
in the caning in the ground from whence they appear, is the spediest 
method of destroying tbem. 

Tliese different species of ants, when full grown, have got wings like 
thofe in Europe, by which they have sometimes been taken for a distinct 
sort. 

The Walking Leaf; or aft it is likewise called by the Dutch inhabitants, 
the Spanish Young Vrow, is of an extraoidinary appearance ; it is about 
two inches and a half long, but very slender ; the body is oval, to which b 
imnexed a neck, in length ^qual to the whole body ; the head is small, 
and almost of a triangular form: the mouth is shaped like that of the 
locust, or the grass-hopper ; close to its head are a pair of very long legs, 
e^h: armed whh a strong hooked nail, and four other legs are attached to 
$he belly J the insect is of a green colour; it has four wings, of which the 
«ndertwo*afe6falight'green, and almost transparent. This insect keeps 
Itself often in an ereqt posture, and stands uj>on its hind legs, stretching 
put his Cpre opes j but the jointed parts or elbows are kept close to the 
l»ody ; and s^preajliAi^qiit ;heir wipgii in this posture, they have been com* 
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pared to a lady dressed in a hoop petticoat » and therefore the- name of 
Spanish young vrow (or the Spanish lady) has been given to it» But it it 
more properly called the walking leaf, as it bears a striking resemblance 
to leaves. I have kept several of them in a cage : they live upon insects, 
which they seize with their fore paws, and these serve them also for their, 
defence; and if they haf^>ea to loose them by accident, the mutilated 
individual is seized by another of its species^ add deyoured*. 

Among the Scarabaeus tribe, the Rhinoceros Beetle is the largest : its fuU 
length is four inches ; its body, which is oval, measures two inches and a 
half, to which is attached two pair of le^, and another pair is annexed to 
the corslet ; its head ends in a curled- upward-pointed proboscis, abovean 
inch long, with which it can easily strip the bark off the trees, which is its 
chief nourishment. 

I have seen a beautiful beetle of greea and gold, intermixed exactly Like 
the diamond beetle brought from the Brazils; but this at Surinam was 
no more than half an inch in length. 

There are three different species of Insects at Surinam, which are called 
fire-flies. 

The Lantern Garrier is near three inches long ; the body in green, has, 
six legs, and in its shape it has some resemblance to the moth ; its wings, 
which are four, are transparent^ of a greenish colour,; on each of the under 
wings is a large spot, in shape not unlike those in the feathers of the pea- 
cock's tail, and of a purple and yellow colour ; from the head rises a largie 
proboscis of an oval form, but tapering most towards the head, and makipg 
one third of the. whole size of the insect, which h vulgarly called thft 
lantern, emitting a bright ligHt, which is said to be so powerful, thai oa 
putting two of them in a glass, a common print may easily be read by^ 
it. Several other species of insects have been mistaken £br the Lantern 
Bearer; but it seems the real species is principally found in the mouon 
tiinous part of Guiana, and only appear there in the rainy teasoA.- I have 
not been able to procure a living one. 

Another luminous insect belongs to the beetle. spe<:ies> and it about an 
inch and a. half long, of a dark brown colour :under>the head wear Una 
wings, on each side, is a round spot about the size of a grain of mu|i^tiur4 
seed, which emits a greenish liglrt. . 
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The third sort of Fire-fly is about half an inch long, knd the luminous 
spoti are under each wing ; wherefore the light can only be observed 
whilst the insect is flying ; and as there are plenty of them in the rainy . 
season, they aj^ar soitaetimes as so many intermitting sparks from fire 
works. 

Of the Gnat tribe are several species in the colony, which only seem to 
differ in their size and shade of gray or black colour, but are all coinpre« 
hended under the general name of Mosquitoes, and of which I have spoken 
lit the sixteenth Letter. 

The Gackerlackke or Blata, in the West Indies called Cock-roach, 
is about an inch and a half long, of an oval and Hat form, shaped like the 
black beetle ; but its body is of a soft texture, and of a dark brown colour, 
to which six legs are attached ; its head is almost triangular ; it sheds its 
skin once a year, and then gets wings, which I suppose to be the male in- 
sect ; but I felt no inclination to observe so disgusting an object minutely. 
The eggs of the cock-roach are of a dark brown colour, of an oyal form« 
and about a quarter* of an inch in length : as soon as the young brood 
come out, they try to get into baskets, trunks, Sec. through the small cre« 
▼ices or key-holes ; and to prevent this the best method is to put the boxes 
en four strong glass bottles. They are of as noxious a smell as the bug, 
and, like it, appear only in the night, though they are not of so blood- 
thirsty a nature ; but they destroy and eat all kinds of silk and woollen 
cloth. 

Of the Spiders there are different species here ; but the Bush Spider is 
the Ifrgest, being about two inches long: the abdomen is about one inch 
in length, of an oyal form, and covered with black hair ; the fore part of 
the corslet is almost square ;• to this part are connected five pair of legs, 
about two inches long, armed with two yellow claws; from the head 
projects two teeth, in the form of inward pointed pincers. This spider 
sinakes a strong thick web, but not much larger than itself; their young 
ones, it is said, they carry in a web in the form of a bag, which they de- 
posit under their belly. The bite of this spider, though not fatal, is said to 
oo^sion a violent fever, to which fear may perhaps contribute very 
much. 
The Spider of Surinam which is in general found in the houses, is ahput 
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an inch and a half long, of a light gray^ colour ; it makes mv. web, and only 
appears, when it grows dark, pursuing the insects, in particular the cock« 
roach ; its bite i» not dai^erous, and its pincers have not strength enough 
to penetrate the skin, which X know from experience. 

The Scorpion which frequents the houses it about an inch long, and ihe 
tail as much : it is of a %ht gray colour : from itk neck proceeds two claws, 
each having three articuladonsy and armed at the end with a pair of forceps 
in the shape of those of a craw fish, but more pointed ; the other four pair 
of legs resemble those of a spider ; the tail has (liferent joints, and is armed 
at the extremity with a crooked pointed tube of a horny substance, by 
which the scorpion, when irritated^ injects a liquid into the wound which 
it inflicts with its sting ; and this encreases the swelling s^nd pain. This in- 
sect does not attack, but rather flies from you, i:eeping its tail coiled oyer 
the body, prepared for its own defence ; it rores by night for its prey, 
which consists of insects, and some of a larger size than itself, particularly 
the cock-roach. 

The Centipede, by its quick motion, iseems to have its legs in greater 
number than they really are^ but in reality it has no more than twenty on 
each side ; those which breed in the houses are only about two or three 
i&ches long, while those in the forest are seven or eight inches ; the body 
consists of twenty articulations, corresponding with each pair of Jegs ; the 
head has the form of that of a caterpillar, but is guarded by a pair of strong 
sharp forceps ; and it is likely that hereby, when the centipede bites, it con- 
veys into the wound an acrimonious fluid. It is early perceived whe|her a 
person has been wounded by a centipede or a scorpion, as in the first 
instance there are two small holes near together occasioned by the forceps 
of the centipede ; but when it is done by the scorpion, the holes are placed 
irregularly, and at a greater distance, and th^ pain more acute from the 
latter ; but the remedy for both is the same, which is that mentioned in 
the sixteenth Letter* 

The Chigoe is a very small species of sand fly. This insect, which never 
rises from the ground, gently insinuates itself into the skin of the feet, and 
in particular into the toes, which occasions a moderate and not disagreeable 
tickling ; but when no attention is paid to this, the insect begins to form 
between the skin and the flesh, a bag, in which it encloses itself^ leaving 
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only a small opening for the head, which is black, and appears not bigger 
in size than a common dot over an !• In the bag it deposits its eggs; which 
are very numerous, and resemble gnats : this bag encreases in a few days 
to the size of a pea, when it bursts, and the young brood begins to form 
other bags ; so that if not timely prevented, at length they occasion severe 
ulcers ; for which reason the black surgeons, in all well regulated plan- 
tations, inspect the negroes at the end of every week, to see whether they 
have taken proper care of themselves against it. The operation, when pro^ 
perly done, is not the least painful, and the negro females perform it with 
great nicety. 

There is another sort of Chigoe, which by its insinuation is more painful, 
and occasions watery blisters, whereby the nails of the toes, without proper 
treatment, sometimes come off; but the evil may be prevented by a timely 
application of a few grains of nitrate of quicksilver; 

Two other troublesome insects are of the bug kind, the Serapat, and the 
Pattat, which however only seem to differ in $ize. The serapat is in the 
form of an European wood bug, but much smaller. In the rainy season 
on walking in the high grass, a considerable number of them will settle on 
every part of the cloth dress of a person, from which they will penetrate 
to the skin, and occasion an intolerable itching ; but by washing the affected 
places with soap and lemon juice, it is immediately allayed, and leaves not 
the le^st unpleasant sensation. 

It is chiefly owing to an unguarded exposure, that the new comers suffer 
so*much in the Tropics from the different sorts of hurtful insects ; but by 
knowing how to prevent their attack, or by discovering eflScacious remedies^ 
against their mischief, those who have been long in the colony, or those 
who study nature, suffer seldom from them. 
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